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In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid. 

What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  Him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 

Her  awful  face." 

Gray. 
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MIRCHAin   OV  YXNICE. 
A8    YOU   LIKE  IT. 
TAHIHO   OF  THE  SHAEW. 


ALL  S  WELL   THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
TWELFTH    night;    OR,    WHAT  TOU 
WILL. 

A  winter's  tale. 
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PBKSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Thsbitts,  Dvke  qf  Athent. 
Apptart,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  Y.  ec  L 

EoBUB,  father  to  Heiinia. 
Appears f  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Ltaandbr,  in  love  toith  Hermia. 

Appeartf  Act  I.  so.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  so.  1. 

Act  V.  sc.  1. 

DiicsTRins,  in  love  toith  Hermia. 

AppearSt  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sa  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

PHUfOBTRATB,  mcuter  qf  tftd  reveU  to  Thesena 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  I. 

Quince,  the  carpenter. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

&VVQ,  the  joiner. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Bottom,  the  toeaver. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Snout,  the  tinker. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Stakvelino,  the  tailor. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  1.     Act  IV.  sc.  2. 

Hippoltta,  Qysen  qf  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to  Theseus. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Hbumia,  daughter  to  ^gens,  in  love  v>ith  Lysander. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  so.  1. 

Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Helena,  in  love  vnth  Demetrius. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  so.  2, 

Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 


PERSONS   KEFRESENTED. 


Obbron,  king  qf  the  fairies, 

Afpean,  Act  IL  sc  2 ;  bc.  3.    Act  IIL  sc  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 

Act  y.  sc.  2. 

TiTANiA,  queen  qf  the  fairiee, 
Appeare,  Act  IL  bc  2;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Act  V.  80.  2. 

Puck,  or  Bobin  Goodfellow,  a  fairy. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1;  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  III.  sc.  1;  sc.  2. 
Act  IV.  sc.  I.     Act  V.  BC.  2. 

Pkab-Blossom,  Ck)BWKB,  Morn,  Musta&d-sbid,  fairies. 
Appear,  Act  IIL  so.  1.    Act  IV.  sc  1. 

Pyramus,  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonshine,   Lion,  eharaeters  in  the  Interlnde 

performed  by  the  Clowns. 

Appear,  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Oth»'  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Queen, 

Attendants  on  TheseuB  and  Hippolyta. 


SCENB, — Athirb,  axd  a  Wood  kiab. 


*  A  MiSBmMiE-NieHT's  Dsbam  '  was  first  printed  in  1600.  In  that  year 
there  appeared  two  editions  of  the  play; — the  one  published  by  Thonuus 
Usher,  a  bookseller;  the  other  by  James  Roberts,  a  printer.  The  differ- 
ences between  these  two  editions  are  very  slight.  The  play  was  not  re- 
printed after  1600,  till  it  was  collected  into  the  folio  of  1623;  and  the 
text  in  that  edition  diflfers  in  few  inHtJincm  from  that  of  the  quartos. 


A  MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L — ^AtheDB.    A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Theaeus. 

Enter  Thebeub,  Hiffolyta,  THUJCmaRATE,  and  Attendants. 

The.  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  alow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  nights ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp. 

[Font  Philostratk* 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  TTkrmta,  Ltbai^eb,  and  Dembibiits. 

,  Ege.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke ! 
The.  Thanks,  good  lE^eus:  What 's  the  news  with  thee? 
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Egb.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. 
Stand  forth,  Demetrius ;  My  noble  lord, 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her. — 
Stand  forth,  Lysander : — and,  my  gracious  duke. 
This  man  hath  bewitch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child: 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child : 
Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 
And  stol'n  the,  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats;  messengers 
Of  strong  prev'iiiment  in  unharden'd  youth : 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart; 
Turn'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 
To  stubborn  harshness : — ^And,  my  gracious  duke, 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens ; 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her : 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 
Or  to  her  death ;  according  to  our  law. 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case. 

The.  What  say  you,  Hermia  ?     Be  advis'd,  fair  maid : 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  composed  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax,  • 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lysander. 

The.  Li  himself  he  is: 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice. 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

The.  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment  look. 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty. 
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In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts: 
But  I  heseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

Thb.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 
Elnow  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun ; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  £unt  hynms  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage: 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distilPd, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I 'grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  pause ;  and,  by  the  next  new  moon, 
(The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship,) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die. 
For  disobedience  to  your  fether's  will; 
Or  else,  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  Hfe. 

Dem.  Eelent,  sweet  Hermia ; — ^And,  Lysapder,  yield 
Tliy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 

Eqe.  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my  love ; 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine ;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lys.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  possess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
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Lys.  Keep  promise,  love :  Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

EvUer  Helena. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena!     Whither  away? 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair?  that  &ir  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair:  0  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes  are  load-stars ;  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching;  0,  were  favour  so, 
(Your  words  I  catch,)  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go. 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I  '11  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
0,  teach  me  how  you  look ;  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Hel.  0,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such  skill ! 

Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love.    . 

Hel.  0,  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move ! 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel,  None.     But  your  beauty;   would  that  fault  were 
mine! 

Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face ; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  like  a  paradise  to  me : 
0  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  heU! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phcebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass, 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Her.  Add  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
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EmptyiDg  our  bosoms  of  their  couosel  sweet, 

There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet : 

And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 

To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 

Farewell,  sweet  playfellow :  pray  thou  for  us, 

And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius! — 

Keep  word,  Lysander:  we  must  starve  our  sight 

From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight.       [Exit  TTien, 

Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you!       [Exit  LiBAin>BB. 

Hel.  How  happy  some  o*er  other  some  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that?     Demetrius  thinks  not  so; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vild,  holding  no  quantity. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind. 
Nor  hath  love*s  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste: 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  ofb  beguird. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear. 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjur'd  everywhere: 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 
So  he  dissolved,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia*s  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Pursue  her;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense: 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain. 
To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  II. — The  mm.     A  Room  in  a  Cottage, 
Enter  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  Quinoe,  and 

StABVMiING. 

QuiN.  Is  all  our  company  here  1 

Bot.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man, 
according  to  the  scrip. 

Qum.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  is 
thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude  be- 
fore the  duke  and  the  duchess,  on  his  wedding-day  at  night. 
Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play  treats 
on;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors;  and  so  grow  on  to 
a  point. 

Qum.  Marry,  our  play  is — ^The  most  lamentable  comedy, 
and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot.  a  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a  merry. 
Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll : 
Masters,  spread  yourselves. 

Qum.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — ^Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver. 
BoT.  Ready.     Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 
Qum.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus. 
BoT.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 
Qum.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly  for  love. 
BoT.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of 
it:  If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes;  I  will 
move  storms,  I  will  condole  in  some  measure.     To  the  rest : 
— Yet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Erdes 
rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 

"  The  raging  rocks 
And  shivering  shocks, 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison-gates; 
And  Phibbus'  car 
Shall  shine  from  far. 
And  make  and  mar 
The  foolish  fates." 
This  was  lofty!  — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. — This 
is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is  more  condoling. 
Qum.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 
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Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qnm.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby?  a  wandering  knight? 

Qum.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  njust  love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ;  I  have  a  l^eard 
coming. 

QuiN.  That  'a  all  one ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and 
you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

BoT.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too: 
I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice; — "  Thisne,  Thisne, — 
Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear;  thy  Thisby  dear!  and  lady 
dear!" 

QuiN.  No,  no,  you  must  play  Pyramus ;  and,  Flute,  you 
Thisby. 

BoT.  Well,  proceed. 

QuiN.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Stah.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby 's  mother. 
— ^Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

QuiN.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myself,  Thisby's  father; — 
Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part.^ — and,  I  hope,  here  is 
a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written?  pray  you,  if  it 
be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Qum.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but 
roaring. 

BoT.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  do 
any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will 
make  the  duke  say,  ^  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again." 

Qum.  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would  fright 
the  duchess  and  the  liadies,  that  they  woidd  shriek;  and  that 
were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

All.  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

BoT.  I  grant  you,  jfriends,  if  that  you  should  fright  the 
ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more  discretion 
but  to  hang  us ;  but  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I 
will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you 
an  't  were  any  nightingale. 

QuiN.  You  can  play  no  part  but  I^rramus:  for  Pyramus 
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is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  proper  man  as  one  shall  see  in  a 
summer's  day;  a  most  lovely,  gentleman-like  man;  therefcATe 
you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 

BoT.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were  I  best 
to  play  it  inl 

QuiN.  Why,  what  you  will. 

BoT.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour  beard, 
your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-in-grain  beard,  or  your 
French-crown-coloured  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

QuiN.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all, 
and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. — But,  masters,  here  are 
your  parts :  and  I  am  to  intreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire 
you,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night :  and  meet  me  in  the 
palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the  town,  by  moonlight ;  there 
we  will  rehearse:  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city  we  shall  be 
dogg'd  with  company,  and  our  devices  known.  In  the  mean 
time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties  such  as  our  play  wants. 
I  pray  you  fail  me  not. 

BoT.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearse  more  ob- 
scenely and  courageously.     Take  pains;  be  perfect;  adieu. 

Qum.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

BoT.  Enough.     Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.  [ExeurU. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Wood  nea/r  Aih.&a&. 

Enter  a  Fairy  on  one  nde,  and  Puce  on  the  other. 

Puck.  How  now,  spirit!  whither  wander  you? 
Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  Bush,  thorough  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green: 
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The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours: 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here,' 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I  *11  be  gone ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight, 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling : 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Enight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild : 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy. 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  gi-ove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 
But  they  do  square;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acoru-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  paaking  quite, 
Or  else  you  are  that  shi*ewd  and  kfiayish  sprite, 
CaU'd  Eobin  Goodfellow ;  are  you  not  he, 
That  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern ; 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chum ; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night  wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck: 
Are  not  you  he? 

PiTCK.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
WEen  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile. 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
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Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 

When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  condeiye, 

And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind  J 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait> 

Following,  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young  squire,) 

Would  imitate ;  and  sail  upon  the  land, 

To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 

As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 

But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die; 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy: 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obb.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay? 

TiTA.  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patientiy  dance  in  our  round. 
And  see  our  moonUght  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

TiTA.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.     Fairies,  away: 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exeunt  TrPANiA  cmd  her  train^ 

Obb.  WeU,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this  grove, 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither:  Thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Obb.  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  couldst  not,) 
Flying  between  the  cold -moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd:  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts: 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon ; 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
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Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell: 

It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, — 

Before,  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound, — 

And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flower:  the  herb  I  show*d  thee  cmoe; 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb:  and  be  thou  here  again. 

Ere  the  leviathan  csm  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I  '11  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Ejcit  PacK. 

Obe.  Having  once  this  juioe, 

1 11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes: 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  off  from  her  sights 
(As  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb,) 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  1  I  am  invisible ; 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Bnter  DsMETRins,  H.mjVS a  follomng  him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  feir  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I  'U  stay,  the  other  stayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me,  they  were  stoPn  into  this  wood. 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood, 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  Leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  1  Do  I  speak  you  fair? 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tdl  you — ^I  do  not,  nor  I  caiUH^  love  you  I 
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Hsib  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you  : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me;  only  give  me  leave. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  use  your  dog? 

Deh.  Tempt  not  too  much  the  hatred  of  my  spirit; 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place. 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

Hel.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night: 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company; 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world: 
Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I  '11  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes^ 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hel.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd: 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger:  Bootless  speed! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go : 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hel.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  and  field. 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius ! 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex; 
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We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do: 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I  'U  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  welL 

[ExeurU  Dem.  and  Heu 
Obb.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph:  ere  he  do  leave  this  grove, 
Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 

i2e-«n<er  Puck. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there  ?     Welcome,  wanderer. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obb.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine: 
There  sleeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in: 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  *11  streak  her  eyes. 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove. 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth:  anoint  his  eyes; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
Ma7  be  the  lady:  Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care;  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 

Puck.  Fear  not^  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do  so. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. — Another  'part  of  the  Wood, 

Enter  Tjhajsoil,  tcith  her  train, 

TiTA.  Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds; 
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Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some,  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits:  Sing^me  now  asleep; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 


BONOw 
L 

1  Fal  You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 

Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ; 
Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby ;  luUa,  lulla,  lullaby ; 
Never  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

n. 

2  Fiki.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here : 

Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence. 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  ofifenoe. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  &a 

2  Fai.  Hence,  away ;  now  all  is  well :  » 

One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

[Exeunt  Fairies.     Titania  «ifeep«. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Obe.  What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  wake, 

[Squeeiea  the  flower  on  Titania^s  eydids. 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take; 
Love  and  languish  for  his  sake; 
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Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 

Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 

In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 

When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear; 

Wake,  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Exit 

Enter  Ltbandeb  and  Hkrmta. 

Lyb.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood; 

And,  to  speak  tsroth,  I  have  forgot  our  way ; 
We  *11  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Heb.  Be  it  so,  Lysander,  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lts.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms  and  one  troth. 

Heb.  Nay,  good  liysander ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lie  further  off  yet^  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Ltb.  0,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit ; 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it: 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny; 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

He^  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty 
Such  separation,  as,  may  well  be  said. 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid: 
So  far  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend : 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter,  till  thy  sweet  life  end ! 

Ltb.  Amen,  Amen,  to  that  fair  prayer  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty! 
Here  is  my  bed :  Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Heb.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  press'd ! 

[TAe^  sleep. 
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-Snter  Puck. 

Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 

But  Athenian  find  I  none, 

On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 

This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 

Night  and  silence!  who  is  here? 

Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear: 

This  is  he  my  master  said 

Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 

And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound, 

On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 

Pretty  soul;  she  durst  not  lie 

Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 
'         Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe : 

When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 

Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 

So  awake,  when  I  am  gone ; 

For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit, 

Enter  Demetbiub  and  Helena,  nmning. 

Hbl.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 

Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 

HsL.  0,  wilt  thou  darkhng  leave  me  ?  do  not  so. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go.  [Exit  DEMEiBiuSb 

Hel.  0,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright?     Not  with  salt  tears: 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  fear; 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne? 
But  who  is  here] — Lysander!  on  the  ground! 
Dead?  or  asleep?     I  see  no  blood,  no  wound! 
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Lyaander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lyb,  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 

[Waking. 
Transparent  Helena!     Nature  shows  her  art, 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart 
Where  is  Demetrius?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  od  my  sword ! 

Hfji.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so : 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?     Lord,  what  though? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :  then  be  oootent. 

Lyb.  Content  with  Hermia?     No  :  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  now  I  love : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway*d : 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill, 
Beason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  wiU, 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  ? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do, 
Id  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
0,  that  a  lady  of  one  man  refus'd 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd !  [Exit, 

Lyb.  She  sees  not  Hermia: — Hermia,  sleep  thou  there; 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings; 
Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ; 
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So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated ;  but  the  most  of  me ! 
And  all  my  powers  address  your  love  and  might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight  [Eant. 

Her.  [starting.]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me !  do  thy  best, 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast ! 
Ah  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here  1 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear! 
Methought  a  serpent  ate  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey: 
Lysander!  what,  remov'd?  Lysander!  lord! 
What,  out  of  hearing  1  gone?  no  sound,  no  word? 
Alac^  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves ;  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No? — ^then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh: 
Either  death,  or  you,  I  'U  find  immediately.  [Eaii. . 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  L—The  Wood.     The  Qveen  of  Fairies  lying  asle^. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout,  amd  Starveunq. 

BoT.  Are  we  all  met? 

QuBJ.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here 's  a  marvellous  convenient  plaoe 
for  our  rehearsal :  This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this 
hawthorn  brake  our  tyring-house ;  and  we  will  do  it  in 
action,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 

Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 

Qum.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  'Pyramus  and 
Thisby '  that  will  never  please.  First,  Pyramus  must  draw 
a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which  the  ladies  cannot  abide. 
How  answer  you  that? 

Snout.  By  'rlakin,  a  parlous  fear. 

Star.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  out,  when  all  is 
dona 
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£oT.  Not  a  whit;  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well. 
Write  me  a  prologue:  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to  saj, 
I  we  will  do  DO  harm  with  our  swords ;  and  that  Pyramus  is 
not  killed  indeed:  and,  for  the  more  better  assurance,  tell 
them,  that  I  Pyramua  am  not  P^ramus,  but  Bottom  the 
weaver:  This  will  put  them  out  of  fear, 

Qnnr.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  probgue:  and  it  shall  be 
written  in  eight  and  six. 

BoT.  No,  make  it  two  more ;  let  it  be  written  in  eight 
ind  eight. 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion? 
I       Stab.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

'  BoT.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselves:  to 
brii^  in,  God  shield  us!  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most 
dreadful  thing:  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild-fowl 
than  your  lion,  hving;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he  is  not  a 
;    lion. 

BoT.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his  face 

:    must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he  himself  must 

I    speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect, — Ladies, 

i    or  fidr  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  1  would  request  you,  or 

I  would  entreat  you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  for 

yours.     If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity 

of  my  life:  No,  I  am  no  such  thing;  I  am  a  man  as  other 

men  are:  and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name;  and 

tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

QuiN.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard  things ; 
that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber:  for^  you 
know,  P^ramus  and  Thisby  meet  by  moonlight 

Snuo.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play  our  play? 

BoT.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  in  the  almanac;  find 
out  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

QuiN.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

BoT.  Why,  then  may  you  leave  a  casement  of  the  great 
chamber-window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and  the  moon  may 
shine  in  at  the  casement. 

QuiN.  Ay;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of  thorns 
and  a  lantern,  and  say,  he  comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present, 
the  person  of  moonshine.     Then  there  is  another  thing:  we 
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must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber;  for  P^ramus  and 
Thisby,  says  the  story,  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall 

Snug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — ^What  say  you, 
Bottom? 

BoT.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall:  and  let  him 
have  some  plaster,  or  some  lome,  or  some  rough-cast  about 
him,  to  signify  wall ;  or  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and 
through  that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Qdin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come,  sit  down, 
every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts.  Pyramus,  you 
begin:  when  you  have  spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that 
brake;  and  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue. 

Enter  PuoK  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen   homespuns    have  we    swaggering 
here, 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward?     I  '11  be  an  auditor; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Qdin.  Speak,  Pyramus: — Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr.  Thisby,  the  flowers  of  odious  savours  sweet. 

QuiN.  Odours,  odours. 

Pyb.  odours  savours  sweet: 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby  dear. 
But,  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while. 
And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.         [ExiL 

PucJK.  A  stranger  Pyramus  fhan  e'er  play'd  here! 

[Aside.— ExiL 
This.  Must  I  speak  now? 

QuiN.  Ay,  marry,  must  you :  for  you  must  understand  he 
goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and  is  to  come  again. 

This.  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily  white  of  hue, 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier. 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
1 11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb. 
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Qthn.  Ninus'  tomb,  man:  Wliy,  you  must  not  speak  that 
jet;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus:  you  speak  all  your  part 
at  once,  cues  and  all. — Fjrramus,  enter;  your  cue  is  past;  it 
is,  imer  tire, 

Be-enter  Puce,  and  Bottom  rvith  an  osb^s  head. 

This.  O, — ^As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never 

tire. 
Ptb.  If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine : — 

QuiN   O  monstrous !  0  strange !  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters!  fly,  masters!  help!  [JSamini  Qowna. 

Puck.  1 11  follow  you,  I  '11  lead  you  about  a  round, 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  thi'ough  brier ; 
Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  Are ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.  [Exit, 

BoT.  Why  do  they  run  away  1  this  is  a  knavery  of  them 
to  make  me  afeard. 

Be-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  0  Bottom,  thou  art  changed!  what  do  I  see  on 
thee? 

BoT.  What  do  you  see?  you  see  an  ass- head  of  your  own ; 
Do  you? 

Be-enter  Quince. 

QuiN.  Bless  thee.  Bottom  1  bless  thee!  thou  art  trans- 
lated. [Exit, 

BoT.  I  see  their  knavery:  this  is  to  make  an  ass  of  me; 
to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I  will  not  stir  from  this 
place,  do  what  they  can :  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here,  and 
I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid.  [Singa. 

The  oosel-cock,  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill. 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 

The  wren  with  Httle  quiU ; 

TiXA.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? 

IWaking 
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BoT.  The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 

The  plain-song  cuokoo  gray, 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 

And  dares  not  answer,  nay — 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird?  who 
would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  ay  cuckoo  never  so  ? 

TiTA.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  thy  note ; 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me. 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

£oT.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little  reason  for 
that :  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep  little 
company  together  now-a-days:  The  more  the  pity,  that  some 
honest  neighbours  will  not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can 
gleek  upon  occasion. 

Ttea.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful 

BoT.  Not  so,  neither:  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  get  out 
of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

TiTA.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go ; 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit,  of  no  common  rate ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state, 
And  I  do  love  thee :  therefore,  go  with  me ; 
I  'U  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep. 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so. 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom!  Cobweb!  Moth!  and  Mustard-seed! 

Enter  Peas-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustard-seed,  and  four 

Fairies. 

1  Fai.  Ready. 

2  Fai.  And  L 

3  Fal  And  I. 

4  Fal  And  I. 

All.  Where  shall  we  go? 
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TiTA.  Be  kind  aod  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  is  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  aprioocks,  and  dewberries; 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey-bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And,  for  night-tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyesj 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1  Fal  Hail,  mortal ! 

2  Fal  Hail! 

3  Fal  Hail! 

4  Fal  Hail! 

BoT.  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily. — I  beseech 
your  worship's  name. 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

BoT.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  master 
Cobweb:  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — 
Tour  name,  honest  gentleman? 

Peas.  Peas-blossom. 

BoT.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress  Squash,  your 
mother,  and  to  master  Peas-cod,  your  father.  Good  master 
Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — 
Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 

Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

BoT.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  patience 
well:  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef  hath  devoured 
many  a  gentleman  of  your  house:  I  promise  you,  your 
kindred  hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire  you 
more  acquaintance,  good  master  Mustard-seed. 

TiTA.  Come,  wait  upon  him ;  lead  him  to  my  bower. 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  hhn  silently.  [JEsseunt. 
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SCENE  IL—Another  part  of 'the  Wood, 

Filter  Oberon. 

Obb.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — How  now,  mad  spirit? 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 
Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals,, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls. 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake: 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head ; 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes :  When  they  him  spy. 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky; 
So  at  his  sight  away  his  fellows  fly : 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls; 
He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears  thus  strong, 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong; 
For  briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch ; 
Some,  sleeves ;  some,  hats ;  from  yielders  all  things  catch. 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there: 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
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Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  deviae. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  bid  thee  do  ? 

PucBL  I  took  him  sleeping, — that  is  finished  too,— • 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side ;     * 
That  when  he  wak'd  of  force  she  must  be  ej^dL 

Enter  Demetrxus  and  TTtbrvta, 

Obe.  Stand  close ;  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  0,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  should  use  thee  worse ; 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 
As  he  to  me :  Would  he  have  stolen  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?  1 11  beUeve  as  soon. 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noontide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be,  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look ;  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem.  So  should  the  miurder'd  look ;  and  so  should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stern  cruelty : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  dear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me? 

Deic.  I  'd  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 

Her.  Out.  dog!    out,   ciurl    thou   driv'st  me  past  the 
bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  slain  him  then  ? 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men ! 
Oh,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?    0,  brave  touch! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? 

VOL.  V,  ^  0 
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An  adder  did  it :  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dkm.  You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris'd  mood: 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander^s  blood; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 

Dem.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore? 

Her.  a  privilege  never  to  see  me  more. — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so: 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.  [JSsnt. 

Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein: 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrout  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe ; 
Which  now,  in  some  slight  measure,  it  will  pay, 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay.  [Lies  daum, 

Obe.  What  hast  thou  done?  thou  hast  mistaken  quite, 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight: 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  tum'd  true. 

Puce.  Then  fate  o'er-rules ;  that  one  man  holding  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind, 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  '•''  ar. 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here ; 
I  '11  charm  his  eyes  against  she  doth  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow^  [ExiL 

Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die. 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye ! 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 
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Be~€fUer  "PxJOK. 

Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 

HeleDa  is  here  at  haDd, 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 

Heading  for  a  lover's  fee ; 

Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see? 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 
Obe.  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awi^e. 
Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  wop  one— 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone ; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 

That  befall  preposterously. 

Enter  Lwandeb  and  Helezta. 

Ltb.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  aoom? 

Soom  and  derision  never  come  in  tears. 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  bom, 

Li  their  nativity  aU  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you, 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true? 

HigT..  Tou  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more. 

When  truth  kills  truth,  0  devilish-holy  fray! 
These  vows   are  Hermia's;  Will  you  give  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh: 
Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh ;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Lts.  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I  swore. 

Hel.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er. 

Lys,  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

DmL  [anoakingt.]  0  Helen,  goddess,  nymph,  perfect,  divine! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne? 
Crystal  is  muddy.     0,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cheiries,  tempting  grow ! 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus'  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand :  0,  let  me  kiss 
Thifi  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  1 
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Hkl.  0,  spite!     0,  hell!  I  see  you  are  all  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment. 
If  you  were  civil  and  knew  courtesy, 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
But  you  must  join,  in  souls,  to  mock  me  too? 
K  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show, 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so. 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts. 
When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
Yt)u  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia ; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena: 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise, 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision !     None  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin ;  and  extort. 
A  poor  souFs  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

Ltb.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius;  be  not  so; 
For  you  love  Hermia:  this,  you  know,  I  know: 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  Ibequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death.  ' 

Hel.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breatL 

Dem.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia;  I  will  none: 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoum'd; 
And  now  to  Helen  it  is  home  retum'd. 
There  to  remain. 

Lyb.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  &ith  thou  dost  not  know^ 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

JSfUer  Fermta. 

Her.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takea^ 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense: 
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Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Ljsander,  found ; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so? 

Lyb.  Why  should  he  stay  whom  love  doth  press  to  go  ? 

Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my  side? 

Lyb.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide; 
Pair  Helena;  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seek'st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make  thee  know, 
The  hate  I  bear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 

Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be. 

Hel.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  all  conjoined,  all  threc^ 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia!  most  ungrateful  maid! 
Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  oontriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — 0,  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence! 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds, 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem: 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  hearty 
Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder, 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend? 
It  is  not  friendly,  't  is  not  maidenly : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it ; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Heb.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words: 
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I  soerQJTou  not ;  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Bjsfi.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorOy 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  ? 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celestiall     Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  1  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection; 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate ; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  imlov'd ! 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Him.  I  understand  not  what  you  meau  by  this! 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  lookS| 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back; 
Wink  each  at  other;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up: 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  have  any  pity,  grace,  or  mauners, 
You  would  not  m^e  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well:  't  is  partly  mine  own  fault; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Ltb.  Stay,  gentle  Helena;  hear  my  excuse; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena  1 

Hel.  0,  excellent ! 

Hjseu  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel 

Ltb.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat ; 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength,  than  her  weak  prayers.—- 
Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life  I  do; 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  &lse  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Dem.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lts.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

Dem.  Quick,  come, — 

Hbb.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this! 

Lib.  Away,  you  Ethiope ! 

Dem.  No,  no,  sir : — 
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Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow; 
But  yet  come  not:  You  are  a  tame  man,  go! 

Lyb.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr:  vile  thing,  let  loose; 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me,  like  a  serpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what  change  is  this, 
Sweet  love! 

Lyb.  Thy  love?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out! 
Out,  loathed  medicine!     0,  hated  poison,  hence! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest? 

Hel.  Yes,  *sooth ;  and  so  do  yon. 

Lys.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  woi-d  with  thee 

Dem.  I  would  I  had  your  bond ;  for  I  perceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you ;  1 11  not  trust  your  word. 

Lyb.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  her  dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I  *11  not  harm  her  so. 

Her.  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate? 
Hate  me!  wherefore?     O  me!  what  news,  my  love? 
Am  not  I  Hermia?    Are  not  you  Lysander? 
I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night  you  lov*d  me;  yet,  since  night  you  left  me: 
Why  then  you  left  me, — 0,  the  gods  forbid ! — 
In  earnest^  shall  I  say? 

Lyb.  Ay,  by  my  life; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  of  doubt, 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer,  *t  is  no  jest, 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  0  me!  you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  by  night. 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfulness?     What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie!  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you! 

Hek  Puppet,  why  so?    Ay,  that  way  goes  the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him. 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem 
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Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low? 

How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole?  speak; 

How  low  am  I?     I  am  not  yet  so  low, 

But  that  my  nails  can  reach  onto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me;  I  was  never  curst; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me :  You,  perhaps,  may  think, 
Because  she 's  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower!  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  you; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood: 
He  foUow'd  you ;  for  love,  I  foUow'd  him. 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence ;  and  threaten'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too: 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  further:  Let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone:  Who  is  t  that  hinders  you! 

Hel.  a  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Ltb.  Be  not  afraid :  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

Dem.  No,  sir ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her  part 

Hel.  0,  when  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd: 
She  was  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again?  nothing  but  low  and  little? 
Why  will  you  sufiPer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

Lys.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  ofi&dous 

1  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services*  i 
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Let  her  aloue ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it. 

Lts.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right, 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow]  nay,  1 11  go  with  thee,  eheek  by  jole. 

[Ejseimt  LTa  and  Dkm. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you: 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [Exit^ 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit,  pwrming  Helena* 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  willingly. 

Puce.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 
That  I  have  *nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes: 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort. 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Obe.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight: 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep: 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye, 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 
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To  take  from  theoce  all  error,  with  his  might. 

And  make  his  eyeballs  roll  with  wonted  sight. 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 

Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 

And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 

With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 

I  *11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 

From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste; 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  &st, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  churchyards:  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon. 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort: 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red, 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste;  make  no  delay: 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  [Exit  Obebov. 

Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down ; 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 

I  am  fbar'd  in  field  and  town ; 

Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

j^nter  Ltbander. 

Lib.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius?  speik  thou  now. 
Puck.  Here,  villain ;  drawn  and  ready.    Where  art  thou  % 
Ltb.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then  to  plainer  groimd. 

[Eant  Lts.  cufoUomng  ike  vdo^ 
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Enter  Demetrius. 

Disk.  Lysander!  speak  again. 
Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 
Speak.     In  some  bush?     Where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head? 

Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars, 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come?     Come,  recreant;  come,  thou  child; 
1 11  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  He  is  defll'd 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea;  art  thou  there? 

Puce.  Follow  my  voice:  we'll  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeu}it, 

He-enter  Ltbander. 

Lyb.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on ; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  followed  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.   Come,  thou  gentle  day !    [Lies  dwon. 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  gray  hght, 
1 11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  \SU&ps. 

Ee-enter  Fuck  and  Demetrius, 

Puck.  Ho,  ho,  hoi     Coward,  why  com'st  thou  not? 

Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st;  for  well  I  wot, 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place; 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now? 

Puce.  Come  hither;  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Ni^,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou  shalt  buy  this 
dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited.    [Lies  doiim  cmi  deefs. 
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^n^  Helena. 

Eel.  0,  weary  night,  0,  long  and  tedious  night, 
Abate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east, 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  daylight. 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And  deep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow^s  eye, 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company.  {^Sieept, 

PuoK.  Yet  but  three?     Come  one  more; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad: 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Heb.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briers ; 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray !     [Lies  dovm. 
Puck.         On  the  ground 
Sleep  sound: 
I  '11  apply 
To  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy 

[Squeezing  the  Juice  on  Ltbaitdeb^s  et^ 
When  thou  wak'st^ 
Thou  tak'st 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again^ 
And  all  shall  be  well. 

[JSait  Puck. — ^Deii,  Hel.,  Se,,  deqot 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L—Ths  Wood. 

Enter  TrrAXTiA.  cmd  Bottom,  Fairies    attending;    Oberon 

behind  unaeen, 

TiTA.  Come,  sit  tliee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 

And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

BoT.  Where's  Peas-blossom? 

Peas.  Keady. 

BoT.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blossom. — ^Where  's  monsieur 
Cobweb? 

Cob.  Ready. 

BoT.  Monsieur  Cobweb ;  good  monsieur,  get  your  weapons 
m  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the 
top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  monsieur,  bring  me  the  honey- 
bag.  Bo  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur ; 
and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I 
would  be  loth  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag, 
signior.     Where 's  monsieur  Mustard-seed 

Must.  Ready. 

BoT.  Give  me  your  neif,  monsieur  Mustard-seed.  Pray 
you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must.  What 's  your  will ? 

BoT.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cavalero  Cobweb 
to  scratch-  I  must  to  the  barber's,  monsieur;  for,  methinks, 
I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  feice;  and  I  am  such  a 
tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me  I  must  scratch. 

TiTA.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love? 

BoT.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music ;  let  us  have 
the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

TiTA.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

BoT.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  could  munch  your 
good  dry  oats.  Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle 
of  hay :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

TiTA.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 
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BoT.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of  dried  pea& 
But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir  me;  I  have  an 
exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

TiTA.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away.   * 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysudde 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
0,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee !  [They  sleep. 

Obebon  (tdvcmces.    Enter  Puck. 

Obb.  Welcome,  good    Bobin.     See'st  thou    this  sweet 

sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity. 
For  meeting  her  of  late,  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her  and  £eJ1  out  with  her: 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers; 
And  that  samtd  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  sWell  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowVets'  eyes. 
Like  tears  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  1  had,  at  my  pleasure,  taunted  her, 
And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begg'd  my  patience^ 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  laud. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  imdo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain; 
That  he  awaking  when  the  other  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair; 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night*s  accidents, 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 

Be  thou,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be, 

[Touching  her  eyw  mth  an  heih* 

See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see: 
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Dian's  bud  o*er  Cupid^s  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania,  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen*  ^ 

Tefa.  My  Oberon !  what  visious  have  I  seen ! 
Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 

Ttfa.  How  came  these  things  to  passt 

0,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now ! 

Obe.  Silence  a  while. — Bobin,  take  off  this  head. — 
l^tania^  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  aU  these  five  the  sense. 
TiTA.  Music,  ho !  music ;  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 
Puck.  When  thou  wak*st,  with  thine  own  fool's  eyes  peep. 
Obe.  Sound,  music.  [Still  miwia]     Come,  my  queen,  take 
hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly. 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity: 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 
Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark; 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.    Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad. 
Trip  we  after  the  night*s  shade: 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Tha.    Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight, 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found. 
With  these  mortals  on  the  ground.  [Exeunt. 

[Horns  sound  within. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hipfoltta,  Eqeub,  and  train. 

The.  Go  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley;  let  them  go: 
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Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 

And  mark  the  musical  confusion 

Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once,     - 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay*d  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry:  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind^ 
So  fiew*d,  so  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crook -knee'd  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly :     , 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  soft;  what  nymphs  are  these? 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 
And  this  Lysander;  this  Demetrius  is; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena: 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 
But,  speak,  Egeus;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice? 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 

Horns,  and  shout  within,     Demetrius,  Lysander,  Hermia, 
and  Helena,  v)aJce  and  start  up. 

The.  Good  morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 

Lts.  Pardon,  my  lord.     [He  and  the  rest  hied  to  TeusSEUS. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

I  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies ; 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world. 
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That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity? 

Ltb.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half  'sleep,  half  waking :  But  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here: 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is;) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Eqe.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord;  you  have  enough; 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stol'n  away,  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me: 
You  of  your  wife,  and  me  of  my  consent, — 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth, 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  follow*d  them; 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But,  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gaud. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon : 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betroth*d  ere  I  saw  Hermia: 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food : 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met: 
Of  this  discourse  we  will  hear  more  anon. 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  woniy 
Our  purpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 

VOL.  V.  D 


Awaj,  with  us,  to  Athens:  Three  and  three, 
We  '11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 
Come,  Hippol^rta. 

[Exeunt  TmsECB,  Hippoltta,  Eobhs,  and  inn 
Dem.  These  thiaEfs  seem  small  and  undUtiiuniishable. 
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SCENE  XL— Athena    A  JRoom  in  Quinoe'j  ffaum. 

Enter  QtrmcE,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Stabteleno. 

QniN.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house?    is  he  oome 
home  yet? 

SsAfi.  He  cannot  be  heard  oil    Out  of  doubt,  he  is  tnuis- 
ported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not^  th^i  the  play  is  marred ;  It  goes 
not  forward,  doth  it? 

QuiN.  It  is  not  possible:  you  have  not  a  man  in  all 
Athens  able  to  discharge  I^rramus,  but  he. 

Flu.  No  ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft 
man  in  Athens. 

QuiN.  Ye%  and  the  best  person  too :  and  he  is  a  very 
paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is^  God  bless 
OS,  a  thing  of  naught. 

Enter  SmjQ. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  temple,  and 
there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  married :  if  our 
sport  had  gone  forward  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence 
a-day  during  his  life;  he  could  not  have  *Bcaped  sixpence 
arday:  an  the  duke  had  not  given  him  sixpence  a-day  for 
playing  Pyramus,  1*11  be  hanged;  he  would  have  deserved 
it:  sixpence  a-day,  in  F^ramus,  or  nothing. 

^iter  Bottom. 

BoT.  Where  are  these  lads?  where  are  these  hearts? 

QuiN.  Bottom ! — 0  most  courageous  day !  O  most  happy 
hour! 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders:  but  ask  me  not 
what ;  for  if  I  tell  you  I  am  no  true  Athenian.  I  will  tell 
you  everything,  right  as  it  fell  out. 

Qunr.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

f>t  a  word  of  me.     All  that  I  will  tell  you  is,  thai 
hath   dined:  Get   your   apparel  together;    good 
your  beards,  new  ribbons  to  your  pumps;  meet 
t;he  palace;  every  man  look  o*er  his  part;  for, 
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the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In  any  case, 
let  Thisby  have  clean  linen :  and  let  not  him  that  plays  the 
lion  pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  tiie  lion's 
claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlic,  for 
we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to 
hear  them  say  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No  more  words;  away; 
go,  away.  [Exewxt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Athens.    An  AjpoMimmt  in  the  Falaoe  of  Theseus 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Philostrate,  Lords,  and 

Attendants. 

Hip.  'T  is  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  ot 
The.  More  strange  than  true.     I  never  may  believe 

"taiese  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 

Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 

More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
.    Are  of  imagination  all  compact: 
\    One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold— 
\  That  is  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
\Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Both  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaye% 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ; 

That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 

It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy; 

Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear. 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  overi 
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And  all  their  minds  traDsfigur'd  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy; 
£ut^  howsoeyer,  strange,  and  admirable. 

Erder  Lysandeb,  Demetrius,  Hwrmta,  and  Heuena. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  fiill  of  joy  and  mirth. 
Joy,  gentle  friends !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love, 
Accompany  your  hearts! 

Lts.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 

The.  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  have, 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand?     Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour 
Gall  Philostrat& 

Philost.        Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening? 
What  mask,  what  music?  How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight] 

Philost.  There  is  a  brief,  how  many  sports  are  rife; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  vtrill  see  first. 

[Oiving  a  paper, 

Ltb.  \Eeads!\  "  The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to  be  sung. 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 

The.  We  *11  none  of  that:  that  have  I  told  my  love,  ' 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 

Lys.  ^'  The  ri6t  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage.** 

The.  That  is  an  old  device,  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

Ltb.  **  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary." 

The.  That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical^ 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

Lys.  ''A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramua^ 
And  his  love  Thisbe;  very  tragical  mirth.*' 

The.  Merry  and  tragical  ?  Tedious  and  brief  ? 
That  is,  hot  ice^  and  wonderous  strange  snow. 
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How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 

PHIL06T.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long; 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious:  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is; 
For  Fyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which  when  I  saw  rehearsed,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  tiiat  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  labour*d  in  their  minds  till  now; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath^d  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

Philobt.  No,  my  noble  lord, 

It  is  not  for  you:  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
(Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents,) 
Extremely  stretched  and  oonn*d  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in :  and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[Exit  PniLOffERAIE. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'erchai'g'd, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 

Hip.  He  says,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake: 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do. 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
ThrotUe  their  practised  accent  in  their  feais^ 
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And,  in  conclusioo,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 

Not  paying  me  a  welcome :  Trust  me,  sweet, 

Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick*d  a  welcome ; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Ix)ye,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity. 

In  l^st  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Enter  PniLOSTaATE. 

Philost.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  address*d. 
Thk  Let  him  approach.  [Flotmah  of  trumpets. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Pbol.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

Phat  you  should  think  we  come  not  to  offend, 
But  with  good  will.     To  show  our  simple  skill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  repent  you. 
The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

Tedb.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lts.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt ;  he  knows 
not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord:  It  is  not  enough  to 
speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  his  prologue  like  a  child 
on  a  recorder ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government. 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain;  nothing  im- 
paired, but  all  disordered.     Who  is  next? 

Enter  Pybahus  cmd  TmsBE,  Wall,  Moonshine,  and  Lion, 

cu  in  dv/mib  ekow, 

Pbol.  Gentles,  perchance  you  wonder  at  this  show; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know; 
This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certdin. 
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This  man,  with  lime  aud  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder: 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 

To  whisper,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 

Presenteth  Moonshine:  for,  if  you  will  know, 
By  moonshine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus*  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  Lion  hight. 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall ; 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain : 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall, 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slain: 
Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade. 

He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And,  Thisby  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[Exeunt  Prol.,  Thisbe,  Lion,  and  Moonshink. 

The.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord:   one  lion  may,  when  many 
asses  do. 

Wall.  Li  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befall, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall: 
And  such  a  wall  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny*d  hole,  or  chink. 
Through  which  the  lovers,  P^mus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
*    This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  is  so : 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better? 
Dev.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard  discourse^ 
my  lord. 
Teos.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence. 
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.^n^PXRAHUS. 

Pnu  O  grim-look'd  night!  O  night  with  hue  so  Uack! 

0  night,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not! 
O  night,  0  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot! 
And  thou,  0  wall,  thou  sweet  and  lovely  wall. 

That  stands  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine; 
Thou  wall,  0  wall,  0  sweet  and  lovely  wall. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 

eyne.  [Wall  holds  up  hU  finger*. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall:  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  tiiis  t 

But  what  see  I  ?     No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss; 

Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me! 

The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should  curse  again. 

BoT.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not.  "  Deceiving  me " 
is  Thisby's  cue:  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her 
through  the  wall.  You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told 
you: — ^Yonder  she  comes. 


Enter  TaiSB^ 

Thib.  0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans, 
For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me: 
My  cherry  Hps  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee. 

Ptb.  I  see  a  voice:  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 

To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thisby! 

Tms.  My  love!  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

Pyb.  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace; 
And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  stiU. 

Tms.  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kilL 

Ptb.  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true. 

This.  As  Shafalus  to  Proorus,  I  to  you. 

Ptb.  0,  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  walL 

Tms.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  Ups  at  all. 

PiB.  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straightway? 

TasL  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay. 
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Wall.    Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged  so 
And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  awaj  doth  go. 

[Ea;ewU  Wall,  Pyramus,  and  Tmsi 

The.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neighboi 

Dbm.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilfdl 
hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e'er  I  heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the  woi 
are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination,  then,  and  not  theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than  they  of  thei 
selves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men.  Here  come  ti 
noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Mooitbhine. 

Lion.  Tou,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floorj 
May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion's  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam: 
For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  of  my  life. 

The.  a  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 

Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Lyb.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Debl  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  his  valour  cannot  carry  hia 
discretion ;  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  valour ; 
for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well:  leave  it  to 
his  discretion,  and  let  us  hearken  to  the  moon. 

Moon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present. 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 
The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invisible  wiih.- 
in  the  circumference. 
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Moon.  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ; 
Myself  the  man  T  th'  moon  do  seem  to  be. 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest:  the  man 
should  be  put  into  the  lantern :  How  is  it  else  the  man  i' 
the  moon? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle:  for,  you 
Bee,  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

Hip.  I  am  weary  of  this  moon :  Would  he  would  change. 

The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion,  that  he 
is  in  the  wane:  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  aU  reason^  we  must 
stay  the  time. 

Lyb.  Proceed,  Moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  to  tell  you,  that  the 
lantern  is  the  moon;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon;  this  thorn- 
bush,  my  thorn-bush ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  thev 
are  in  the  moon.     But,  silence ;  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Tbjbee, 

This.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb:  Where  is  my  love? 
Lion.  Oh — .  [The  Lion  roars. — Thibbb  runs  off. 

Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Well  shone,  moon.     Truly,  the  moon  shines  with  a 
good  grace. 
The.  Well  moused,  lion. 

[The  Lion  tears  Tejsse^s  numtle,  amd  eaiL 
Deil  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
Lyb.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 

Enter  "Ptrakub, 

Ptr.  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams ; 
I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright ; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams, 
I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby's  sight. 
But  stay; — 0  spite! 
But  mark ; — Poor  knight^ 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here! 
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Eyes,  do  you  see? 

How  can  it  be? 
0  dainty  duck!  0  dear! 

Thy  mantle  good, 

What,  stained  with  blood? 
Approach  ye  furies  fell ! 

0  fates !  come,  come ; 

Cut  thread  and  thrum ; 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell ! 

The.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend,  woi 
go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 

Ptb.  0,  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame? 

Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflower'd  my  dear: 
"Which  is — no,  no — ^which  was  the  fairest  dame, 
That  Hv'd,  that  loVd,  that  Uk'd,  that  look*d 
cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  I^ramus: 
Ay,  that  left  pap 
"Where  heart  doth  hop  >— 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  I  dead. 
Now  am  I  fled: 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky: 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight! 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die. 

[Dies — Eant  MooNSHiNflL 

Dbm.  No  die,  out  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but  one. 

Lys,  Less  than  an  ace,  man;  for  he  is  dead ;  he  is  nothing. 

The.  "With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet  recover, 
and  prove  an  ass. 

Hn>.  How  chance  Moonshine  is  gone,  before  Thisbe  comes 
back  and  finds  her  lover? 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  starlight. — Here  she  oomeB; 
and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 
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Hip.  MethinkS;  she  should  not  use  a  long  one  for  such  a 
Pjrramus:  I  hope  she  will  be  brief. 

Dem.  a  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  I^ramus,  which 
Thisbe,  is  the  better. 

Ltb.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet  eyea 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  viddioet. 

This.         Asleep,  my  love  ? 

What,  dead,  my  dove] 
0  Pyramus,  arise, 

Speak,  speak.     Quite  dumb? 

Dead,  dead?     A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 

These  lily  lips. 

This  cherry  nose. 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 

Are  gone,  are  gone : 

Lovers,  make  moan ! 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 

0  sisters  three. 

Come,  come  to  me, 
With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

Lay  them  in  gore, 

Since  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

Tongue,  not  a  word: 

Come,  trusty  sword; 
Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue ; 

And  farewell,  friends; 

Thus  Thisbe  ends: 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.  [Dies, 

The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  lefb  to  bury  the  dead. 

Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

BoT.  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted  their 
fethers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a 
Bergomask  dance,  between  two  of  our  company? 

The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you;  for  your  play  needs  no 
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excuse.  Never  excuse;  for  when  the  players  are  all  dead, 
there  need  none  to  be  blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had 
played  Pyramus,  aud  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe's  garter,  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy:  and  so  it  is,  truly;  and  very 
notably  discharged  But  come,  your  Bergomask:  let  your 
epilogue  alone.  [Here  a  dance  of  Cioms, 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 

Lovers  to  bed :  't  is  almost  fairy  time. 

I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  mom, 

As  much  as  we  this  night  have  ovei-watch'd. 

This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguil*d 

The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. — 

A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity, 

In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [ExeumL 


SCENE  n. 

Enter  TvctL 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide. 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house: 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 
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Enter  Obebok  and  Tetania,  with  their  train, 

Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light, 

B7  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire  * 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Teea.  First,  rehearse  this  song  by  rote: 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

BONO,   Am)  DANOB. 

Obb.  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  bouse  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be: 
And  the  issue  there  create, 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be ; 
And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity, 
ShaU  upon  their  children  be. 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait ; 
And  each  several  chamber  bless. 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace. 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest, 
And  the  owner  of  it  btost. 

Trip  away; 

Make  no  stay: 
Meet  me  aU  by  break  of  day. 

[ExemU  Obebok,  Tetania,  and  train. 
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Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended. 
Think  but  this,  (and  all  is  mended,) 
That  you  have  but  slumber'd  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme^ 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend; 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 
And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue, 
We  will  make  amends,  ere  long: 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call 
So,  good  night  unto  you  aU. 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends, 
And  Bobin  shall  restore  amends.  [JSaiL 


VABIOUS   BEADINGS. 


**  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
"Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  oyer-oanopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  mnsk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lnll'd  in  these  howen  with  dances  and  delight." 


The  reading  given  above  is  that 
of  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  CSorrector. 
Kr.  Collier  says  that  'ftMcioiw '  of 
the  original  is  *'  too  mnch  for  the 
verse;"  and  that  *^how€r»^  in- 
stead of  the  original  ^^fotoen*  is 
"best  adapted  to  the  place," — 
adding,  **  it  is  certain  that  the  lush 
woodbine,  mnsk  roses,  and  eglan- 
tine, which  qnite  over-oanopied 
the  bank,  converted  it  into  bow- 


VOL.  T. 


(Act  II.,  So.  1.) 

Steevens,  who  hated  variety  in 
metre,  gives  as, 
'  I  know  a  bank  wh/eretm  the  wild 

thyme  blows.' 
For  the  same  love  of  oonnting 
syllables  npon  the  fingers,  the 
htdom  woodbine  of  the  old  co- 
pips  was  changed  into  huh  wood- 
bine. Fanner,  who  knew  as  little 
about  the  melody  of  verse  as 
Steevens,  would  read   (omitting 

*  O'er-eanopied  with  luscions 
woodbine.' " 

Now,  are  we  to  abandon  these 
lines,  in  their  origmal  integrity, 
^  As  sweet,  as  musical, 
As  bright  ApoUo's  lute,  strung 

with  his  hair," 
having  rejected  the  bidding  of  the 
Steevenses  and  the  Farmers,  at  the 
command  of  the  corrector  and 
emendator  of  the  second  folio? 
But,  mending  the  sense  as  well  as 
the  metre  (according  to  these  no- 
tions), is  the  corrector  to  force  on 
us  (owerf  instead  of Jlowen  t  Mliat 
have  the  ox-lips,  and  the  wild 
thyme,  and  the  violet  done,  that 
they  are  to  be  excluded  from  Tita- 

nia'sbed? 
£ 
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'*  What!  can  yon  do  me  greater 
*'  Hate  me !  wherefore?    0,  me 

The  original  has — **  What  newf 
my  love  ?  "  Mr.  Gollier'B  Corrector 
has  altered  'news'    to 


"News,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "was 
formerly  spelt  netoetf  and  so  it 
stands  in  the  folios,  and  the  printer 
or  copyist  misread  nteanet/* 


harm  than  hate? 

!  what  means  my  loye  ?  " 

(Act  III.,  Sc.  2.) 

The  Corrector  is,  we  think,  right 
Although  '  news '  was  not  always 
nsed  in  the  present  familiar  sense, 
and  may  here  signify  "  what  is 
this  new  feeling?" — ^there  is  some- 
thing harsh  in  the  expression,  and 
meam  might  be  safely  adopted. 


GLOSSABT. 


Abbidoiocnt.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1.  * 

"  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening." 

What  pastime,  what  employment,  have  you  to  abridge  "  the 
lazy  time." 

Abt  it.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

«  Thou  Shalt  aby  it" 
The  word  is  also  used  by  Demetrius  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
scene.    It  means  suffer  for  it  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have, 
''Fool-hardy  knight,  ftdl  soon  thou  shalt  aby 
This  foul  reproach." 

Addbessed.    Act  y.,  Sc.  1. 

"  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  address'd." 
Address'd  is  ready. 

Babm.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  Sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm." 
Barm  is  still  a  provincial  term  for  yeast.    Bums  has, 
"  Searching  auld  wives*  barrels 
Och-hon  1  the  day  1 
That  clarty  barm  should  stain  my  laurels." 

Bebooiiask  Dance.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1. 

An  Italian  dance,  after  the  manner  of  the  peasants  of  Beiigo 
masoo. 
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Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Beteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyea" 

Beteem  is  to  give,  to  bestow.  Spenser,  in  the  '  Faerie  Queen, 
has, 

"  So  wonld  Tf  said  the  enchanter,  glad  and  fain, 
Beteem  to  yon  his  sword,  you  to  defend." 

Bt  'BLAKnr.    Act  III.^  Sc.  1.    A  petty  oatL    By  our  ladykin,  our 
little  lady. 

(jEASQtsjsa,    Act  n.,  Sc.  1. 

"  She  neyer  had  so  sweet  a  changeling." 

Changeling  is  a  child  procured  in  exchange. 

Chbeb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  All  &ncy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer." 

Face ;  frt>m  the  French  ch^e, 

CHiLDiira.    Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

"  The  childing  autumn." 

Childing  is  producing.  In  his  ninety-seventh  sonnet^  Shak- 
spere  has  the  "  teeming  autumn,''  which  is  the  same  idea. 

COLUED.     Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Brief  as  the  lightning  if  the  collied  night" 
Black,  smutted.    The  word  coltied  is  still  used  in  this  sense 
by  the  colliers  of  Staffordshire.    Shakspere  found  it  there, 
and  removed  it  to  the  regions  of  poetiy. 

CoM'JUJM'in.    Act  II.,  Sc  2. 

''That  they  have  overbome  their  continents." 

Their  banks.  A  continent  is  that  which  contains  or  keeps  in, 
from  the  Latin  carUinere. 

GuBST.    Act  IIL,  Sc  2.    Shrewish. 

DjfiWiuuiKiJES.    Act  in.,  Sc  1. 

"Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries." 

The  dewberry  is  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  bramble,  the  Bubus 
ocBsius  of  botanists,  and  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
one  who  has  lived  in  the  country ;  but  one  of  the  commen- 
tators tells  us  that  dewberries  are  gooseberries,  and  another 
that  they  are  raspberries. 

Do  OOT.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1. 

"  While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy." 
Do  coy  is  here  to  caress. 

Duo.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

''  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  Duke" 
Duke,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  dxaCf  a  warlike  leader,  was  used 
in  a  general  and  indefinite  sense  by  our  older  writers.    In 
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the  common  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Chronicles,  we 
have  a  list  of  the  Dukes  of  Edom.  Gower  has  Duke  Spa^ 
tacns ;  Chaucer,  Duke  Theseus;  and  Stonyhurst,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  iSneid,  Duke  JBneas;  so  that  Steevens  was 
not  justified  in  calling  it  **  a  misapplication  of  a  modem 
title.'' 

Eight  and  six.    Act  IIL,  Sc.  1. 

*'  It  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six." 

That  is,  written  in  yerses  of  eight  and  six  syllAbles  alter- 
nately. 

Ebolbs.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein.  * 

Hercules  was  one  of  the  roaring  heroes  of  the  rude  productions 
of  the  dramatists  preceding  Shakspere. 

Faib.    Act  I.^  Sc.  1. 

"  Demetrius  loves  your  fair." 

Fair  is  here  used  as  a  substantive  for  beauty.    In  the  '  Co- 
medy of  Errors'  we  have, 

"  My  decayed  fSur, 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair." 

Fall.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

''  And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fidl." 
The  verb  is  here  used  actively,  ^  common  practice  among  our 
older  writers. 

Fancy's  followebs.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers." 
Fancy's  followers  are  here  the  followers  of  love.     Fancy  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  song  in  the  '  Merchant  of 
Venice,' 

"  Tell  me  where  is  fimcy  bred ; " 

and  it  is  used  in  a  similar  way  in  three  passages  of  the 
present  play.    In  Act  II.,  Sc.  2,  we  have, 

"  In  maiden  meditation,  fistncy  free;** 

In  Act  III.,  Sc.  2, 

''All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer;" 

And  in  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1, 

"  Fair  Helena  in  fistncy  following  me." 

Favoub.    Act  I.,  Se.  1. 

"  Sickness  is  catching;  0,  were  &vour  so." 
Favour  is  features,  appearance,  putward  qualitiea    The  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  '  Cymbdlne,'  *  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure,' and  '  Hamlet.'    We  have  still  the  ezpreaslon  weU^ 
favoured  vith  the  same  meaning. 
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Qlebk.     Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  I  can  gleek  upon  oocaaion.** 

Probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  glig,  joy,  mirth,  or  singing. 
A  gligman  was  a  minstrel  or  a  jester.  Bottom  here  means 
to  say  that  he  can  joke  occasionally,  though  the  word  was 
often  used  in  the  sense  of  scorn  or  derision.  In  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet/  Act  lY.,  Sc.  6,  we  have, 

"  Musician.  What  will  yon  give  usl " 

"  Peter.  No  money,  on  my  fiuth;  but  the  gleek." 

And  in  'Henry  V.'  Act  V.,  Sc  I.,  Fluellen  says, 

**  I  haye  seen  yon  gleeking  and  gulling  at  this  gentleman." 

HeV OHMAK.      Act  II.,'  Sc  2. 

"  I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy 
To  be  my  henchman." 

A  henchman  was  originally  an  attendant  on  horseback,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hengea,  a  horse.    Chaucer  has, 

"  And  eveiy  knight  had  after  him  riding 
Three  henshmen  him  awaiting." 

It  came  afterwards  to  signify  a  page  of  honour  at  court,  and 
tiie  office  was  abolished  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  has  also 
been  conjectured  to  be  derived  i&om  haunthman,  one  that 
follows  his  chief  or  lord  at  his  haunch. 

Hold,  ob  out  Bow-sfsmas.    Act  L,  Sc.  2. 

This  is  said,  by  Capell,  to  be  a  proyerbial  expression,  derived 
from  the  days  of  archeiy ;  "  when  a  party  was  made  at 
butts,  assurance  of  meeting  was  given  in  the  words  of  that 
phrase." 

Ih  a  SFLEKXr.     Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth." 
In  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  or  caprice. 

Inobxasb.    Act  IL,  Sc  2. 

«  The  mazed  world. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which." 

Their  increase  is  their  produce     The  productions  of  the 
^  various  seasons  have  so  changed  as  to  confound  one  will^  ^^f* 

other. 

KvofFaBAS&    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Ton  minimus,  of  hind'ring  knot-grass  made" 

Bichard  Tomlinson,  a  botanical  apothecary  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry,  says  knot-grass  is  "a  low  reptant  herb." 
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Latghbd.    Act  III.,  Sc.  I. 

^  Hast  thon  yet  latch'd  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice  1" 

Hamner  says  latch'd  is  lick'd  o*er;  but  it  is  more  probably 
used  in  the  common  sense  of  closed,  fastened. 

Lob.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits.** 
Looby,  lubber,  lubbard. 

LOBDSHIP.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship.** 

Lordship  is  authority.  Wickliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible 
(Romans,  chap.  vi.  ver.  9)  has  lordship,  where  the  autiliorised 
translation  has  dominion. 

MiDDLB  Summeb's  bpsino.    Act  XL,  Sc.  2. 

"Never,  since  the  middle  summer^s  spring." 
The  beginning  of  mid-summer.    The  spring  is  frequently 
used  by  our  early  writers  as  the  beginning,  as  **  the  spring 
of  the  day.** 

Might.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit.** 

Might  is  here  used  to  express  the  will,  not  the  power.  What 
one  mayeth — ^the  will  for  the  deed.  See  Tooke, '  DiversioiiB 
of  Purley,*  Part  ii.  c  5. 

Neip.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

'*  Give  me  your  nei£** 
Neif  is  fist.    In  'Henry  IV.,'  Part  I.,  Act  IL,  Sc.  4,  we  have 
"  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  your  neif."    The  word  still  exists  in 
Scotland,  in  the  forms  of  Nieve  and  Nief. 

Night-bulb.    Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove  t " 
Night-rule  is  night-revel,    fhie  old  spelling  of  renud  became 
rule :  and  Douce  says,  that  we  thence  obtained  "  the  lord  of 
mis-rule." 

NowL.    Act  in.,  Sc.  2. 

"  An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head.** 
The  skull,  head. 

Oes.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Than  all  yon  fiery  068.** 
Oes  are  circlesi 
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Obbs.    Act  IL,  Sc  1. 

**  To  dew  her  orbs  npon  the  green." 
The  orbs  are  the  fairy-rings  npon  the  grass,  which  a  beautifnl 
BnpersUtion  ascribes  to  their  having  fonned  the  round  of  the 
night-tripping  Mries. 

OVXRFLOWN.     Act  lY.,  Sc  1. 

**  I  would  be  loth  to  have  yon  overflown  with  a  honey-bag." 
Flooded,  drowned.    Kilton,  in  his  *  Paradise  Lost^'  book  iv., 
"  Then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine." 

The  sense  ia  the  same,  and  the  one  naaaage  elncidates  the 
other. 

Pablous.    Act  IIL,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  parlous  fear." 
A  perilous  fear. 

Patohid  Fool.    Act  IT.,  Sc  1. 

**  But  man  is  but  a  patched  fool." 
A  fool  in  his  official  dress,  his  parti-coloured  coat 

Pavkd  Foubtain.    Act  IL,  Sc.  2. 

"  By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook." 

The  paved  fountain  does  not  mean  an  artificially-paved  foun- 
tain as  Johnson  has  supposed,  but  a  fountain  or  stream  run- 
ning over  pebbles,  as  contrasted  with  the  rushy  brook. 
Drayton  has  "pearl-paved  ford;"  Marlow,  the  "pebble- 
paved  channel  ;**  and  Milton,  the  "  coral-paven  bed." 

Pkluho.    Act  IL,  Sc  2. 

"  Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud." 
Something  petty,  of  little  worth,  contemptible  The  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  Act  IL, 
Sc.  2 ;  and  in  '  Richard  II.,'  Act  IL,  Sc  1.  It  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Teutonic  palt,  a  rag,  and  that  paltry, 
pelts  (skins),  and  peltry,  are  from  the  same  root. 

PSNBIONIEBS.     Act  IL,  Sc.  1. 

**  The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be." 

The  pensioners  were  Queen  Elizabeth's  fsivourite  attendants, 
chosen  from  among  the  handsomest  men  of  the  first  &mi- 
lies,  and  whom  Mrs.  Quickly  (*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' 
Act  IL,  Sc  2)  places  above  earls. 

Prefkbksd.    Act  ly.,  Sc  2. 

"Our  play  is  preferred." 

Preferred  is  not  used  here  in  the  sense  of  chosen  in  preference, 
but  in  that  of  offered ;  as  we  say,  a  suit  is  preferred. 
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Pbofbbties.    Act  L,  Sc  2. 

"  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties." 
The  person  who  has  charge  of  the  wooden  swords,  pasteboard 
shields,  and  other  such  materials  necessary  for  the  business 
of  the  stage,  is  still  called  the  property-man*    The  techni- 
calitieB  of  the  theatre  are  vezy  enduring. 

Qtjbbn.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

**  Sometimes  labour  in  the  quern." 

Quern  is  a  mill,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  eweom  or  cwym,  gene- 
rally used  for  a  handmill. 

Keab-hioe.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Some,  war  with  rear-mice." 
Bear-mice  are  bats. 

SoEip.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Call  them  .  .  •  •  according  to  the  scrip. 

Scrip,  script,  is  a  written  paper.  Locke  calls  bills  of  exchange 
**  scrips  of  paper,"  and  the  term  is  still  in  use  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Squahe.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1.    To  quarreL    See  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,'  Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

SpoiniED.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man.** 
Stained,  or  impure ;  the  opposite  of  spotiess. 

VniD.    Act  L,  Sc.  1. 

«  Things  base  and  vild." 

Vild,  for  vile,  is  repeatedly  used  by  Shaksperc,  as  well  as  by 
Spenser  and  others,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  justified  in 
substituting  yile,  as  has  been  done  by  modem  editors. 

Wood.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  And  here  am  I,  and  wood  within  this  wood." 

Wood  is  mad.    The  word  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  Scotland, 
under  the  form  of  %oud. 


PLOT  AND   CHABACTEES. 


ScHLBGKL  has  happily  remarked  upon  this  drama,  that  "  the 
most  extraordinary  combination  of  the  most  dissimilar  in- 
gredients seems  to  have  arisen  without  effort  by  some 
ingenious  and  lucky  accident ;  and  the  colours  are  of  such 
dear  transparency,  that  we  think  the  whole  of  the  variegated 
&bric  may  be  blown  away  with  a  breath."  It  is  not  till 
after  we  hxve  attentirely  studied  this  wonderful  production 
that  we  understand  how  soHdly  the  foundations  of  the  &bric 
tffe  laid.  The  ' Midsummer-Night*s  Dream*  exhibits  all 
'that  congruity  of  parts,  that  natural  progression  of  scenes, 
that  subordination  of  action  and  character  to  one  leading 
design,  that  ultimate  harmony  evolved  out  of  seeming  con- 
fusion, which  constitute  the  dramatic  spirit.  With  <*  audi- 
ence fit^  though  few,*'  with  a  stage  not  encumbered  with 
decorations,  with  actors  approaching  (if  it  were  so  possible) 
to  the  idea  of  grace  and  archness  which  belong  to  the  fairy 
troop, — ^ihe  subtle  and  evanescent  beauties  of  this  drama 
might  not  be  wholly  lost  in  the  representation.  But  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  much  would  be  sacrificed. 
It  is  in  the  closet  that  we  must  not  only  suffer  our  senses 
to  be  overpowered  by  its  '^  indescribable  profusion  of  ima- 
ginative poetry,"  but  trace  the  instinctive  felicity  of  Shak- 
spere  in  the  "  structure  of  the  &ble.** 

But,  nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  drama  for  analjrsis.  It  is 
too  subtle  and  ethereal  To  tell  this  fairy-tale  in  plain 
narrative,  would  be  to  destroy  its  exquisite  beauty :  to  dis- 
sect its  characters,  with  all  their  caprices  and  illusions,  would 
be  ''wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess."  It  is  ''a  dream 
throughout,"  of  which  the  fairy  machinery  has  been  truly 
described  by  Mr.  Hallam,  as  ''one  of  the  most  beautiful 
conceptions  that  ever  visited  the  mind  of  a  poet." 

This  '^  dream/'  however,  is  not  an  incoherent  one.  This 
drama  is  not  ^  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."   Malone  has 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  it  was  one  of  our  author's  ''earliedi 
attempts  in  comedy."  He  derives  the  proof  of  this  firom 
« the  poetiy  of  this  piece,  glowing  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
youthful  and  lively  imagination,  the  many  scenes  which  i%\ 
contains  of  almost  continual  rhyme,  the  poverty  of  the  fiELble^| 
and  want  of  discrimination  among  the  higher  personages.** 

We  wholly  dissent  from  this  opinion.     The  poetry  of  this] 
piece,  the  almost  continual  rhyme,  and  even  the  poverty  oi 
the  &ble,  are  to  us  evidences  of  the  very  highest  sui; 
obtained  a  perfect  mastery  of  its  materials  after  years  oj 
patient  study.     Of  all  the  dramas  of  Shakspere  there  is  nonel 
more    entirely    harmonious    than   'A  Midsummer-Night^sl 
Dream.*    All  the  incidents,  all  the  characters,  are  in  perfedl 
subordination  to  the  will  of  the  poet.     '^  Throughout  thai 
whole  piece,"  says  Malone,  **  the  more  exalted  cfiaracters  ara| 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  those  beneath  them.*' 
dsely  so.     An  unpractised  author-— one  who  had  not  "\ 
youthful  and  lively  imagination"  under  perfect  control,— *| 
when  he  had  got  hold  of  the  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  of  the 
heroic  ages,  would  have  made  them  ultra-heroicaL     Thej 
would  have  commanded  events,  instead  of  moving  with  the 
supernatural  influence  around  them  in  harmony  and  propor^ 
tion.     *'  Theseus,  the  associate  of  Hercules,  is  not  ei 
in  any  adventure  worthy  of  his  rank  or  reputation,  nor 
he  in  reality  an  agent  throughout  the  play.'*    Precisely 
An  immatiure  poet,   again,  if  the  marvellous  creation  01 
Oberon,  and  Titania,  and  Fuck  could  have  entered  into  su( 
a  mind,  would  have  laboured  to  make  the  power  of  Hu 
fairies  produce  some  strange  and  striking  events.     But  ihi 
exquisite  beauty  of  Shakspere's  conception  is,  that,  undc 
the  supernatural  influence,  "the  human  mortals'*  move 
precisely  according  to  their  respective  natures  and  habil 
Demetrius  and  Lysander   are  impatient  and  revengeful 
Helena  is  dignified  and  affectionate,  with  a  spice  of 
error ;  Hermia  is  somewhat  vain  and  shrewish.     And 
Bottom !  Who  but  the  most  skilful  artist  could  have  gii 
us  such  a  character  ?     Malone  says,  that  in  Bottom, 
spere  intended  to  ridicule  **  the  ambition  of  a  theatrical 
didate  for  applause."     Why,  Bottom  the  weaver  is  the 
sentative  of  the  whole  human  race;  the  personifl< 
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of  that  self-love  which  the  simple  cannot  conceal,  and  the 
-wise  can  with  dif&cultj  suppress. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  play  of  Shakspere  that  demands  such 
an  entire  surrender  of  the  mind  to  its  poetical  spirit  We 
believe  that  if  any  single  composition  were  required  to  ex- 
hibit the  power  of  the  English  language  for  purposes  of 
poetry,  that  composition  would  be  the  '  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.' 


rtfE  ■MERCHANT  Qf 

VENICE 


PEBSOKS  REPRESENTED. 


DuKB  or  Vunoi. 
Appmtrt,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Protoi  of  Arra^on,  wUor  to  Portia. 
AppMTt^  Act  II.  8C.  9. 

Prinoi  of  Morocco,  tuUor  to  Portia. 
ATppeartj  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  7. 

Abtonio,  CA«  Merdumt  df  Veniu. 

Appeart,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  6.     Act  III.  sc.  3. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act.  V.  sc.  1. 

BASRAino,  friend  to  Antonio. 

AppeoTif  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  2.     Act  III.  sc.  2. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

SoLANio,  /Hend  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  4;  sc.  8.     Act  III.  sc.  1;  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

SaIiAriro,  friend  t6  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Apfpeofn,  Act  I.  so.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6 ;  sc.  8. 
Act  III.  sc.  1;  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Gratiavo,  fri&nd  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

App^Ts^  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  IL  sc  2 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  6.     Act  III.  sc  2. 
Act  IV.  sc«  1 ;  so.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

LoRiNSO,  in  love  toUh  Jessica. 

Appean,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  4;  sc.  6. 
Act  IIL  sc.  2;  so.  4;  sc  6.    Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Shtlock,  a  Jew. 

Appears,  Act  L  sc  3.    Act  II.  sc.  6.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc  3. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  friend  to  Shylock. 
Appears,  Act  HI.  sc.  1. 

Lauvcilot  Gobbo,  a  clown,  servant  to  Shylock. 

Appears,  Act  IL  sc  2;  so.  3;  sc.  4;  sc.  5.    Act  III.  sc  5. 

Act  y.  sc  1. 
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^  *■  ■  — 

Old  OoBBO,  feUh&r  to  Lannoelot. 
Appmn,  Act  IL  bc  2. 

/  LiOKA&DO,  99nfamt  to  Baasanio. 

AppearSf  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

Balthasab,  MrtMmt  to  Portia. 
Apptan,  Act  IIL  ac  4. 

SnPHAVO,  servant  to  Portia. 
Appean,  Act  V.  so.  1. 

Portia,  a  rich  heirtis. 

Appearg,  Act  I.  ic  2.     Act  IL  ac  1;  so.  7;  sc.  9. 
Act  III.  8c.  2;  sc.  4.     Act  lY.  ac.  1 ;  so.  2.     Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

NnuasA,  vfoUinff-maid  to  Portia. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  2.    Act  n.  sc  1;  so.  7;  sc.  9. 
Act  in.  sc  2 ;  sc  4.    Act  lY.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

JisnoA,  daiughter  to  Shylock. 

Appears,  Act  U.  sc.  3;  sc  5;  so.  6. 
Act  nL  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc  5.    Act  Y.  sc  1. 

Magw^looes  qf  Venice,  Officers  qf  the  Court  qf  JusUee,  Gaoler, 
Servants,  and  other  Attendants. 


SCENE, — Pastlt  at  Ybnigb  ;  avd  partly  at  Bilmont,  thb  Sbat 
OF  Portia,  as  thb  Continbht. 


'Thb  Mbrchabt  of  Ybniob'  was  first  printed  in  1600,  two  editions 
appearing  in  the  same  year — ihe  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  publisher, 
Thomas  Heyes,  the  other  that  of  a  printer,  J.  Roberts.  The  play  was 
not  reprinted  till  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623.  In  that  edition  there 
are  a  few  yariations  from  the  quartos.  All  these  editions  present  the 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  printed  from  coirect  copies.  'The 
Mwchant  of  Yeoice'  is  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere  mentioned  by 
Francis  Meres  in  1598,  and  it  is  the  last  mentioned  in  his  list. 
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ACT  I. 

SCOENE  L — ^Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  AsTOSiOy  Saiarino,  a}id  Solanio. 

AiTF.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad ; 
It  wearies  me;  you  say  it  wearies  you; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff 't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  bom, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salab.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
Aa  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

SoIjAN.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind; 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salab.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
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I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 

But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats ; 

And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 

Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs, 

To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 

And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 

And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks. 

Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 

Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 

Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks; 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this. 

And  now  worth  nothing  1     Shall  I  have  the  thought 

To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 

That  such  a  thing,  bechanced,  would  make  me  sad  ? 

But  tell  not  me;  I  know  Antonio 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no ;  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year: 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salab.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fie! 

Salar.  Not  in  love  neither?   Then  let  us  say,  you  are  sad 
Because  you  are  not  merry :  an  't  were  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say  you  are  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.     Now,  by  two-headed  Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bagpiper : 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they  11  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  artd  Gratiano. 

Solan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo:  Fare  you  well; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  you  merry. 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 
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Akt.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart 

Salar.  Gk)od  mon-ow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass.  Gk)Qd  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh!    Say, 
wheni 
You  grow  exceeding  strange:  Must  it  be  so? 

SaIiAR.  We  11  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 

[Exeunt  Salabiko  and  Solanio. 

Lob.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you ;  but  at  dinner-time 
I  pray  you  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 

Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gba.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gba.  Let  me  play  the  Fool: 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio, — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  ;— 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark! " 
0,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these. 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing;  who,  I  am  very  sure, 
If  they  should  speak,  would  ahnost  damn  those  ean 
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Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 

I  *11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 

But  fish  not  with  this  melancholy  bait^ 

For  this  fool-gudgeon,  this  opinion. 

Come,  good  Lorenzo : — Fare  ye  well^  a  while  ; 

I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner-time: 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more. 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 

Ant.  Farewell :  I  'U  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear. 

Gra.  Thanks,  i* faith;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

[Exeunt  Gratiano  and  Lorenzo. 

Ant.  Is  that  anything  now? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice:  His  reasons  are  two  grains  of 
wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff ;  you  shall  seek  all  day 
ere  you  find  them ;  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not 
worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of  ? 

Bass.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance: 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  nobfe  rate;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gag'd :  To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most  in  money  and  in  love; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  imburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it; 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  stiU  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured 
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My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  xneanSy 
lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 

Ba88.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft^ 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selif-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both 
I  oft  foimd  both :  I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much ;  and,  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost:  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  You  loiow  me  well:  and  herein  spend  but  time^ 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost^ 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  imto  it:  therefore  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  &irer  than  that  word. 
Of  wond'rous  virtues.     Sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Eenowned  suitors :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece; 
I  Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos*  strand, 
I  And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
iO,  my  Antonio!  had  I  but  the  means 
[To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
^That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

AzsT.  Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea; 
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• 

Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 

To  raise  a  present  sum:  therefore  go  forth, 

Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do ; 

That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 

To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 

Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 

Where  money  is ;  and  I  no  question  make, 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [Eaeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Belmont.     A  Boom  in  Portia'*  House. 

Enter  Pobtia  and  Nerissa. 

PoR.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weaiy  of 
this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries  were 
in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are:  And  yet, 
for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much, 
as  they  that  starve  with  nothing:  ^  It  is  no  small  happiness, 
therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean;  superfluity  oomes 
sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

PoR.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

PoR.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to 
do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men  s  cottages 
princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions:  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to 
be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own 
teaching.  The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood;  but  a 
hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree:  such  a  hare  is  mad- 
ness the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the 
cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose 
me  a  husband: — 0  me,  the  word  choose!  I  may  neither 
choose  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the 
will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  fiEtther: 
—Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor 
refuse  none? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous;  and  holy  men  ai 
their  death  have  good  inspirations;  therefore,  the  lottery 
that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests,  of  gold,  silver^ 
and  lead,  (whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning  chooses  you,) 
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will,  DO  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who 
you  shall  rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your 
affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are 
already  come? 

Fob.  I  pray  thee,  ovemame  them ;  and  as  thou  namest 
them  I  will  describe  them ;  and  according  to  my  description 
level  at  my  affection. 

Neb.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Fob.  Ay,  that  *s  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but 
talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  to 
his  own  good  parts  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself:  I  am 
much  afraid  my  lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Neb.  Then,  is  there  the  County  Falatine. 

Fob.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown;  as  who  should  say, 
"  An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose  ;**  he  hears  merry  tales, 
and  smiles  not:  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher 
when  he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmaimerly  sadness  in 
his  youth.  I  had  rather  to  be  married  to  a  death's  head 
with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to>  either  of  these.  God 
defend  me  from  these  two ! 

Neb.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  monsieur  le  Bon  t 

Fob.  Qod  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a 
man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker.  But 
he!  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's;  a 
better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  Count  Falatine:  he  ia 
every  man  in  no  man :  if  a  throstle  sing  he  falls  straight  a 
capering;  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow:  if  I  should 
marry  him  I  should  marry  twenty  husbAnds:  If  he  would 
despise  me  t  would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  mad- 
ness I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Neb.  What  say  you  then  to  Fauloonbridge,  the  young 
baron  of  England? 

Fob.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him ;  for  he  understands 
not  me,  nor  I  him:  he  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  nor 
Italian;  and  you  will  come  into  the  court  and  swear  tJiat  I 
have  a  poor  pennyworth  in  the  English.  He  is  a  proper 
man's  picture.  But,  alas !  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb 
show?  How  oddly  he  is  suited!  I  think  he  bought  his 
doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in 
Germany,  and  his  behaviour  everywhere. 
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Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his  neigh- 
bour? 

Fob.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him ;  for  he 
borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman,  and  swore  he 
would  pay  him  again  when  he  was  able :  I  think  the  French- 
man became  his  surety,  and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Neb.  How  like  you  the  young  German,  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  nephew? 

Fob.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober;  and 
most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk :  when  he  is 
best  he  is  a  httle  worse  than  a  man ;  and  when  he  is  worst 
he  is  little  better  than  a  beast:  an  the  worst  fall  that  ever 
fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Neb.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the  right 
casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father's  will  if 
you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Fob.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee  set  a 
deep  glass  of  Bhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket :  for,  if 
the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation  without,  I  know  he 
will  choose  it.  I  will  do  anything,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will 
be  married  to  a  sponge. 

Neb.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these 
lords:  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determinations: 
which  is,  indeed,  to  return  to  their  home  and  to  trouble  you 
with  no  more  suit;  unless  you  may  be  won  by  some  other 
sort  than  your  father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Fob.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla  I  will  die  as  chaste 
as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of  my  father's 
will :  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are  so  reasonable ;  for 
there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence, 
and  I  wish  them  a  fair  departure. 

Keb.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time,  a 
Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  com- 
pany of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat? 

Fob.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio;  as  I  think  so  was  he 
called. 

Neb.  True,  madam ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my 
foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Fob.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him  worthy 
of  thy  praise.     How  now!  what  news? 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Sebv.  The  four  strangers  seek  you,  madam,  to  take  their 
leave:  and  tiiere  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a  fifth,  the 
prince  of  Morocco ;  who  brings  word  the  prince,  his  master, 
will  be  here  to-night^ 

For.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good  heart 
as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  be  glad  of  his 
approach:  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  ^irive  me  than 
wive  me. 

Come,  I^erissa.     Sirrah,  go  before. 

Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at 
the  door.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  III.— -Venice.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Bassanio  ^nd  Shtlogk. 

Sht.  Three  thousand  ducats, — ^well. 

Bas&  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months, — ^welL 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be 
bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — ^welL 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me?  Will  you  pleasure  me?  Shall 
I  know  your  answer? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months,  and  An- 
tonio bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary? 

Shy.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no ; — ^my  meaning  in  saying  he  is  a 
good  man  is,  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  sufficient: 
yet  his  means  are  in  supposition:  he  hath  an  argosy  bound 
to  Tnpolis,  another  to  the  Indies ;  I  understand  moreover, 
upon  the  Bialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for 
'  England;  and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad. 
But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men:  there  be  land-rats 
and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves;  I  mean. 
pirates;  and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  watei's,  winds,  and 
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rocks:  The  man  is,  nbtwithstandiDg,  sufficient; — ^three  thoa- 
sand  ducats ; — I  think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Sht.  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and  that  I  may  be  assured 
I  will  bethink  me:  May  I  speak  with  Antonio? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into !  I  will 
buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you, 
nor  pray  with  you. — ^What  news  on  the  Bialtol — Who  is  he 
comes  here? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  signior  Antonio.        ' 

Sht.  [A8ide.'\    How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks! 
I  hate  Mm  for  he  is  a  Christian : 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation;  and  he  rails. 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate^ 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest:  Cursed  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

Sht.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store: 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats:  What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me:  But  soft:  How  many  months 
Do  you  desire? — Best  you  fair,  good  signior:     [To  Antonio. 
Tour  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borroW| 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  'U  break  ^  custom : — Is  he  yet  possess'd 
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How  much  you  would? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  three  thouaand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

Sht.  I  had  foi^t, — ^three  months,  you  told  me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond;  and,  let  me  see.     But  hear  you: 
Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow^ 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  graz'd  his  unde  Laban*B  sheep, 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  hid  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest? 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
Directly  interest:  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis*d, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall,  as  Jacob's  hire ;  the  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams: 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  pill'd  me  certain  wands, 
And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes; 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 
Fall  particoloured  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  sway'd  and  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast: 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart; 
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0,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath ! 

Sht.  Three  thousand  ducats, — 't  is  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

AnT.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? 

Sht.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Bialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances: 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe: 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog^ 
And  spet  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help: 
Qo  to  then:  you  comie  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"Shylock,  we  would  have  moneys;"  You  say  so; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheimi  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold ;  moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 
<<  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?'*  or  « 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this, — 

"Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spum'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
1 11  lend  you  thus  much  moneys?" 

Aire.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spet  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  &ce 
Exact  the  penalties. 

Sht.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  I 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love; 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain 'd  me  with; 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
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Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you  'U  not  hear  me: 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Bajeb.  This  were  kindness. 

Set.  This  kindness  will  I  show: 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary:  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith ;  I  '11  seal  to  >8ach  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.  You  shall  jiot  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me; 
1 11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man;  I  will  not  forfeit  it; 
Within  these  two  months,  that 's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Sht.  O  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are^ 
'\  Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
;  The  thoughts  of  others!     Fray  you,  tell  me  this; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship ; 
If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Abt.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  ^^  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Sht.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [ExiL 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian;  he  grows  kind. 
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Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  TiUain's  mind. 
Ant.  Come  on;  in  this  there  can  be  do  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [Eaeuni. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. — ^Behnont.     A  Boom  in  Portia'*  JSotiae, 

Flourish  of  Comets,     Enter  the  Prince  of  Moroocx),  and  hit 
Train;  Portia,  Neribsa,  and  other  of  her  Attendants. 

MoR.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexio9, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnished  *sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phcsbus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mioe. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant;  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too:  I  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

PoR.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes: 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing: 
But,  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me. 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  vdt,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you. 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet. 
For  my  aflfection. 

MoR.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  casketii^ 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar. 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prinoe 
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That  won  three  fields  of  sultan  Solyman, 
I  would  o'er-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady:  But,  alas  the  while! 
If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand: 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

PoR.  You  must  take  your  chance; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis'd. 

MoR.  Nor  will  not ;  come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 

PoR.  First,  forward  to  the  temple ;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

MoR.  Good  fortune  then  I  [Comets. 

To  make  me  blessed,  or  cursed'st  among  men.  [ExemU, 

SCENE  XL— Venice.     A  Street. 

EiUer  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Latjn.  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from 
this  Jew,  my  master:  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts 
me ;  saying  to  me, — Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launce- 
lot, or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs, 
take  the  start,  run  away: — ^My  conscience  says, — ^no;  take 
heed,  honest  Launcelot;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo;  or  (as 
aforesaid)  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo;  do  not  run:  scorn  run- 
ning with  thy  heels:  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids 
me  pack.  Via!  says  the  fiend;  away!  says  the  fiend,  for 
the  heavens;  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run. 
Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart, 
says  very  wisely  to  me, — ^my  honest  friend,  Launcelot,  being 
an  honest  man's  son,  or  rather  an  honest wozran's  son; — ^for. 
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indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to, 
he  had  a  kind  of  taste; — well,  my  conscience  says,  Launcebt, 
budge  not:  budge,  says  the  fiend;  budge  not,  says  my  con- 
science: Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well;  fiend,  say  I, 
you  counsel  well :  to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience  I  should  stay 
with  the  Jew  my  master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a 
kind  of  devil ;  and  to  run  away  from  the  Jew  I  should  be 
ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil 
himself:  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnation: 
and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  a  kind  of  hard  con- 
science, to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with  the  Jew:  The 
fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel:  I  will  run,  fiend;  my 
heels  are  at  your  commandment,  I  will  run. 

Enter  Old  Gobbo,  with  a  basket. 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you ;  which  is  the 
way  to  master  Jew's? 

Laun.  [Aside.']  0  heavens,  this  is  my  true-begotten  father! 
who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel  blind,  knoiw 
me  not:  I  will  try  conclusions  with  him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you  which  is  the 
way  to  master  Jew's? 

Laun.  Turn  upon  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning, 
but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry,  at  the 
very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn  down  indirectly 
to  the  Jew*s  house. 

Gob.  By  God's  sonties,  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit.  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot  that  dwells  with  him 
dwell  with  him,  or  no? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? — Mark  me 
now — [flwiiofe] — ^now  will  I  raise  the  waters  r*— Talk  you  of 
young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son:  his  fitther, 
though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man,  and,  God 
be  thanked,  well  to  Hve. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a  will,  we  talk  of  young 
master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech  you, 
talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot. 
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Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an  't  please  jour  mastership. 

Laun.  ^go,  master  Launcelot ;  talk  oot  of  master  Laun- 
celot,  father ;  for  the  young  gentleman  (according  to  fates  and 
destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters  three,  and  such 
branches  of  learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased;  or,  as  you  would 
say  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my 
age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a  staff,  or  a 
prop? — ^Do  you  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  young  gentleman: 
but,  I  pray  you  tell  me,  is  my  boy  (God  rest  his  soul !)  alive 
or  dead? 

Laun.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  you  not. 

Laun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes  you  might  foil  of 
the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child. 
Well,  old  man,  I  will  tell  you  news  of  your  son :  Give  me 
your  blessing:  truth  will  come  to  light;  murder  cannot  be 
hid  long;  a  man's  son  may;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  out. 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up;  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Laun.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it,  but 
give  me  your  blessing ;  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy  that  was, 
your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that:  but  I  am 
Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man;  and  I  am  sure  Margery,  your  wife, 
is  my  mother. 

Gob.  Her  name  is  Margeiy,  indeed:  I  '11  be  sworn,  if  thou 
be  Launcelot,  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and  blood.  Lord 
worshipped  might  he  be !  what  a  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou 
hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse 
has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem  then  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows  back- 
ward ;  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail  than  I  have  of 
my  face,  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed !  How  dost  thou  and 
thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him  a  present.  How  'gree 
you  now? 
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Laun.  Well,  well ;  but  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have  set 
up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  run 
some  ground  My  master 's  a  very  Jew.  Give  him  a  present! 
give  him  a  halter:  I  am  famished  in  his  service;  you  may 
tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  -yoa 
are  come:  give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who, 
indeed,  gives  rare  new  hveries;  if  I  serve  not  him,  I  will 
run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground. — ^0  rare  fortune !  here 
comes  the  man; — to  him,  &ther;  for  I  am  a  Jew  if  I  serve 
the  Jew  any  longer. 

Enter  Bassamo,  vnth  Leonardo,  and  other  FoUcywers, 

Bass.  You  may  do  so : — ^but  let  it  be  so  hasted  that  supper 
be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock :  See  these  letters 
delivered;  put  the  liveries  to  making;  and  desire  Gi-atiano  to 
come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant 

Laun.  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass.  Gramercy!  Wouldst  thou  aught  with  me? 

Gob.  Here 's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, — 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man ;  that 
would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would  say,  to 
serve, — 

Laun.  Lideed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  seiTe  the  Jew, 
and  have  a  desire,  as  my  father  shall  specify, — 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's  reverence) 
are  scarce  cater-cousins: 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew  having 
done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me,  as  my  father,  being  I  bppe  an 
old  man,  shall  frutify  unto  you, — 

Gob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would  bestow 
upon  your  worship;  and  my  suit  is, — 

Laun.  Li  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  myself,  as 
your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old  man ;  and,  though 
I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet  poor  man,  my  &ther. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both: — ^What  would  you? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Basb.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtain'd  thy  suit: 
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Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day, 
And  hath  preferred  thee,  if  it  be  prefermeut, 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laxtn.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between  my 
master  Shylock  and  you,  sir;  you  have  the  grace  of  God,  sir, 
and  he  hath  enough. 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well.     Go,  father,  with  thy  son : — 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out: — give  him  a  livery  [To  his  Followers, 

More  guarded  than  his  fellows':  See  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in: — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no! — I  have 
ne'er  a  tougue  in  my  head  I — Well  [looking  on  his  pcUm] ;  if 
any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table;  wMch  doth  offer  to 
swear  upon  a  book  I  shall  have  good  fortune !  Go  to,  here 's 
a  simple  line  of  life!  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives:  Alas, 
fifteen  wives  is  nothing;  eleven  widows  and  nine  maids,  is  a 
simple  coming  in  for  one  man:  and  then,  to  'scape  drowning 
thrice ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a 
feather-bed;  here  are  simple  'scapes!  Well,  if  fortune  be 
a  woman,  she 's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear. — ^Father,  cotoe. 
I  'U  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ^ye. 

[Esetmt  Laungelot  a/nd  Old  Gobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this; 
These  things  being  bought,  and  orderly  bestow'd, 
Hetum  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon.  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 

ErOer  Gratiano. 

Gra.  Where's  your  master? 

IjBON.  Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.  J[Exit  Leon. 

Gra.  Siguier  Bassanio, — 

Bass.  Gratianb! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain*d  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me :  I  must  go  with  you  to 

Belmont. 
Bass.  Why,  then  you  must. — But  hear  thee,  Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice ; 
VOL.  V.  <* 
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Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 

And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults ; 

But  where  they  are  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 

Something  too  liberal : — ^pray  thee  take  pain 

To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 

Thy  skipping  spirit;  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 

I  be  misconster'd  in  the  place  I  go  to, 

And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me: 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit^ 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely; 
Kay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigl^  and  say  amen; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam, — ^never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 

Qra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Tour  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment:  But  &re  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo  and  the  rest; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.  [Ea^eunL 

SCENE  III— Venice.     A  Room  in  Shylock'«  House. 

ErUer  Jessica  arid  Launceloi. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so ; . 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousuess : 
But  fare  thee  well:  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest: 
Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly. 
And  so  farewell;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 
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Laun.  Adieu! — ^tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  Most  beautiful 
pagan, — most  sweet  Jew  I  If  a  Christian  did  not  play  the 
knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  deceived:  But,  adieu! 
these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my  ipanly  spirit: 
adieu!  [Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  asham*d  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners :  0  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 
Become  a  Quistian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exit 

SCENE  IV.— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gratiano,  Lobbetzo,  Salabino,  and  Solakio. 

Lob.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time; 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  retmn 
All  in  an  hour. 

Qra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salab.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torohbearers. 

Solan.  T  is  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd ; 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

XiOB.  T  is  now  but  four  o'clock;  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us. — 

Enter  Laungelos  isith  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what  *s  the  newsl 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall 
seem  to  signify. 

Lob.  I  know  the  hand :  in  futh,  't  is  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  wcii. 

Gba.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.  By  3rour  leave,  sir. 

Lob.  Whither  goest  thou  I 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew  to  sup 
to-night  with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lob  HdM  here,  take  this: — ^tell  gentle  Jeaeica, 
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I  will  not  &il  her; — speak  it  privately:  go. 

Gentlemen,  [Bsni  LAUNCELOf. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 

I  am  provided  of  a  torchbearer. 

Salajl  Ay,  maiTy,  I  '11  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

SoLAK.  And  so  will  I. 

Lob.  Meet  me  and  Gcatiano 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Salar.  'T  is  good  we  do  so.      [Exeunt  Salab.  and  Solan. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  i 

Lob.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all:  She  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  fumish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake : 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot. 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse^ — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest: 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torchbearer.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Venice.     JBrfore  Shylock'jj  House. 
Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio: 
What,  Jessica ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandise, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me; — What,  Jessica! — 
And  sleep,  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out ; — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call?     I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me  I  could  do 
nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jbs.  Call  you?     What  is  your  will? 
Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica ; 
Th^re^ar^  my  keys: — But  wherefore  should  I  go? 
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I  am  not  bid  for  love ;  they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I  'U  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Chrifitian/— Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house . — ^I  am  right  loth  to  go ; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night^ 

Lauk.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go;  my  young  master  doth 
expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together, — I  will  not  say, 
you  shaU  see  a  masque;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last, 
at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Sht.  What!  are  there  masques?     Hear  you  me,  Jessica: 
Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum. 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street, 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements; 
Let  not  the  soimd  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window,  for  all  this ; 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 

Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  [Eadt  Laun. 

Sht.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring;  ha? 

Jbs.  His  words  were.  Farewell,  mistress ;  nothing  else. 

Sht.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder. 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat:  drones  hive  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him ;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse. — -Well,  Jessica,  go  in ; 
Perhaps,  I  will  returft  immediately; 
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Do  as  I  bid  you, 

Shut  doors  after  you:  Fast  bind,  fast  find; 

A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit 

Jbb.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crossed, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  [Ejnt. 

SCENE  YL—The  same. 
Enier  Gbaxiano  and  Salajsino,  masqued. 

GaA.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desjr'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Salab.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gba.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.  0,  ten  times  faster  Venus*  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont  * 
To  keep  obliged  fiuth  unforfeited ! 

Gba.  That  ever  holds:  who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
nis  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?    All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younger,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return ; 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar*d  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

JSnter  Lorenzo. 

Salar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo ; — ^more  of  this  hereafter. 

LoR.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode : 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I  11  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — ^Approach ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew: — Hoi  who's  within? 

Enier  Jebuca,  above,  in  hofife  dothes. 

Jbs.  Who  are  you?  Tell  me,  for  more  certainty. 
Albeit  1 11  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 
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Lob.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 
Jbs.  Lorenzo,  certain;  and  my  love,  indeed; 
For  who  love  I  so  much?  and  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 
Lob.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts,  are  witness  that  thou  art. 
Jes.  Here,  catch  this  casket;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad 't  is  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  woidd  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 
Lob.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torchbearer. 
Jeb.  What,  must  I  hold  a  caudle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light 
Why,  't  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love; 
And  I  shoidd  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  you  are,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway. 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jeb.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[Exity  from  above* 
Gba.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile  and  no  Jew. 
Lob.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself ; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  souL 

Enter  Jessioa,  bdow. 

What,  art  thou  come? — On,  gentlemen,  away; 
Our  xnasquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit,  with  JwsicA  and  Saiabino. 

* 

Enter  AiiTOVio, 
Ajsrr.  Who  *8  there? 
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Gra.  Signior  Antonio? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano!  where  are  all  the  rest? 
'T  is  nine  o'clock:  our  friends  all  stay  for  you: 
No  masque  to-night;  the  wind  is  oome  about; 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  aboard: 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on  't;  I  desire  no  more  delight 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vn.— Behnoni  A  Eoom  in  Portia'*  Jffotige, 

Flourish  of  Comets,     Enter  Portia,  tinth  the  Prince   of 
MoROCOO,  and  both  their  Trains. 

PoR.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince : — 
Now  make  your  choice. 

MoR.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears : 

<<Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire.'* 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries : 

'^  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 

How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  ? 

PoR.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince; 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withaL 

MoR.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment!  Let  me  see. 
I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again: 
What  says  this  leaden  casket : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath.'* 

Must  give— For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 
This  casket  threatens :  Men  that  hazard  all 
Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 
A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross; 
1 11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 
What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue  ? 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves.'* 
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As  much,  as  he  deserves  1 — ^Pause  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand : 

If  thou  Wst  rated  by  thy  estimation, 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady: 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve ! — ^Why,  that 's  the  lady : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 

In  graces,  and  in  quahties  of  breeding; 

But  more  than  these,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 

What  if  I  stray'd  no  further,  but  chose  here? — 

Let 's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 

^  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire.*' 

Why,  that 's  the  lady:  all  the  world  desires  her : 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come, 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  thfs  mortal  breathing  saint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia: 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Sjnts  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits ;  but  they  come. 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is  *t  like  that  lead  contains  her?     T  were  damnation 

To  think  so  base  a  thought:  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immur'd, 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold? 

0  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  England 

A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold;  but  that's  insculp'd  upon; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key ; 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

PoB.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  he  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [He  unlocks  the  ydlden  casket. 
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MoR.  0  hell!  what  have  we  here) 
A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll?     I '11  read  the  writing. 
"  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold, 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told: 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Toung  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd: 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold.*' 

Gold,  indeed;  and  labour  lost: 

Then,  farewell  heat;  and  welcome  frost. — 

Portia,  adieu !  I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 

To  take  a  tedious  leave:  thus  losers  part  [ExiL 

PoB.  A  gentle  riddance: — ^Draw  th^  curtains,  go; — 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  Vni.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Salabino  and  Solanio. 

Salab.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  duko ; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salab.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail: 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica; 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable. 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets: 
"My  daughter! — 0  my  ducats! — 0  my  daughter! 
fled  with  a  Christian? — 0  my  Christian  ducats  1— 
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Justice !  the  law  I  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  storn  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And  jewels ;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Storn  by  my  daughter! — Justice!  find  the  girl! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats !  ** 

Salar.  Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying, — ^his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Solan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salab.  Marry,  well  remember 'd: 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me, — in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  countiy,  richly  fraught: 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me. 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear ; 
Tet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salab.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part: 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return ;  he  answer'd — **  Do  not  so. 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time; 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love: 
Be  merry ;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  convenien,tly  become  you  there:" 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  hiin. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salab,  Do  we  so.  [£!xeunL 
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SCENE  IX — Belmont.     A  Boom  in  Portia'*  House, 

Enter  Nebissa,  with  a  Servant. 

Neb.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  curtain  straight; 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta*en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  Comets,     Enter  the  Princb  op  Abraoon,  Portia, 

and  their  Trains, 

PoB.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince; 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  oontain'd. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnis'd ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord, 
Tou  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ab.  I  am  enjoined  by  oath  to  observe  three  things: 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  *t  was  I  chose ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage;  lastly, 
If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

PoB.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ab.  And  so  have  I  address'd  me :  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 

"  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath 

You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest?  ha!  let  me  see: 

^'  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 

What  many  men  desire. — ^That  many  may  be  meant 
By  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show. 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach. 
Which  pries  not  to  th'  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet. 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
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Because  I  wiU  not  jump  with  oommon  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 
Why,  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
^  Tell  me  once  more  what  title  thou  dost  bear: 

''Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves:" 

And  well  said  too.     For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !     Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

}  0,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 

f  Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  I 
How  many  then  should  cover  that  stand  bare ! 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command ! 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour!  and  how  much  honour 
Picked  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times. 
To  be  new  vamish'd  1     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

I  will  assume  desert :  —Give  me  a  key  for  this. 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

PoR.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  you  find  there. 

Ab.  What's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule?     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia ! 
y  How  much  unlike  my  hopes  and  my  deservings ! 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head? 
.   Is  that  my  prize?  are  my  deserts  no  better? 
I      PoB.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices^ 

And  of  opposed  natures. 
Ajl  What  is  here? 

''The  fire  seven  times  tried  this; 
I  Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is 

That  did  never  choose  amiss ; 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss;  * 
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Such,  have  but  a  ahadow's  bliss: 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  oV;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head: 
So  begone;  you  are  sped." 

Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear 

By  the  time  I  linger  here : 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 

But  I  go  away  with  two. 

Sweet,  adieu !  I  '11  keep  my  oath, 

Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[ExeitiU  Arraoon  and  Traii 
Fob.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
0  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy ; — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 
Fob.  Ooine,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa. 

ErUer  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Where  is  my  lady? 

For.  Here;  what  would  my  lord? 

Serv.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord: 
From  whom  he  bnngeth  sensible  regreets ; 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath, 
Qifts  of  rich  value;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

For.  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeard, 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. 
Come,  come,  Nerissa;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be!  [Ea 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  L— Venice.    A  Street, 

Enter  Solanio  and  Salarino. 

Solan.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Eialto? 

Salab.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio 

hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wracked  on  the  narrow  seas, — ^the 

I    Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place ;  a  very  dangerous  fiat 

A  and  fatal,  where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie  buried, 

f   as  they  say,  if  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her 

word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that,  as  ever 
I  knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept  for 
the  death  of  a  third  husband:  But  it  is  true, — ^without  any 
slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk,— 
that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, — 0  that  I  had  a 
title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company ! — 
Salar  Come,  the  fiill  stop. 

Solan.  Ha, — ^what  say'st  thou? — Why  the  end  is,  he  hath 
lost  a  ship. 
Salab.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses ! 
Solan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my 
prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  hkeness  of  a  Jew. 

JSWef  Shtlock. 

How  now,  Shylock?  what  news  among  the  merchants? 

Shy.  Tou  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of  my 
daughter's  flight. 

Salab.  That 's  certain.  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor 
that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledged ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave 
the  dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it. 

Salab.  That 's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel! 

Solan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these  yeai's  ? 

Sby.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 
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Salar.  There  is  more  diflference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods, 
than  there  is  between  red  wine  and  rhenish: — But  tell  ns,  do 
you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a  bankrout,  a  pro- 
digal, who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the  Rialto ;  a  beggar, 
that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart.  Let  him 
look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer; — let  him 
look  to  his  bond :  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian 
courtesy; — ^let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take 
his  flesh?     What 's  that  good  for? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal:  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else  it 
will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered 
me  half  a  million ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  lit  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends, 
heated  mine  enemies ;  and  what 's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew : 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimen- 
sions, senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food, 
hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
healed  by  the  same  means^  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick  Us,  do 
we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not 
revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble 
you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humi- 
lity? revenge:  If  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his 
sufierance  be  by  Christian  example?  why,  revenge.  The  vil- 
lainy you  teach  me  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I 
will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sebv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and 
desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him.  * 

Enter  Tubal. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe;  a  third  cannot 
be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

[Exema  SoLAino,  Salarino,  and  Servant. 
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Shy.  How  dow,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa?  hast  thou 
found  my  daughter? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot 
find  her. 

Shy.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  there!  a  diamond  gone,  coht 
me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort !  The  curse  never  fell 
upon  our  nation  till  now;  I  never  felt  it  till  now; — two 
thousand  ducats  in  that;  and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. 
— I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels 
in  her  ear!  'would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the 
ducats  in  her  coffin !  No  news  of  them  ? — Why,  so : — and  I 
know  not  how  much  is  spent  in  the  search :  Why,  thou  loss 
upon  loss !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  &nd 
the  thief;  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge:  nor  no  ill  luck 
stirring  but  what  hghts  o*  my  shoulders ;  no  sighs  but  o'  my 
breathing;  no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I 
heard  in  Genoa, — 

Sht.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God: — Is  it  true?  is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the  wrack. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal; — Good  news,  good  news: 
ha!  ha!— Where?  in  Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one  night, 
fourscore  ducats! 

Sht.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me : — I  shall  never  see  my 
gold  again  :  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting  !  fourscore  ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  com- 
ly  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  I  '11  plague  him ;  I  '11  torture 
lim  ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of  your 

LUgliter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal:  it  was  my 

rquoise:  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor:  I  would 

►t  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

Tub,  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that  's  very  true:  Go,  Tubal,  fee 
le   an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before :  I  will  have 

VOL.  V.  u 
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the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I 
can  make  what  merchandise  I  will:  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me 
at  our  sjmagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  sjmagogue.  Tubal 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL — Belmont.  A  Boom  in  Portia'^  Botue, 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Neribsa,  uTid  Attendants 

The  caskets  are  set  o^tt. 

PoR.  I  pray  you,  tarry;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong 
I  lose  your  company;  therefore,  forbear  a  while: 
There  's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  coimsels  not  in  such  a  quality: 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours:  O!  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — not  I. 
I  speak  too  long;  but 't  is  to  peize  the  time; 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

PoR.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love  : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
*Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 
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PoR.  Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 

Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I  '11  confess  the  truth. 

PoR.  Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession : 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deUverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

PoR.  Away  then :  I  am  lock'd  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  music  so\md,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-Uke  end. 
Fading  in  music:  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him:  He  may  win; 
And  what  is  music  then?  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch :  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom^s  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice, 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules! 
live  thou,  I  live  :-*-With  much,  much  more  dismay 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

M^mc,  whilst  Bassanio  commerUs  on  the  caskets  to  himself. 

Song. 

1.  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 
Eeply,  reply. 
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2.  It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies : 
Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell; 
I  '11  begin  it, — ^Ding,  dong,  bell. 
All.  ^i^g)  dong,  bell. 

Bass.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves; 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil?     In  religion, 
What  danmed  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  whit«  as  milk ; 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted !     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see 't  is  purchas'd  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it: 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks^ 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind. 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian ;  beauty,  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  tynes  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man.     But  thou,  thou  meagre  lead. 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
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Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence ! 
PoR.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shudd'ring  fear,  and  green-ey  d  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less. 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass.  What  find  I  here? 

[Opening  the  leaden  coukeL 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit?     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?     Move  these  eyes? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  ?     Here  are  sever'd  lips. 
Parted  with  sugar  breath;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  simder  such  sweet  friends:  Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider ;  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs:  But  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd :  Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  hmp  behind  the  substance. — Here  's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view. 
Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true !    , 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you. 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss. 
Turn  you  w^here  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss.'* 

A  gentle  scroll. — ^Fair  lady,  by  your  leave :  [Kimng  her. 

I  come  by  note,  to  give  and  to  receive. 
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Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
'  That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

PoR.  You  see,  my  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet,  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  ^r,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich; 

That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  giil,  unschoord,  unpractised: 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this. 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  leam; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted:  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord, — I  give  them  with  this  ring; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  wordji| 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers. 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
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AmoDg  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Eipress'd,  and  not  express'd :  But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence; 
0,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead. 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time. 
That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy ;  Good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady ! 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me : 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov*d  ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there ; 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls : 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last, — if  promise  last, — 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

PoR.  Is  this  true,  Nerissal 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleased  withal. 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  1 

Gra.  Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marriage. 

Gka. 'We'll  play  with  them,  the  first  boy  for  a  thousand 
ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  stake  down? 

Gra.  No  ;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and  stake  down. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio  ? 
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E'iiier  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Solanio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither; 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome : — By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

For.  So  do  I,  my  lord; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.  I  thank  your  honour : — For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here ; 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way. 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay. 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Solan.  1  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [Gives  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  this  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Solan.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind; 
Nor  well,  imless  in  mind:  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  welcome. 
Your  hand,  Solanio.     What's  the  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Solan.  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost! 

PoR.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  Same  paper. 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek ; 
Some  dear  friend  dead;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse? — 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself,  « 

And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  0  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper!  Gentle  ladjr 
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When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 

Ean  in  my  veins, — I  was  a  gentleman ; 

And  then  I  told  you  true:  and  yet,  dear  lady, 

Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 

How  much  I  was  a  braggart :  When  I  told  you 

My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 

I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 

To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 

The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 

And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  woimd, 
'  Issuing  life-blood.     But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 

Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd?    What,  not  one  hit? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 

From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 

And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 

Of  merchant-marring  rocks? 
!     Solan.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
I  He  would  not  take  it:  Never  did  I  know 
A  creature  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man. 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man: 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state 
If  they  deny  him  justice:  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swea* 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen. 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

PoR.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble? 
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Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kiDdest  man, 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

PoR.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

PoR.  What,  no  more? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife: 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along: 
My  maid  Nerissa,  and  myself,  meantime. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day: 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer: 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  lietter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Meads.] 

"  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried,  my  cre- 
ditors grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew 
is  forfeit;  and  since,  in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should 
live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but 
see  you  at  my  death;  notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure:  if 
^our  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 

PoR.  0  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 
Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 

I  will  make  haste:  but,  till  I  come  again. 
No  bed  shall  e*er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  [E^xusiL 
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SCENE  III.— Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Shylock,  Salabino,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler. 

Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him.     Tell  not  me  of  mercy; — 
fhis  is  the  fool  that  lends  out  money  gratis ; — 
Saoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Sht.  1 11  have  my  hond ;  speak  not  against  my  hond ; 
[  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  hond : 
Fhou  call'dst  me  dog,  hefore  thou  hadst  a  cause : 
^t,  since  I  am  a  dog,  heware  my  fangs : 
rhe  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — I  do  wonder, 
Ihou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
lo  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy.  I  '11  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak: 
i  11  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
1 11  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey*d  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     FoUow  not; 
I  '11  have  no  speaking ;  I  will  have  my  bond.  [Exit  Shylock. 

SaIiAB.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone; 

1 11  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  hfe ;  his  reason  well  I  know: 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Saxab.  I  am  sure  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law, 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice ;  if  it  be  denied, 
T  will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go: 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me^ 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
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To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 

Well,  gaoler,  on : — Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 

To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not !  [ExeuiA. 

SCENE  IV. — Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia'«  Hmae. 

! 

Enter  Fobtia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  aiid  Balthazab.  | 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence.  ' 

You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  rehef, 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

For.  1  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now:  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  Uke  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord;  If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd, 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
Prom  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself,; 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it:  hear  other  things. 
Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
CJntil  my  lord's  return:  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  vow, 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition ; 
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The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 
[  Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  hearty 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

PoR.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 
i      LoB.  Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you ! 

*  Jbs.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

PoR.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you:  fare  you  well,  Jessica. 

[Ea;eunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

•  As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true, 

So  let  me  find  thee  still :  Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua;  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice ; — waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone ;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 
I       Bai/th.  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.         [Eant, 
I      PoR.  Come  on,  Nerissa;  I  have  work  in  hand, 
I  That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we  'U  see  our  husbands 
f  Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner.  Shall  they  see  us  ? 

PoR.  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack.     1 11  hold  thee  any  wager, 
!  When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
1 11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth:  and  tell  quaint  lies^ 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
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Which  I  denying  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 

I  could  not  do  withal :  then  I  *11  repent, 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them: 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell, 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 

Above  a  twelvemonth: — I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 

Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

PoR.  Fie !  what  a  question  's  that. 
If  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter ! 
But  come,  I  *11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [ExenvnL 

SCENE  V. — The  some.     A  Garden. 

Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Laun.  Yes,  truly; — for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  father 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  I  promise  you  I 
fear  you.  I  was  always  plain  with  you,  and  so  now  I  speak 
my  agitation  of  the  matter:  Therefore,  be  of  good  cheer;  for, 
truly,  I  think  you  are  damned.  There  is  but  one  hope  in  it 
that  can  do  you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard 
hope  neither. 

Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partly  hope  that  your  father  got 
you  not,  that  you  are  not  the  Jew*s  daughter. 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed;  so  the  aios 
of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly  then  I  fear  you  are  damned  both  by  father 
and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into 
Charybdis,  your  mother;  'well,  you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband;  he  hath  made  me 
a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were  Christiana 
enough  before;  e'en  as  many  £^  could  weU  live,  one  by 
another:  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the  price  of 
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hogs ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters  we  shall  not  shortly 
have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

ErUer  Loeenzo. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say;  here 
he  comes. 

Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launcelot,  if  you 
thus  get  my  wife  into  corners. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo.  Launcelot  and 
I  are  out:  he  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no  mercy  for  me  in 
heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's  daughter:  and  ho  says,  you 
are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth;  for,  in  con- 
verting Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth,  than 
you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly ;  the  Moor  is  with 
child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more  than 
reason:  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  woman,  she  is, 
indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  I  think,  the 
best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence ;  and  discourse 
grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  parrots. — Go  in,  sirrah ; 
bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Latin.  That  is  done,  sir;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you!  then  bid 
ihem  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  too,  sir :  only,  cover  is  the  word. 

Lor.  Will  you  cover,  then,  sir? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion !  Wilt  thou  show 
the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant?  I  pray  thee, 
understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning;  go  to  thy 
fellows;  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we 
will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ;  for  the 
meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  into  dinner, 
sir,  why  let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits  shall  govern. 

[ExU  Launcelot. 

Lor.  0  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
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An  army  of  good  words;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; — 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing :  It  is  very  meet, 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then 
In  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn*d  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

LoR.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jeb.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table-talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.  Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth.  [EaeurU^ 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — ^Venioe.     A  CouH  of  Justice, 

Enter  the  Duke,  the  Magnificoes,  Antonio,  Bassanio,  Gratiano, 

SalarinO;  Solanio,  cmd  others, 

Duke.  What,  is  Antonio  here? 
Ant.  Heady,  so  please  your  grace. 
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Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee;  thou  art  oome  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
XJncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course;  but  since  he  stands  obdorate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit^ 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court 

SoLAK.  He  *s  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes^  my  lord. 

Enter  SEnnjocK. 

DuEE.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 
That  thou  but  lead*st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  't  is  thought 
Thou  It  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty : 
And  where  thou  now  ezact*st  the  penalty, 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 
But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back^ 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  tndn'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn. 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 

VOL.  V.  I 
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Ton  *11  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 

A  weight  of  cariioD  flesh,  than  to  receive 

Three  thousand  ducats:  I  *11  not  answer  that: 

But,  say,  it  is  mj  humour:  Is  it  answered? 

What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 

Aud  I  be  pleas*d  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 

To  have  it  ban*d  ?     What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  ? 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig; 

Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 

And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i'  the  nose. 

Cannot  contain  their  urine :  for  affection. 

Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  likes,  or  loathes:    Now,  for  your  answer. 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered, 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig; 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  woollen  bagpipe, — ^but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame. 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  offended; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not, 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  T  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill? 

Bass.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew, 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard. 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what 's  harder?) 
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His  Jewish  heart: — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Sht.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parta,  and  every  part  a  dnoat, 
I  would  not  draw  them, — I  would  have  my  bond. 

Dues.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong } 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
Tou  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them : — Shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  &ee,  marry  them  to  your  heirs? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  1  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  so^  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands?     You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours: — So  do  I  answer  you. 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought;  *t  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it: 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice: 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer,  shall  I  have  it? 

Duke.'  Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor. 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

Solan.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters ;  Call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Qood  cheer,  Antonio !  What,  man !  courage  yet ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death ;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me : 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Thau  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 
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ErUer  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

DuEE.  Come  you,  from  Padua,  from  Bellario?       > 

Neb.  From  both,  my  lord:  Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

[Preasnts  a  Utter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  1 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bamfcrout  there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.  0,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexecrable  dog! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infiis'd  itself  in  thee;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  sterv*d,  and  ravenous. 

Sht.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  oflend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud: 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth;  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke.  This  letter  from  BeUario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court: — 
Where  is  he? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  11  admit  him, 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart: — some  three  ot  fou^of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place.— 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter.    \CUsrh  reads, 

"  Your  grace  shall  understand  that,  at  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  I  am  very  sick:  but  in  the  instant  that  yoiu:  messenger 
came,  in  loving  visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of 
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Borne;  his  oame  is  Balthasar:  I  acquainted  him  with  the 
cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the 
merchant:  we  turned  o'er  many  books  together:  he  is  fur- 
nished with  my  opinion;  which,  bettered  with  his  0¥m 
learning  (the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend), 
comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your  grace's 
request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be 
no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation ;  for  I 
never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave 
him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial  shall  better 
publish  his  commendation." 

Dues.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes : 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

E}iter  PoBTiA,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 

Give  me  your  hand:  Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

PoR.  I  did,  my  lord 

Duke.  You  are  welcome:  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

Fob.  I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Fob.  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Set.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Fob.  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. — 
You  stand  withiia  his  danger,  do  you  not?         [To  Antonio. 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

For.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Fob.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful 

Sht.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?  tell  me  that. 

Fob.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
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The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  entluroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Grod's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much. 

To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea; 

Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 

Must  needs  give  sentence  Against  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head!     I  crave  the  law. 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

For.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum:  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority; 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

For.  It  must  not  be;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state:  it  cannot  be. 

Sht.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  yea,  a  Daniel! 
0  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee ! 

For.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

For.  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd  thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
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Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  1 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

PoR.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  he  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart ; — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond* 

Sht.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound:  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment:  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me:  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

PoR.  Why  then,  thus  it  is: 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Shy.  0  noble  judge !  0  excellent  young  man ! 

PoR.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  'T  is  very  true:  0  wise  and  upright  judge! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

PoR.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Sht.  Ay,  his  breast : 

So  says  the  bond; — ^Doth  it  not,  noble  judge? — 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words. 

PoR.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh  the  flesh  ? 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

PoR.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 

PoR.  It  is  not  so  expressed;  But  what  of  that? 
T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  I  cannot  And  it;  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

PoR.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Ant.  But  little ;  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar'd. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio:  fare  you  well! 
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Grieve  oot  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use, 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife: 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end, 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
1 11  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife, 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world 
Are  not  with  me  esteem*d  above  thy  life ; 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

PoR.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Set.  These  be  the  Christian  husbands :  I  have  a  daughter; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 

Had  been  her  husband^  rather  than  a  Christian !  [Aside. 

We  trifle  time;  I  i»ray  thee  pursue  sentence. 

For.  a  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Sht.  Most  rightful  judge ! 

For.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy.  Most  learned  judge ! — ^A  sentence ;  come,  prepare 

Poa  Tarry  a  little ; — there  is  something  else. — 
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K  This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood; 
The  words  expressly  are  a  ponud  of  flesh : 
Then  take  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gba.  O  upright  judge! — ^Mark,  Jew! — 0  learned  judge! 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law? 

I'oB.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act: 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assur'd 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gba.  O  learned  judge ! — ^Mark,  Jew; — a  learned  judge ! 

Shy.  I  take  this  offer  then, — ^pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

PoB.  Soft 
The  Jew  shall  have^all  justice; — soft; — ^no  haste; — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.  0  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  I 

PoB.  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh:  if  thou  tak*st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple, — ^nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gba.  a  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

PoB.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  1  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;  here  it  is. 

Fob.  He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gba.  a  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel ! — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  piincipal? 

Fob.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
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To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Set.  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  I 
I  'U  stay  no  longer  question. 

PoR.  Tarry,  Jew ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
K  it  be  proved  against  an  alien. 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contriye 
ShaU  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament^  I  say,  thou  stand'st : 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang*d  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

For.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Sht.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
Tou  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

For.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  I 

Gra.  a  halter  gratis  ;  nothing  else,  for  GK>d*s  sake. 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
1  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
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The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 

Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 

That  lately  stole  his  daughter ; 

Two  things  provided  more, — ^That  for  this  favour. 

He  presently  become  a  Clmstian ; 

The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 

Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 

Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

For.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew ;  what  dost  thou  say  ? 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

For.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence : 
I  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In  christening,  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers ; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  to  the  font. 

[Eant  SaiLOCK. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  with  me  home  to  dinner. 

For.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon. 
I  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua ; 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnifiooes,  and  Train, 

Bass.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withaL 

Ant.  And  stsmd  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

For.  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied : 
And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid ; 
My  mind  vras  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
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I  pray  you  know  me,  when  we  meet  again ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Basb.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  furth^; 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tiibute. 
Not  as  a  fee :  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you, 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

PoR.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I  *11  wear  them  for  your  sake  ; 
And,  for  your  love,  I  '11  take  this  ring  from  you : — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  1 11  take  no  more ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir, — alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

For.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There  's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

PoB.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  libei*al  in  offers: 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg;  and  now,  methinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered. 

Bass.  Gfood  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife.; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Fob.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
And  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you! 

[Ea^eunt  FoBTEiA.  and  l^^sja^ 

AST.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring; 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  against  your  wife*s  commandment. 

Bass.  Gto,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him ; 
Give  him  the  ring;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house : — away,  make  haste.  [Exit  GoAZiAKa 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont:  Come,  Antonio.  [Eaeank 
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SCENE  IL— Venice.    A  Street. 

Enter  Portia  and  NERisaA. 

Fob.  Inquire  the  Jew*s  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it;  we  '11  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home: 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 

Enter  GnATiANa 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring;  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

For.  That  cannot  be: 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully, 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  Furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 

Gra.  That  will  1  do. 

Neb.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you.^ — 

1 11  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring,  [To  Portia. 

Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

For.  Thou  majst,  I  warrant.   We  shall  have  old  swearing, 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we  'U  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away,  make  haste ;  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

Neb.  Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this  house? 

\Exetmt. 


ACT  v. 

SCENE  I. — Belmont.     Avenw  to  Portia'*  Hoiue, 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lob.  The  moon  shines  bright: — ^In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees. 
And  they  did  make  no  noise, — in  such  a  nighty 
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Troilus,  metbinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  wall^ 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jeb.  .  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lioh*s  shadow  ere  himself, 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  Iqve 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  iSson. 

Lob.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew; 
And  with  an  unthriffc  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  young  Lorenzo  sweax  he  lov'd  her  well; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come : 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 

Enter  Stephano. 

Lor.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night? 

Steph.  a  friend. 

Lor.  a  friend?  what  friend?  your   name,  I   pray  you> 
friend. 

Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word, 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont ;  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  cornea  with  her? 

Si'EPH.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
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I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  retum'd  ? 

Lob.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. — 
Bat  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Enter  Laxtngelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola,  wo  ha,  ho,  sola,  sola ! 

LoB.  Who  calls  %     • 

Laun.  Solat  Did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and  mistress 
Lorenzo?  sola,  sola! 

LoB.  Leave  hollaing,  man;  here. 

Laun.  Sola!  Where?  where? 

Lob.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him  there 's  a  post  come  from  my  master,  with 
his  horn  full  of  good  news;  my  master  will  be  here  ere 
morning.  [Exit, 

Lob.  Sweet  soul,  let 's  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming. 
And  yet  no  matter: — ^Why  should  we  go  in? 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you, 
Within  the  house,  yoiu:  mistress  is  at  hand : 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.       [Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There 's  not  the  smidlest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  dose  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. — 

Enter  Musicians. 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Music 

Jeo.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  swtet  music. 
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Lob.  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music ;  Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fuU  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature ; 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  duU  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — ^Mark  the  music 

Ewter  Portia  and  Neribsa  at  a  distance. 

For.  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  halL 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Neb.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

Fob.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music !  hark ! 

Neb.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Fob.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect; 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Neb.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it^  madam. 

Fob.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
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To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! — 

Peace !  How  the  moon  sleeps  with  Eudymion, 

And  would  not  be  awak'd !  [Munc  oecues. 

Lob.  That  is  the  voice. 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

For.  He  knows  me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

For.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands*  welfare, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  returned  1 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

For.  Go  in,  Nerissa ; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence; 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo : — Jessica,  nor  you.  [-4  tucket  sounds. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand;  I  hear  his  trumpet: 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 

For.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick. 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  *t  is  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  and  their  Follov>ers, 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  antipodes. 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

For.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  be  light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
Ajad  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me ; 
But  God  sort  all  I — ^You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  welcome  to  my  friend.-^ 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

For.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

For.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words^ 

VOL.  V.  K 
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Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

[Gbatiano  arid  Nbrissa  seefni  to  talk  apart 

Gra.  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear  you  do  me  wrong; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

PoR.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already?  what 's  the  matter? 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  "  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  the  hour  of  death ; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths. 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk ! — ^but  well  I  know. 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on  's  face  that  had  it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man, 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, — 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  as  a  fee ; 
I  could  not  ^  for  my  heart  deny  him. 

PoR.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  flesh. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  swear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands, — 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 
An  't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bass.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off, 
And  swear,  I  lost  the  ling  defending  it.  [Aside, 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassauio  gave  his  ring  away 
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Unto  the  judge  that  begg*d  it,  and,  indeed, 

Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 

That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg*d  mine: 

And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 

But  the  two  rings. 

PoR.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv*d  of  me. 
Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault, 

I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 

Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone. 

PoR.  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 

By  heaven,  1  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 

Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

Kyou  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 
PoR.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable. 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe ; 
I  '11  die  for  't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul. 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor, 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.     What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him ; 
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I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy; 

My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 

So  much  besmear  it:  Pardon  me,  good  lady; 

For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 

Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 

The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

PoR.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house: 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you ; 
I  *11  not  deny  him  anything  I  have. 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed: 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it: 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home ;  watch  me,  hke  Argus ; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner.  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore  be  well  advis'd, 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Gra.  Well,  do  you  so :  let  not  me  take  him  then ; 
For,  if  I  do,  I  '11  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

PoR.  Sir,   grieve    not    you;   you   are  welcome   notwith- 
standing. 

Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

PoR.  Mark  you  but  that  I 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself: 
In  each  eye  one : — swear  by  your  double  self. 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  sweai; 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee, 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth; 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 

[To  POKTUk 

Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
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Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Fob.  Then  you  shall  be  his  surety:  Give  him  this; 
^d  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ajsn,  Here,  lord  Bassanio;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor ! 

Fob.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio ; 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Neb.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano ; 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lieu  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gba.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough: 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Fob.  Speak  not  so  grossly. — ^You  are  all  amazed: 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario: 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Fortia  was  the  doctor; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk :  Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness,  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  but  e'en  now  retum'd ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  ei:pect:  unseal  this  letter  soon; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly: 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not? 

Gba.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold  ? 

Neb.  Ay,  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  maa 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow; 
When  I  am  absent  then  he  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life,  and  living; 
For  here  I  read  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Fob.  How  now,  Lorenzo? 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 

Nbb.  Aj,  and  I  '11  give  them  him  vdthout  a  fee. — 
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There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possessed  of. 

Lob.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Fob.  It  is  almost  morning, 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full:  Let  us  go  in; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'gatories, 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gba.  Let  it  be  so ;  The  first  inter'gatory, 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay, 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day: 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I  '11  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.  [Ea;eunL 


VARIOUS   READINGS. 


**  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  (unttfi^  snn.**     (Act  U.,  So.  1.) 


This  is  Mr.  Collier's  reading, 
after  his  folio  Corrector,  in  the 
place  of  *' the  5iinMtA*(2smi."  The 
Afirican  prince,  according  to  Mr. 
Collier,  "  iB  speaking  of  his  black 
complexion  as  the  effect  of  the 
san*8  rays.  To  speak  of  the  sun 
as  artifidaUy  bnmiah*d  is  very  un- 
worthy." 


How  easy  is  it  to  make  the  pro- 
saic look  ^much  more  proper"  (as 
thi9  new  reading  is  eulogised)  than 
the  poetical.  The  *'  baming  "  sun 
gives  no  notion  of  the  brightness 
to  which  the  Moor's  complexion 
was  the  shadow.  What  is  intensely 
polished  appears  to  bum ;  and  the 
active  verbs  "bum"  and  "bur- 
nish," are  synonymous.  Crashaw 
uses  the  same  epithet,  in  the  same 
way:— 

"  The  judge  of  torments,  and  the 
king  of  tears, 
He  fills  a  bwmish^d  throne  of 
quenchless  fire." 

"  Welly  the  most  contagious  fiend  bids  me  pack." 

(Act  ir.,  Sc.  2.) 

When  the  Corrector,  in  his  dash- 
ing way,  not  having  the  slightest 
conception  of  humour,  changed 
the  epithet  to  cotUagiouSj  he  forgot 
to  change  the  words  of  the  next 
sentence,  which  carry  on  the  hu- 
mour: **  rouse  up  a  brave  mind, 
says  the  fiend,  and  rtm,*' 

^  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Yelling  an  Indian ;  beauty,  in  a  word,"  &o. 

(Act  til,  So.  2.) 

The  ordinary  reading  is  "veiling  ■  We  have  adopted  the  corrected 

an  Indian  beauty."    The  MS.  Cor-  |  punctuation,  without  any  doubt; 

rector,  by  this  slight  change  in  the  I  for  it  is  an  unforced,  and  therefore 

ponctaation,  has  removed  a  difi&-  |  valuable,  change. 


"  Lanncelot,"  says  Mr.  Collier, 
"in  th/B  old  copies  calls  the  devil 
a  courageous  fiend, — a  word  cer- 
tainly very  ill  applied,  when  he  is 
advising  Uie  boy  to  run  away." 
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culty;  for  Mr.  Collier  justly  says, 
that  "  beauty,"  so  punctuated,  was 
the  converse  of  what  the  poet  in> 
tended. 

"  Why  he  a  bollen  bagpipe."  (Act  IV.,  So.  1.) 


Shakspere's  word,  according  to 
Mr.  Collier,  was  unquestionably 
boUeitj  firom  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  means  swollen. 


WooUen  is  the  original  word. 
Steevens  reads  twollen.  Douce 
adheres  to  WooUen^  as  the  Northern 
bagpipe  is  covered  with  cloth. 


GLOSSAET. 


Black  Mondat.  Act  II.,  So.  5. 
'  According  to  Stow,  the  chronicler,  the  Easter  Monday  of  1360 
(April  14,  34  Edw.  III.)  was  so  called  because  then  "King 
Edward,  with  his  host,  lay  before  the  city  of  Paris,  whi(£i 
day  was  full  dark  of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  bitter  cold,  that 
many  men  died  on  their  horses'  backs." 

Bbsae-xtp.    Act  II.,  Sc  4. 

"  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  thlB." 

Steevens  has  said  that  to  breah-up  is  a  term  of  carving,  othe^ 
wise  it  would  hardly  need  to  be  explained  to  mean  to  open. 
In  the  '  Winter's  Tale '  we  have  *'  break-up  the  seals,  and 
read." 

Contain.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

'*  Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring." 
CofUain  is  here  used  as  synonymous  with  retain. 

DANaEB.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

**  You  stand  within  his  danger." 
Dr.  Jamieson  says,  "  In  his  dawnger,  under  his  dawnger,  in  his 
power  as  a  captive.  The  old  French  danffer  frequently 
occurs  as  signifying  power,  dominion."  Steevens  quotes  a 
passage  in  which  the  phrase  is  used  for  debt,  but  Portia 
uses  it  in  a  wider  sense  than  this. 

Dwell.    Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

"  I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity." 
I  'd  rather  continue,  remain,  in  my  necessity. 
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£ANL£HrC».     Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

"  AU  the  eanllngs  which  were  Btreftk*d  or  pied." 
Eanlings  are  lambs  just  dropped. 

Ehvt.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Out  of  his  env/s  reach." 

Envy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  hatred,  malice;  as  in  Mark 
ZY.  10,  "  For  he  knew  Uiat  ihe  chief  priests  had  delivere 
him  for  envy." 

Fall.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"Did  in  eaning-time 
Fall  party-colour'd  lambs." 

Fall,  as  in  many  other  instances,  is  here  used  activelj  to  let  fiilL 

FSASFUL  auABD.     Act  I.,  Sc  3. 

"  See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave." 

A  fearful  guard  is  a  guard  that  is  the  cause  of  fear. 
Foin).     Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

"  I  do  wonder. 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond." 

The  old  word  fond  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  foolish, 
but  here  it  seems  to  have  the  more  modem  sense  of  in- 
dulgent,  tender,  weakly  compassionate. 

Fob  thb  heavens.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  A  petty  oath,"  according  to  Gifford.  It  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson 
and  Dekker. 

Geab.     Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  1 11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear." 

A  colloquial  expression,  meaning  for  this  matter.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  gearwian,  is,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready ;  gear  is  the 
the  thing  prepared, — the  business  or  matter  in  question. 

GUABDED.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"Give  him  a  livery 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows." 

More  ornamented,  laced,  fringed. 

GuiLED.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  This  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore." 

Guiled  is  here  used  actively  for  guiling — deceiving.  The  ac- 
tive and  passive  participles  are  often  substituted  each  for 
the  other,  by  Shakspere,  and  the  other  Elizabethan  poets. 

iMPKBTIMJfiNT.      Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

**  The  suit  is  impertinent  to  myselfl" 
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Launcelot  means  pertinent.  Though  one  '*  who  can  plaj  upon 
a  word/'  he  is  yet  a  blunderer. 

Inexeorable.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Inexecrable  dog !  ** 

The  in  is  used  as  an  augmentative  particle,  the  meaning  being 
most  execrable. 

Iktbb'gatoeies.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1.    Interrogatories.    This  elision  is 
several  times  used  by  Ben  Jonson. 

Knapp'd.    Act  III,  Sc  1. 

**  As  ever  knapp'd  ginger." 

To  knap  is  to  break  off  short,  to  snap.  The  word  is  still  used 
in  the  north :  knapping  stanea  is  to  break  stones  small  for 
the  roads. 

O'sblook'd.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlook'd  me." 

The  word  is  here  used  in  the  sense  derived  from  the  popular 
superstition,  still  current  in  the  East  and  even  in  Ireland, 
of  the  effects  of  an  evil  eye,  and  of  the  influence  of  Mries 
and  witches.  The  eyes  of  Bassanio  have  o'erlook'd  Portia, 
and  she  yields  to  the  enchantment.  In  the  '  Merry  WItob 
of  Windsor'  we  have  the  same  idea: — 

"  Yild  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd  even  in  thy  birth." 

OSTENT.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Like  one  weU  studied  in  a  sad  ostent." 
Ostent  is  display. 

Patch.    Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 

"  The  patch  is  kind  enough." 

The  term  patch  was  occasionally  applied  to  the  domestic  fool, 
probably  from  the  patched  dress  of  his  class,  and  in  this  way 
the  word  may  have  come  to  be  used  as  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt. The  usurper  in  *  Hamlet,'  the  "  vice  of  kings,"  was 
''a  king  of  shreds  and  patches;"  and  in  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  we  have, — 

**  A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals." 

Shylock  here  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  But  Home  Tooke 
says,  that  patch  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pcecan, 
Pceccan,  to  deceive  by  Mae  appearances,  by  imitation,  &e., 
to  counterfeit. 

Pahnbs.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 
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A  paUne  is  the  small  flat  dish  or  plate  used  in  the  service  of 
the  altar.    In  the  folio  the  word  is  spelt  patens, 

Pkizb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Bat 't  is  to  peize  the  time.'* 

Poise  and  peise  are  the  same  words.  To  weigh  the  time  is  to 
keep  It  in  the  balance — to  delay  it. 

Phill-hobsb.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Dobbin,  my  phill-horse." 

The  horse  in  the  shafts ;  it  is  the  same  as  thill-horse,  a  word 
still  in  nse  in  the  midland  counties. 

Pill'd.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  The  skilful  shepherd  pill'd  me  certain  wands." 

In  the  passage  of  Genesis  to  which  Shylock  alludes,  the  word 
pilled  is  used  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the  present  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible.  It  is  synonymous  with  peded,  and  is 
usually  so  printed  in  the  aboTe  passage. 

PoBT.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port." 
Port  is  bearing,  carriage,  appearance. 

Possebs'd.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Is  he  yet  possessed 
How  much  you  would]" 

Possess'd  is  informed. 

Peebt.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

''  And  I  am  prest  unto  it" 

Beady.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet/ 
and  in  'Pericles.' 

Bsason'd.    Act  II.,  Sc.  8. 

"  I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday." 

Bsason*d  is  here  used  for  discoursed,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
use  it  in  a  like  manner, — 

**  There  is  no  end  of  women's  reasoning." 

fiaaBEETB.    Act  II.,  Sc.  9. 

"  From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets." 
Salutations,  regreetings. 

Resfbouvb.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1. 

"  You  should  have  been  respective." 
Bespeetive  is  here  regardfid,  had  more  respect,  regard,  for. 
Band-blind.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Being  more  than  sand-blind,  high  gravel-blind." 
Sand-blind  is  having  an  imperfect  sight,  as  if  there  waa  sand 
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in  the  eye.    Gravel-bliDd  is  an  exaggeration  of  Launoelot 
of  his  own  coinage,  to  express  a  higher  degree  of  blindne 
Pur-blind,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  sentence  in  Latimer, ! 
something  less  than  sand-blind;   ''they  be  pur-blind 
sand-blind." 

SOABFED  BARK.      Act  II.,  Sc.  6. 

"  The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay." 
A  scarfed  bark  is  a  bark  gay  in  the  streamers. 

Sometimes.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Sometimes  firom  her  eyes."  j 

Sometimes  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  formerly,  in  past  iias^ 

SONTIEB.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"By  God's  Bonties." 
A  petty  oath ;  the  word  is  sometimes  spelt  eanties,  sanctitiee  or 
holiness. 

Sorb.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

**  So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring." 
Sore  is  ezcessiyely,  extremely,  much. 

Sfet.    Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

"And  spet  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine." 
In  Shakspere's  time  the  generally-received  orthography  of  tpH^ 
was  speL    Milton  uses  it  thus : — 

"  The  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom." 

Squander'd.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  And  other  ventures  he  hath,  squander'd  abroad." 

The  meaning  of  squandered  here  is  simply  scattered.  Mr. 
Waldron  has  given  an  example  of  this  meaning  of  the  word 
jfrom  Howell's  Letters.  "The  Jews,  once  an  elect  people, 
but  now  grown  contemptible,  and  strangely  squandered  ap 
and  down  the  world."  In  Dryden's  'Annus  Mirabilis'we 
have  the  same  expression  applied  to  ships : — 
"They  drive,  they  squander,  the  huge  Belgian  fleet." 

In  Woodfall's '  Theatrical  Repository,'  1801,  Mr.  Waldron  statei 
that  "  Macklin,  mistakenly,  spoke  the  word  with  a  tone  of 
reprobation,  implying  that  Antonio  had,  as  we  say  of  pro- 
digals, unthriftily  squandered  his  wealth." 

Stbrv'd.    Act  IV.,  Sc  1. 

"Are  wolfish,  bloody,  sterv'd,  and  ravenous." 
Synonymous  with  starved,  hungry. 

Ten  more.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more. 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows." 


GLOSSARY.  m? 


I        Juiymen  were  jestingly  called  godfathers.     "  God&thers-in- 
I  law/'  as  Ben  Jonson  has  it. 

JPBANBCT.     Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry.** 

This  is  the  only  instance  known  of  the  use  of  the  word  tranect 
in  English,  and  yet  there  is  little  douht  that  the  word  is 
correct.  Tranare  and  trainare  are  interpreted  by  Florio 
not  only  as  to  draw,  which  is  the  common  acceptation,  but 
as  to  pass  or  swim  over.  Thus  the  tranect  was  most  pro- 
bably  the  tow-boat  of  the  ferry. 

rBDTH.      Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

''That  malice  bears  down  truth.*' 
Truth  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  honesty. 

Unfubnished.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"And  leave  itself  unfumish*d.*' 
ITnsurrounded  by  the  other  features. 

Use.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  other  half  in  use." 
In  usance,  lent  on  interest. 

Upon  the  hip.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip." 

Johnson  says  the  expression  is  taken  from  the  practice  of 
wrestling.    In  '  Othello*  the  expression  is  repeated, — 

"  ru  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip.** 

VAnJNO.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs." 

To  Tail  is  to  let  down,  to  lower.  The  high-top  was  shattered, 
£sdlen,  when  the  ship  was  on  the  shallows. 

Ventubes.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  My  yentures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of  proverbial  phrase ;  a  more  elegant 
rendering  of  the  common  one  as  to  having  "  all  one's  eggs 
in  one  basket."  In  his '  History  of  Kichard  III.'  Sir  Thomas 
More  has — "for  what  wise  merchant  adventureth  all  his 
goods  in  one  shipl" 

Wn.    Actll.,  Sc.  1. 

"  And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit." 

Wit  is  here'  used  in  its  ancient  sense  of  mental  power  in 
general.     To  toite^  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  witan,  is  to  know. 

Younger.    Act  IT.,  Sc.  6. 

"  How  like  a  younger,  or  a  prodigal." 
It  ia  the  same  word  as  younker  or  youngling. 


PLOT    AND    OHARACTERS. 


What  a  wonderful  universality  there  is  in  many  of  those 
stories  which  have  taken  root  in  the  popular  mind.  They 
belong  to  past  centuries  and  countries  far  distant ;  and  yet 
they  seem  to  be  contemporary  and  indigenous.  Such  is  the 
main  story  of  the  pouvd  of  flesh,  as  well  as  the  secondary  plot 
of  the  caskets,  Shakspere  has  blended  these  two  great  fea- 
tuces  of  the  play  with  the  most  consummate  dramatic  skill 

It  was  from  an  Italian  writer,  Ser  Giovanni,  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  tales,  called  ^II  Pecorone^  written  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  first  published  at  Milan  in  1558,  that 
Shakspere  unquestionably  derived  some  of  the  incidents  ol 
his  story.  A  full  epitome  of  a  scarce  translation  of  the  tal€^ 
was  furst  given  in  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakspere,  and  is  re- 
printed all  the  variorum  editions.  In  this  story  we  have  a 
rich  lady  at  JBdmont,  who  is  to  be  won  upon  certain  condi- 
tions ;  and  she  is  finally  the  prize  of  a  yoimg  merchant,  whose 
friend,  having  became  surety  for  him  to  a  Jew,  under  tha 
same  penalty  as  in  the  play,  is  rescued  from  the  forfeiture  by 
the  adroitness  of  the  married  lady,  who  is  disguised  as  a 
lawyer.  The  pretended  judge  receives,  as  in  the  comedy,  her 
marriage  ring  as  a  gratuity,  and  afterwards  banters  her  hub- 
band,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the  loss  of  it. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  ^11  Fecorone,^  as  indeed  of  Boccao> 
cio,  and  other  early  Italian  writers,  appear  to  have  been  the 
common  property  of  Europe,  derived  from  some  Oriental 
origin.  Mr.  Douce  has  given  an  extremely  curious  extract 
from  the  English  ^Oesta  Eomanonmi,^ — "a  Manuscript,  pre- 
served in  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  7333,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,"  in  which  the  daughter  of  "Selesti- 
nus,  a  wise  emperor  in  Home,"  exacts  somewhat  similar  con- 
ditions, from  a  knight  who  loved  her,  as  the  lady  in  the  *iV- 
oorone*  Being  reduced  to  poverty  by  a  compliance  with 
these  conditions,  he  applies  to  a  merchant  to  lend  him  money; 
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and  the  loan  is  granted  under  the  following  covenant.'— 
^And  the  covenant  shall  be  this,  that  thou  make  to  me  a 
charter  of  thine  own  blood,  in  condition  that  if  thou  keep 
not  the  day  of  payment,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  me  for  to  draw 
away  all  the  flesh  of  thy  body  from  the  bone  with  a  sharp 
sword,  and,  if  thou  wilt  assent  hereto,  I  shall  fulfille  thy  will." 
In  this  ancient  story  the  borrower  of  the  money  makes  him- 
self subject  to  the  penalty  without  the  intervention  of  a 
friend ;  and,  having  forgotten  the  day  of  payment,  is  autho- 
rised by  his  wife  to  give  any  sum  which  is  demanded.     The 
money  is  refused  by  the  merchant,  and  the  charter  of  blood 
exacted.    The  story  thus  continues: — "  Now,  in  all  this  time, 
the  damsel  his  love  had  sent  knights  for  to  espy  and  inquire 
how  the  law  was  pursued  against  him.   And,  when  she  heard 
tell  that  the  law  passed  against  him,  she  cut  off  aU  the  long 
hair  of  her  head,  and  dad  her  in  precious  clothing  like  to  a 
man,  and  went  to  the  palace  where  her  leman  was  to  be 
judged,  and  saluted  the  justice,  and  all  trowed  that  she  had 
been  a  knight.    And  the  judge  inquired  of  what  country  she 
was,  and  what  she  had  to  do  there.    She  said,  I  am  a  knight, 
and  come  of  far  country;  and  hear  tidings  that  there  in  a 
knight  among  you  that  should  be  judged  to  death,  for  an 
obligation  that  he  made  to  a  merchant,  and  therefore  I  am 
come  to  deliver  him.     Then  the  judge  said,  It  is  law  of  the 
emperor,  that  whosoever  bindeth  him  with  his  own  proper 
will  and  consent  without  any  constraining,  he  shall  be  served 
so  again.     When  the  damsel  heard  this,  she  turned  to  the 
merchant  and  said,  Dear  friend,  what  profit  is  it  to  thee  that 
ibis  knight,  that  standeth  here,  ready  to  the  doom,  be  slain  ? 
It  were  better  to  thee  to  have  money  than  to  have  him  slain. 
Thou  speakest  all  in  vain,  quoth  the  merchant ;  for,  without 
doubt,  I  will  have  the  law,  since  he  bound  himself  so  freely ; 
and  therefore  he  shall  have  none  other  grace  than  law  will, 
for  he  came  to  me,  and  I  not  to  him.     I  desire  him  not 
thereto  against  his  will.     Then,  said  she,  I  pray  thee  how 
much  shall  I  give  to  have  my  petition  ?   I  shall  give  thee  thy 
money  double ;  and,  if  that  be  not  pleasing  to  thee,  ask  of 
me  what  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have.   Then  said  he.  Thou 
heardest  me  never  say  but  that  I  would  have  my  covenant 
Ifept    Truly,  said  she;  and  I  say  before  you.  Sir  Judge,  and 
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before  you  all,  thou  shalt  believe  me  with  a  right  knowledge 
of  that  I  shall  say  to  you.  Ye  have  heard  how  much  I  have 
proffered  this  merchant  for  the  life  of  this  knight,  and  ho 
forsaketh  all  and  asketh  for  more,  and  that  liketh  me  much. 
And  therefore,  lordings  that  be  here,  hear  me  what  I  shall 
say.  Ye  know  well  that  the  knight  bound  him  by  letter 
tha,t  the  merchant  should  have  power  to  cut  his  flesh  from 
the  bones,  but  there  was  no  covenant  made  of  shedding  of 
blood.  Thereof  was  nothing  spoken ;  and,  therefore,  let  him 
set  hand  on  him  anon ;  and  if  he  shed  any  blood  with  his 
shaving  of  the  flesh,  forsooth,  then  shall  the  king  have  good 
law  upon  him.  And  when  the  merchant  heard  this,  he  said, 
Give  me  my  money,  and  I  forgive  my  action.  Forsooth,  quoth 
she,  thou  shalt  not  have  one  penny,  for  before  all  this  com- 
pany I  proflered  to  thee  all  that  I  might,  and  thou  forsook 
it,  and  saidst  loudly,  I  shall  have  my  covenant ;  and  there- 
fore do  thy  best  with  him,  but  look  that  thou  shed  no  blood, 
I  charge  thee,  for  it  is  not  thine,  and  no  covenant  was  there- 
of. Then  the  merchant,  seeing  this,  went  away  confounded; 
and  so  was  the  knight^s  life  saved,  aud  no  peuny  paid." 

In  Mr.  Douce*s  elaborate  treatise  upon  the  most  lingular 
collection  of  ancient  stories,  the  '  Oesta  Romamoruvti^  we  have 
the  following  analysis  of  the  ninety-ninth  chanter  of  the 
English  ^Oesta\^  which,  Mr.  Douce  says,  "is  ooviouslythc 
story  which  supplied  the  caskets  of  *  The  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice."   "A  marriage  was  proposed  between  the  son  of 

Anselmus,  emperor  of  Eome,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Apulia.  The  young  lady  in  her  voyage  was  shipwi'ecked 
and  swallowed  by  a  whale.  In  this  situation  she  contrived  to 
make  a  Are  and  to  wound  the  animal  with  a  knife,  so  that  he 
was  driven  towards  the  shore,  and  slain  of  an  earl  named  Pi- 
rius,  who  delivered  the  princess  and  took  her  under  his  pro- 
tection. On  relating  her  story,  she  was  conveyed  to  the  em- 
peror. .  In  order  to  prove  whether  she  was  worthy  to  receive 
the  hand  of  his  son,  he  placed  before  her  three  vessels.  The 
first  was  of  gold,  and  filled  with  dead  men's  bones ;  on  it  was 
this  inscription — ^  Who  chooses  nie  shall  Jlnd  what  he  deserves.^ 
The  second  was  of  silver,  filled  with  earth,  and  thus  inscribed 
— *  Who  chooses  me  shaU  find  what  nature  covets.^  The  third 
vessel  was  of  lead,  but  filled  with  precious  stones;  it  had  this 
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inscription — *  Who  chooses  me  shall  find  what  God  hath  j^aced,^ 
The  emperor  then  commanded  her  to  choose  one  of  the  ves- 
sels, informing  her  that^  if  she  made  choice  of  that  which 
should  profit  herself  and  others,  she  would  obtain  his  son ; 
if  of  what  should  profit  neither  herself  nor  others,  she  wou}d 
lose  him.  The  princess,  after  praying  to  God  for  assistance, 
preferred  the  leaden  vessel.  The  emperor  informed  her  that 
she  had  chosen  as  he  wished,  and  immediately  united  her  with 
his  son." 

Thus,  then,  out  of  these  very  ancient  legends,  and  their 
Italian  adaptations,  Shakspere  has  worked  up  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  his  plays. 

A  German  critic,  Dr.  XJlrici,  has  presented  to  us  the  entire 
plot  of  *The  Merchant  of  Venice'  under  a  very  original 
aspect.  His  object  has  been  to  discover,  what  he  maintains 
had  not  been  previously  discovered,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
drama — ^the  link  which  holds  together  all  its  apparently  hete- 
rogeneous parts.  The  critic  first  passes  the  several  characters 
in  review.  Antonio  is  the  noble  and  great-hearted,  yielding 
to  a  passive  melancholy,  produced  by  the  weight  of  a  too 
agitating  life  of  action ;  Bassanio,  somewhat  inconsiderate, 
but  generous  and  sensible,  is  the  genuine  Italian  gentleman, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word;  Portia  is  most  amiable,  and 
intellectually  rich;  Jessica  is  a  child  of  nature,  lost  in  an 
oriental  love  enthusiasm.  The  critic  presents  these  cha- 
racteristics in  a  very  few  words ;  but  his  portrait  of  Shylock 
is  more  elaborate.  He  is  the  well-struck  image  of  the  Jewish 
character  in  general— of  the  fallen  member  of  a  race  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  earth,  and  enduring  long  centuries  of 
persecution.  Their  firmness  had  become  obstinacy;  their 
quickness  of  intellect,  craft ;  their  love  of  possessions,  a  re- 
volting avarice.  "Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Ulrici,  "had  kept  its 
rank  in  their  universal  decay,  but  the  unconquerable  con- 
stancy, the  dry  mummy-like  tenacity  of  the  Jewish  nature. 
So  appears  Shylock — a  pitiable  ruin  of  a  great  and  significant 
by-past  time — ^the  glimmering  ash-spark  of  a  faded  splendour 
which  can  no  longer  warm  or  preserve,  but  can  yet  bum  or 
destroy.  We  are  as  tittle  able  to  deny  him  our  compassion, 
as  we  can  withhold  our  disgust  against  his  modes  of  think- 
ing and  acting.** 

VOL.  V.  ^ 
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Throughout  many  of  Shakspere's  plays,  according  to  Dr. 
Ulrici,  the  leading  fundamental  idea|  concentrated  in  itseli^ 
is  so  intentionally  hidden — ^the  single  makes  itself  so  de- 
cidedly important,  and  comes  before  us  so  free,  and  self-sus- 
tained, and  complete, — ^that  the  entire  work  is  occasionally 
exposed  to  the  ungrounded  reproach  of  looseness  of  plan  and 
want  of  coherency.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ai*e  suf^cient 
intimations  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  scattered  through- 
out; so  that  whoever  has  in  some  degree  penetrated  into  the 
depths  of  the  Shaksperean  art  cannot  well  go  wrong.  The 
sense  and  significancy  of  the  process  between  Antonio  and 
the  Jew  rest  clearly  upon  the  old  juridical  precept,  SyanoMxaB^ 
jus,  summa  injuria  (the  strictest  law  the  highest  injustice). 
Shylock  has,  clearly,  all  that  is  material,  except  justice,  on  his 
side ;  but,  while  he  seizes  and  follows  his  right  to  the  letter, 
he  falls  through  it  into  the  deepest  and  most  criminal  injus- 
tice; and  the  same  injustice,  through  the  internal  neoeasity 
which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  sin,  falls  back  destruciiyely  on 
his  own  head.  The  same  aspect  in  which  this  principle  is 
presented  to  us  in  its  extremest  harshness,  in  the  case  of 
Shylock,  shows  itself  in  various  outbursts  of  light  and  sha- 
dow throughout  all  the  remaining  elements  of  this  dranuL 
The  arbitrary  will  of  her  father,  which  fetters  Portia's  indi- 
cation, and  robs  her  of  all  participation  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  rests  certainly  upon  paternal  right;  but  even  this 
right,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  becomes  the  highest  in- 
justice. The  injustice  which  lies  in  the  enforcemeut  of  this 
paternal  right  would  have  fallen  with  tragical  weight,  if  dtanes 
had  not  conducted  it  to  a  fortunate  issue.  The  flight  and 
marriage  of  Jessica,  against  her  father's  will,  comprehends  a 
manifest  injustice.  Nevertheless,  who  will  condemn  her  for 
having  withdrawn  herself  from  the  power  of  such  a  father! 
In  the  sentence  laid  upon  the  Jew,  by  which  he  is  compelled 
to  recognise  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  is  again  reflected 
the  precept — SymmwrnjuSy  swmma  vr^'uria;  right  and  unnght 
are  here  so  closely  driven  up  into  the  same  limit,  that  they 
are  no  longer  separated,  but  immediately  pass  over  one  to  the 
other.  Thus  we  see  that  the  different,  and  apparently  h^e- 
rogeneous,  events  unite  themselves  in  the  whole  into  one 
point. 


J^ 
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Dun,  living  in  wSU, 

Appeargf  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  7.    Act  V.  so.  4. 

FaaDiRiCK,  Jnvther  to  the  Duke,  emd  wuarpur  qf  hit  demMont, 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.   Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  IIL  so.  1. 

Amibhb,  a  lord  attonding  upon  the  Puke  in  hie  banUhment. 

AppearSf  Act  II.  so.  1 ;  sc.  5;  sc.  7.    Act  V.  so.  4. 

Jaquxs,  a  lord  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  hie  haniAment. 

Appeaars,  Act  II.  sc.  5;  sc.  7.    Act  III.  sc.  2;  sc  3. 

Act  IV.  80.  1 ;  so.  2.     Act  V .  sc  4. 

Li  Biau,  a  oowrtieT  cMend/bng  upon  Frederick. 
Appeare,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Charlm,  wreeOer  to  Frederick. 
Appeare,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  so.  2. 

Oliykb,  eon  of  Sir  Bowlaad  de  Bois. 

Apfpea/re,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  3. 
Act  y.  sc.  2;  so.  4. 

Jaqttbs,  eon  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois. 
Appea/re,  Act  V.  so.  4. 

Orlando,  ecn  of  Sir  Bowland  de  Bois. 

Apfpeaure,  Act  L  sc.  1;  sc.  2.    Act  11.  sc.  3;  sc.  6;  so.  7. 

Act  ni.  sc.  2.     Act  IV.  sc.  1.     Act  v.  sc  2;  sc.  4. 

Adam,  etfnavt  to  Oliyer. 
Appeare,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  3;  sc.  6;  sc.  7. 

DsmiB,  eertant  to  Oliver. 
Appeare,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

TonoHSTora,  a  down. 

Appeare,  Act  L  sc.  2.     Act  II.  sc.  4.    Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Act  y.  sc  1 ;  sc  3 ;  sc.  4. 

Sni  Oliybb  ICaktxxt,  a  viear. 
Appeare,  Act  III.  sc  3. 

CoEor,  a  Oiej^urd. 
Appeare,  Act  II.  sc.  4.    Act  III.  sc  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  5.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 
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SiLVius,  a  shepherd, 

Apptars,  Act  IL  sc.  4.     Act  III.  sc.  5.    Act  lY.  bc.  2. 
Act  v.  80.  2 ;  80.  4. 

William,  a  eowitry  /Mow,  in  love  vrith  Andrej. 
AppearSf  Act  V.  so.  1. 

A  ptrson  representing  Hymen. 
Appears,  Act  Y.  so.  4. 

RoBALiHD,  daughter  to  the  hcmidied  Duke. 

Ap/pears,  Act  I.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.     Act  II.  bo.  4. 

Act  III.  sc.  2;  80.  4;  so.  5.     Act  lY.  sc.  1;  sc.  3. 

Act  Y.  80.  2 ;  sc.  4. 

CnjA,  daughter  to  Frederick. 

Appeart,  Act  I.  so.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  IL  sc.  4. 

Act  in.  so.  2;  sc.  4;  sc  5.     Act  lY.  sc.  1;  sc.  3. 

Act  Y.  sc.  4. 

Phbbb,  a  ifiepherdMS. 

Appeare,  Act.  III.  sc.  5.    Act  Y.  sc.  2 ;  so.  4. 

Attdebt,  a  country  toeneh. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc  3.    Act  Y.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3;  sc  4. 

SCENE, — FiasT,  nhar  Olivbb*s  Housb;  ArrBBWAUDS,  pabtlt  in  thi 

UBnaPKB'S  CiOUBT,'  AND  PA&TLT  DT  THB  FORBST  OP  AbDBN. 


'  As  Yon  Likb  It'  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623.  Then 
appears  to  have  been  an  intention  to  publish  it  separately,  for  we  find 
it  entered  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  together  vith 
'Henry  Y.'  and  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'  There  is  no  exact  date  to 
this  entry,  but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  made  in  1600.  The  text  of 
the  original  folio  is,  apon  the  whole,  a  very  correct  one. 
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ACT  [. 

SCENE  h—An  Orchard,  near  Oliver*^  ffoum. 
Enter  Oblando  muI  Adam. 

Obl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  be- 
queathed me  by  will,  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns  ;  and,  aa 
thou  aay'st,  charged  my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me 
well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  ,My  brother  Jaques  he 
keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit:  for 
my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept.  For  call  you  that 
keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from 
the  stalling  of  an  ox?  His  horses  are  bred  better;  for,  be- 
sides that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his 
brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth;  for  the  which 
his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I. 
Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the 
something  that  nature  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to 
take  from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the 
place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my 
gentility  with  my  education.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves 
me ;  and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within 
me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude:  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it, 

Enter  Ouveb. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 
Obl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will 
shake  me  up. 
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Oli.  Now,  sir!  what  make  you  here? 

Orl.  Nothing:  I  am  not  taught  to  make  anything. 

Oll  What  mar  you  then,  sir) 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God 
made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

Oll  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught  awhile. 

Obl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with  them? 
What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should  come  to 
such  penury) 

Oll  Enow  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

Orl.  0,  sir,  very  well:  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oll  Know  you  before  whom^  sir? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  knows  me.  I  know 
you  are  my  eldest  brother;  and,  in  the  gentle  condition  of 
blood,  you  should  so  know  me:  The  courtesy  of  nationa 
allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-bom ;  but  the 
same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty 
brothers  betwixt  us:  I  have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  aa 
you ;  albeit^  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his 
reverence. 

Oll  What,  boy! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this. 

Oll  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Bow- 
land  de  Bois;  he  was  my  father;  and  he  is  thrice  a  villain 
that  says  such  a  father  begot  villains :  Wert  thou  not  my 
brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  &om  thy  throat  till  this 
other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so ;  thou  hast 
railed  on  thyself. 

Adaic  Sweet  masters,  be  patient;  for  your  father's  re- 
membrance, be  at  accord. 

Oll  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please:  you  shall  hear  me.  My 
father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  education: 
you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding 
from  me  all  gentlemanlike  qualities :  the  spirit  of  my  father 
grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it:  therefore 
allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give 
me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament;  with 
that  1  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 
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On.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?   beg,  when  that  is  spent ' 
Well,  sir,  get  you  in:  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you 
you.  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will:  I  pray  you,  leave  me* 

Obl.  I  will  no  further  o£fend  you  than  becomes  me  for  my 
good. 

Oix  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward?  Most  true,  I  have  lost  my 
teeth  in  your  service. — Gk>d  be  with  my  old  master!  he 
would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me?  I  will 
physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand  crowns 
neither.     Holla,  Dennis! 

Enter  Dennis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship? 

Oix  Was  not  Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler,  here  to  speak 
with  me? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  importunes 
access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.  [Eant  Dennis.] — 'T  will  be  a  good  way; 
and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  monsieur  Charles ! — what 's  the  news  at  the  new 
court? 

Cha.  Th^e  *s  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old  news: 
that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger  brother  the 
new  duke :  and  three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  them- 
selves into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  reve- 
nues enrich  the  new  duke;  therefore  he  gives  them  good 
leave  to  wander. 

Ou.  Can  you  tell,  if  Bosalind,  the  duke's  daughter,  be 
banished  with  her  father? 

Cha.  0,  no;  for  the  duke's  daughter,  her  cousin,  so  loves 
her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred  together,  that  she 
would  have  followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle 
than  his  own  daughter;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 
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OiX  Where  will  the  old  duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  and  a 
many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live  like  the  old 
Bobin  Hood  of  England:  they  say  many  young  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
duke? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with 
a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand  that  your 
younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in  dis- 
guised against  me  to  try  a  fall :  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for 
my  credit;  and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken 
limb  shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young,  and 
tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loth  to  foil  him,  as  I 
must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come  in :  therefore,  out  of 
my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal;  that 
either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook 
Buch  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

Ou.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which  thou 
shalt  And  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had  myself  notice 
of  my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand 
means  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he  is  resolute. 
I  11  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of 
France;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's 
good  parts,  a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  against  me  his 
natural  brother;  therefore  use  thy  discretion;  I  had  as  lief 
thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger:  And  thou  wert  best 
look  to  't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he 
do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against 
thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and 
never  leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect 
means  or  other :  for,  I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I 
speak  it,  there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day 
living.  I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him;  but,  should  I  anato- 
mise him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou 
must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you :  If  he  come 
to-morrow  I  '11  give  him  his  payment:  If  ever  he  go  alone 
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again  I  '11  never  wrestle  for  prize  more :  And  so,  Qod  keep 
your  worship!  [Exit. 

Oll  Farewell,  good  Charles. — Now  wiU  I  stir  this  gamester : 
I  hope  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know 
not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet  he  's  gentle; 
never  schooled,  and  yet  learned;  full  of  noble  device;  of  all 
sorts  enchantingly  beloved;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart 
of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people  who  best  know 
him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised :  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
long;  this  wrestler  shall  clear  all:  nothing  remains  but  that 
I  kindle  the  boy  thither,  which  now  I  '11  go  about.        [Exit, 

SCENE  IL— ^  Zaton  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Ceua. 

CeIj.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  ooz,  be  merry. 

Rob.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress 
of  ;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  t  Unless  you  could 
teach  me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me 
how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I  see  thou  lov'st  me  not  with  the  full  weight 
that  I  love  thee:  if  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had 
banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been 
still  with  me  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father 
for  mine;  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me 
were  so  righteously  tempered  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Rob.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to 
rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor  none 
is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies  thou  shalt  be  his 
heir:  for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  father,  perforce, 
I  will  render  thee  again  in  affection ;  by  mine  honour  I  will ; 
and  when  I  break  that  oath  let  me  turn  monster:  therefore, 
my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  meiTy. 

Rob.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports:  let 
me  see; — ^what  think  you  of  falling  in  love? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  prithee  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love 
DO  man  in  good  earnest;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither, 
than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come 
off  again. 
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Bos.  Wliat  shall  be  our  sport  then  1 

Cel.  Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  housewife,  Fortune, 
from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed 
equally. 

Bos.  I  would  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are  mightily 
misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake 
in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  *T  is  true :  for  those  that  she  makes  fair  she  scarce 
makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest  she  makes 
very  ill-favouredly. 

Bos.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune*s  office  to  nature^s: 
fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of 
nature. 

Enter  Touchbtone. 

Cel.  No?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may 
she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire?  Though  nature  hath 
given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  sent  in  thift 
fool  to  cut  off  the  argument  ? 

Bos.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature ;  when 
fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of  nature's  wit 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  neither,  bat 
nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason 
of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whetstone: 
for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  thi 
wits. — How  now,  wit?  whither  wander  you? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for  yoa 

Bos.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honoul 
they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  thd 
mustard  was  naught;  now,  I  '11  stand  to  it,  the  pancaked 
were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good ;  and  yet  was  nc^ 
the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your  kno« 
ledge? 

Bos.  Ay,  marry;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now:  stroke  your  chiBS, 
swear  by  your  beaids  that  I  am  a  knave. 
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Gel.  Bj  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  i^  then  I  were:  but  if 
you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn :  no  more 
was  this  knight,  swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had 
any;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever  he  saw 
those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cbl.  Prithee,  who  is  *t  that  thou  mean'st? 

Tough.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Gel  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him  enough : 
speak  no  more  of  him ;  you  H  be  whipped  for  taxation,  one 
of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely, 
what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Gel  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true;  for  since  the  little 
wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  httle  foolery  that  wise 
men  have  makes  a  great  show.   Here  comes  monsieur  le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Bos.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Gel.  Which  he  will  put  on  ue^  as  pigeons  feed  their  yoimg. 

Ros.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cranmied. 

Gel.  All  the  better;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 
BonjouTy  monsieur  le  Beau :  What 's  the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport 

Gel.  Sport?     Of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam?   How  shall  I  answer  you? 

Bob.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Gel.  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Roe.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smeU. 

Lb  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies:  I  would  have  told  you 
of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Bos.  Tet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it  please 
your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end ;  for  the  best  is  yet  to 
do ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Gel  Well, — ^the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Lb  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three  sons, — 
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Cbl.  I  could  match  this  heginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Lb  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent  growth 
and  presence; — 

Bos.  With  bills  on  their  necks, — "  Be  it  known  imto  all 
men  by  these  presents," 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles, 
the  duke's  wrestler;  which  Charles  in  a  moment  threw  him, 
and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  life 
in  him:  so  he  served  the  second,  and  so  the  third:  Yonder 
they  lie ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiM 
dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the  ladies 
have  lost? 

Lb  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day!  it  is  the 
first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  music 
in  his  sides?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib-breaking  I 
— Shall  we  see  this  wi^estling,  cousin  ? 

Lb  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here:  for  here  is  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to  per- 
form it. 

Cel,  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming:  Let  us  now  stay  and 
see  it. 

FlowrUh.    Enter  Duke  f'REDERiCK,  Lords,  Oklakdo, 
Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on ;  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated, 
his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Lis  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  successfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin?  are  you  crept 
hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell  you, 
there'  is  such  odds  in  the  man.     In  pity  of  the  challenger's 
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jouth  I  would  fain  dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated: 
Speak  to  him,  ladies;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Oel.  Call  him  hither,  good  monsieur  le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so  ;  1 11  not  be  by.  [Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princess  calls  for 
you. 

Okl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles  the  wrestler] 

Obl.  No,  fair  princess;  he  is  the  general  challenger:  I  come 
but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  strength  of  my 
youth. 

Cbl.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for  your 
years :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man*s  strength :  if 
you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with  your 
judgment,  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a 
more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
embrace  your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Bos.  Do,  young  sir;  your  reputation  shall  not  therefore  be 
misprised :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  duke  that  the 
wresthng  might  not  go  forward. 

Obl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts, 
wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty  to  deny  so  fair  and  excel- 
lent ladies  anything.  But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle 
wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial:  whereia  if  I  be  foiled,  there 
is  but  one  shamed  that  was  never  gracious;  if  killed,  but 
one  dead  that  is  willing  to  be  so:  I  shall  do  my  friends  no 
wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury, 
for  in  it  I  have  nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place 
which  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Bos.  The  Uttle  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with 
you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Bos.  Fare  you  well.     Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived  in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gsdlant  that  is  so  desirous 
to  lie  with  his  mother  earth) 

Obl.  Beady,  sir;  but  his  wiU  hath  in  it  a  more  modest 
working. 

DuKB  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fell. . 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace;  you  shall  pot  entreat  him 
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to  a  seoond,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  >^^Tn  from  a 
first. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you  should  not  have 
mocked  me  before:  but  come  your  ways. 

Itos.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cbl.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fellow 
by  the  leg.  [Charles  and  Orlando  wratle, 

Bo&  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell  who 
should  down.  [Charles  is  thrown,    SKout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet  well  breathed. 

DuEJS  F.  How  dost  thou,  Chai'les? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  borne  out. 

What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege;  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Bowlond 
de  Bois. 

DuBJC  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else 
The  world  esteemed  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy: 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas*d  me  with  this  deed 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth ; 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  &ther. 

[Exewnt  Duhe  Fred.,  Train,  and  Lb  Beau. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Bowland*s  son, 
His  youngest  son ; — and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Bos.  My  father  lov*d  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father*s  mind : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventured. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  jEJEither^s  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserved ; 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
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But  justly  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promiBe, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Eos.  Gentleman, 

[Oiving  him  a  chain  fro^n.  her  tiech 
Wear  this  for  me, — one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more  but  that  her  hand  lacks  means. 
Shall  we  go,  coz? 

Cel.  Ay: — ^Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.-  Can  I  not  say  I  thai^  youl     My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down;  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Kos.  He  calls  us  back :  My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes : 
1 11  ask  him  what  he  would: — Did  you  call,  sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown  > 

More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz? 

Boa  Have  with  you : — ^Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  B/yBAUSD  and  Celia. 

Obl.  What  x>as8ion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg*d  conference. 

Be-enter  Lb  Beau. 

0  poor  Orlando !  thou  art  overthrown ; 

Or  Charles,  or  something  wesJcer,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Qood  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place :  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition, 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  I  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling? 

Lb  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by  manners ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  his  daughter: 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke. 
And  here  detained  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
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But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece ; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues^ 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  mj  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
"Will  suddenly  break  forth.— -Sir,  fare  you  well; 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
Orl.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you:  fare  you  well! 

[Eant  Le  Beau 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother; 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother : — 
But  heavenly  Bosalind!  [Esi, 

SCENE  ILL— A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Etiter  Celia  and  Bosalind. 

Cel.  "Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind; — Cupid  have  mercy!— 
not  a  word? 

Eos.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away  upoa 
curs;  throw  some  of  them  at  me:  come,  lame  me  with 
reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up ;  when  the  one 
should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  aU  this  for  your  father  ? 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  father's  child :  0,  how  fol 
of  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in  hofr 
day  foolery;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very 
petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat;  these  burs  are  is 
my  heart. 

Oel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try;  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 

Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 

Ros.  0,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than  mysett 

Cel.  0,  a  good  wish  upon  youl  you  will  try  in  time,  it 
despite  of  a  fall. — ^But,  turning  these  jests  out  of  service,  lA 
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ns  talk  in  good  earnest:  Is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you 
ishould  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  sir  Bowland's 
youngest  soni 

Bos.  The  duke  my  father  loved  his  father  dearly. 

Gel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  love  his  son 
dearly?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  E^ould  hate  him,  for  my 
&ther  hated  his  father  dearly ;  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Bos.  No,  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 

Gel.  Why  should  I  not?  doth  he  not  deserve  well? 

Bos.  Let  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  love  him,  be* 
cause  I  do : — Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  fuU  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lards, 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  despatch  you  with  your  safest  haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Bos.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Eos.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me: 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  unde, 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn, 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself : 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Bos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor: 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  Ukelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there  *s  enough. 

Bos.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him: 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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What 's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake^ 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay, 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse ; 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her:  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Bose  at  an  instant,  learned,  play'd,  eat  together; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno^s  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee;  and  her  smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool:  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtuous, 
When  she  is  gone:  then  open  not  thy  lips; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass'd  upon  her;  she  is  banished. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege ; 
I  canLot  live  out  of  her  company, 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool: — You,  niece,  provide  yourself; 
If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[EaxurU  JDvJee  Fkedebick  and  IiordSi 

Cel.  0  my  poor  Eosalind!  whither  wilt  thou  gol 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers?  I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  am. 

Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin; 

Prithee,  be  cheerful;  know^st  thou  not  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter? 

Bos.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one: 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl) 
No;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
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Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us: 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  '11  go  along  with  thee. 
Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  gol 
Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 
Bos.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  fiur) 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  fiEice, 
The  like  do  you ;  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Bos.  Were  it  not  better. 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall. 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  hke  a  man  1 
A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boHTHspear  in  my  hand ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will) 
We  11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man? 
Bos.  1 11  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove's  own  pago^ 
^nd  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede, 
^ut  what  will  you  be  call'd? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state ; 
^o  longer  Celia,  but  Aliens. 

Bos.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essa/d  to  steal 
^IThe  clownish  fool  out  oi  your  father's  court? 
TVould  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel? 

Cel.  He  '11  go  along  o'or  the  wide  world  with  me; 
X«eave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let 's  away, 
..Axid  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
X>€^e  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
Tc>  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
^AJPfcer  my  flight :  Now  go  in  we  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [EmwU^ 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— 7%fl  Forest  cf  Arden. 

Enter  Dues  asnior,  Amienb,  and  other  Lords,  in  the  dreu  (f 

Foresters. 

DxTEB  S.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  ezfle^ 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?   Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
The  seasons*  difference, — ^as,  the  icy  &ng, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold^  I  sniile,  and  say 
This  is  no  flattery, — ^these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  auL 
Sweet  are^the  uses  of  adversity; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Ami.  I  would  not  chuige  it:  Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison? 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banished  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
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Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  roimd  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase:  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  eztremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

DuKB  S.  But  what  said  Jaques? 

Did  he  not  moralise  this  spectacle? 

1  Lord.  0  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream ; 
**  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much."     Then  being  there  alone, 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends ; 
**  T  is  right,"  quoth  he ;  "  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company:"  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him ;  "Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
"  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
'T  is  just  the  fashion:  Wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?" 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court, 
Yea^  and  of  this  our  life :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usxirpers,  tyrants,  and  what 's  worse. 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling-place. 

DxTKE  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  ? 
2  LoBD.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place; 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  tben  he 's  full  of  matter. 

2  IiORD.  I  'U  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Ea>mni 
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SCENE  1I.—A  Room  in  the  Falaee. 

Enter  Duke  Fbxderick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

DxTOi  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them? 
It  cannot  be:  some  yillains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  LoBD.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 

Saw  her  Srbed;  and,  in  the  morning  early, 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur*d  of  their  mistress. 

2  LoBD.  My  lord^  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Tour  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 

Confesses,  that  she  secretly  overheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commoid 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  belieyes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother;  fetch  thai  gallant  hither; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I  *11  make  him  find  him:  do  this  suddenly; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [iSMiiiit 

SCENE  IIL—B^on  Oliyer's  S<nm. 

Enter  Oblanbo  and  Adak,  meeting, 

Obl.  Who 's  there! 

Adam.  What!  my  young  master! — 0,  my  gentle  master, 
O,  my  sweet  master,  0  you  memoiy 
Of  old  sir  Rowland!  why,  what  make  you  here! 
Why  are  you  virtuous?  Why  do  people  love  you? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke? 
Tour  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  yoiu 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies? 
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No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
0,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  oomely 
Envenoms  him  that  hears  it ! 

Obl.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Adau.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Gome  not  within  these  doors;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother — (do,  no  brother ;  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son ;  I  will  not  call  him  son — 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father) — 
Hath  heard  your  praises ;  and  this  night  he  means 
To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that, 
He  ^dll  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Obl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Obl.  Whati  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do: 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother. 

Adah.  But  do  not  so :  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster  nurse, 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  imregarded  age  in  comers  thrown ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !  Here  is  the  gold ; 
All  this  I  give  you:  Let  me  be  your  servant; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood : 
Nor  did  not  frith  unbashful  forehead  woo  
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The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
f^rosty,  but  kindly :  let  me  go  with  you ; 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Obl.  0  good  old  man ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandly: 
But  come  thy  ways,  we *11  go  along  together: 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We  '11  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  .on;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek; 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  ]ate  a  week: 
Yet  fortime  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  [ExeimL 

SCaSNE  IV.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Bosaund  in  hoy'^s  clothes,  Cbua  dressed  like  a 
Shepherdess,  and  Touchstonb. 

Bos.  0  Jupiter !  how  merry  are  my  spirits ! 

Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirit^  if  my  logs  were  not 
weary. 

Bos.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  ap- 
parel, and  to  cry  like  a  woman:  but  I  must  coaifort  the 
weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself 
courageous  to  petticoat :  therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me ;  I  cannot  go  no  further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you,  than 
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bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did  bear  you ; 
for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  your  purse. 

Bos.  Welly  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool  I ;  when 
I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place ;  but  travellers  must 
be  content. 

Bo&  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone : — ^Look  you,  who  comes 
here;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cob.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  stilL 

SiL.  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her  1 

Cob.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov*d  ere  now. 

Siii.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
Aa  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cob.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Seu  O,  thou  didst  then  never  love  so  heartily: 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd: 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 
Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd: 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 
Thou  hast  not  lov*d:  0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe! 

[Bant  SiLVlUB. 

Bos.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
I  have  by  hard  adventure  foimd  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine:  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love,  I 
broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for 
coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I  remember  the  kissing 
of  her  batler,  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chopped 
hands  had  milked :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod 
instead  of  her;  from  whom  I  took  two  oods^  and,  giving  her 
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them  again,  said,  with  .weeping  tears, ''  Wear  these  for  my 
sake."  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers; 
but  as  allls  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal 
in  folly. 

Bob.  Thou  speak^t  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Tough.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit^  till 
I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Bob.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fiashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  with  me. 

Gel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla;  you  clown  1 

Bob.  Peace,  fool;  he  *b  sot  thy  kinHimm. 

OoB.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cob.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Bos.  Peace,  I  say : — Good  even  to  you,  friend* 

Gob.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  alL 

Bos.  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Gan  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed: 
Here 's  a  young  maid  with  travel  mudbi  oppress'd, 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Gob.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her. 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own. 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her: 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze; 
My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality : 
Besides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  sheepcote  now, 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see. 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Bob.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture? 

Go&  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  erewhile^ 
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that  little  cares  for  bujing  anything. 

Bob.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Bay  thoa  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock^ 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Qeiu  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages:  I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold: 
Go  with  me;  if  you  like  upon  repoi*t, 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [Ea:etmi, 

SCENE  Y.~The  same. 

Enter  AiOENS,  Jaques,  and  others. 

Song. 

Ajiienb.  Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  More,  more,  I  prithee,  more. 

A'ui.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  prithee,  more.  I  can  suck  melan- 
choly out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs :  More,  I  prithee, 
more. 

Aml  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know  I  cannot  please  you. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire  you  to 
sing:  Come,  more;  another  stimza;  Call  you  'em  stanzas? 

Aml  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names^  they  owe  me  nothing: 
Will  you  sing? 

Aml  More  at  your  request  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man  I  '11  thank  you: 
but  \htA  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  of  two 
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dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I 
have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  beggarl/ 
thanks.  Come,  sing;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  111  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the  while;  iiMy 
duke  will  drink  under  this  tree : — ^he  hath  been  all  this 
to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him.    He  is  tooj 
disputable  for  my  company:  I  think  of  as  many  matters 
he ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble^  come. 

Song. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun,     [All  together  hent 
And  loves  to  hve  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaq.  1 11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made  yesto^ 
day  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I  '11  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes: — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  eaae, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducd^me,  ducd^me,  ducdiLme; 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

Ami.  What's  that  ducddmef 

Jaq.  'T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 
1 11  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  rail  against  aU 
first-bom  of  Eigypt. 

Ami.  And  I  'U  go  seek  the  duke ;  his  banquet  is  pre; 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  VI. — The  mme. 

Enter  Orlando  arid  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  0, 1  die  for  food  \ 
Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.    Farewell,  kind 
^  master. 

Ohl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam!   no  greater  heart  in  thee? 

live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer  thyself  a  little:  If  this 

uncoutli  forest  yield  anything  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for 

I  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.     Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death 

I  than  thy  powers.     For  my  sake,  be  comfortable,  hold  death 

awhile  at  the  arm's  end :  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently ; 

and  if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat  I  will  give  thee  leave 

\  to  die :  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come  thou  art  a  mocker  of 

f  my  labour.     Well  said!   thou  look'st  cheerly:  and  I'll  be 

I  with  thee  quickly. — Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleat  air:  Come,  I 

I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter;  and  thou  shalt  not  die  for 

i  lack   of   a  dinner,  if  there  live   anything  in  this  desert 

[  Cheerly,  good  Adam!  [ExeurU, 


? 


SCENE  YU.—The  acme. 

A  table  set  ovt.    Enter  Dukb  senioTy  Amtrns,  Lords,  <md  others 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast; 
For  I  can  nowhere  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence ; 
^ere  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

BuKB  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres: — 
Qto,  seek  him;  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 

Enter  Jaques. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  life  is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company? 
What!  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  a  fool,^  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool;  a  miserable  world; 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool; 
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Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 

And  ndl'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms, — ^and  yet  a  motley  fooL 

"Good  morrow,  fool,'*  quoth  I:  "No,  sir,*'  quoth  he, 

"Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune:" 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke; 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  "It  is  ten  o'clock: 

Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,  "how  the  world  wags: 

T  is  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine ; 

And  after  one  hour  more,  't  will  be  eleven ; 

And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intennission. 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0  noble  fool! 

A  worthy  fool !  Motley 's  the  only  wear. 

DuKB  S.  What  fpol  is  this? 

Jaq.  0  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain, — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms : — 0,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit: 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.    I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh :  And  why,  sir,  must  they  so? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church: 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
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Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob :  if  not^ 

The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomised 

Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fooL 

Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Duke  S.  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  coimter,  would  I  do  but  good? 

DuKB  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin: 
Por  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself ; 
And  aU  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  1 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  weary  very  means  do  ebb? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name 
When  that  I  say.  The  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  1 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function, 
That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
fiis  folly  to  the  mettie  of  my  speech? 
There  then ;  How  then?  what  then?     Let  me  see  wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right. 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself ;  if  he  be  free. 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
nnclaim*d  of  any  man. — ^But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Oblando,  toith  his  sword  drawn. 

Obl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv'd. 

Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  tfua  oock  come  of  ? 
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Dues  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thj  distreas; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem*st  so  empty? 

Obl.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first;  the  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility:  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture..    But,  forbear,  I  say; 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason,  I  must  die. 

BuKE  S.  What  would  you  have?     Your  gentleness  shall 
force 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 

Obl.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

BuKB  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  tabl& 

Obl.  Speak  you  so  gently?     Pardon  me,  I  pray  you: 
I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment :  But  whatever  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoird  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what 't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Dues  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church ; 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engendered: 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Obl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.     There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  Lath  many  a  weary  step 
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limpM  in  pure  love;  till  he  be  first  sufficed. 
Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit 

Duke  S.  Qo  find  him  out, 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Obl.  I  thank  ye:  and  be  blesa'd  for  your  good  comfort! 

[Exit 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy : 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woeful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world 's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms: 
Then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  and  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow:   Then,  a  soldier; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth:  and  then,  the  justice; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  Hn'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part:  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Ijast  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion ;  , 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

VOL.  V.  i< 
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Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Dtjkb  S.  Welcome:  Set  down  your  veuerable  burthen, 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes; — 
Give  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Amiens  dnga. 

Song. 

I. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh  ho!  sing,  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  holly: 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly: 

Then,  heigh  ho !  the  holly  I 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

n. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh  ho !  sing,  heigh  ho !  &c. 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  sir  Rowland's  son,— 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face, 
Be  truly  welcome  hither:  I  am  the  duke 
That  lov'd  your  father :  The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
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Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 

Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is ; 

Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand. 

And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  imderstand.  [Exeunt, 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I,— A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  DvJce  Fbedebick,  Oldteb,  Lords,  a/nd  Attendants. 

DoKs  F.  Not  see  him  since?  Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be: 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present:  But  look  to  it; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is; 
Seek  him  with  candle ;  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oll  0,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

DuKS  F.  More  villain  thou. — ^Well,  push  him  out  of  doors; 
And  let  my  o£&cers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands: 
Do  this  expediently,  and  turn  him  going.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL—The  Forest, 

Eivter  Oblando,  vfith  a  paper. 

Obl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love: 

And,  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 
Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
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0  Kosaliud !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  character; 

That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 

Kxin,  run,  Orlando;  carve  on  every  tree 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  [Exii. 

Enter  CoRiN  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master  Touch- 
stone? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself  it  is  a  good 
life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life  it  is  naught 
In  respect  that  it  is  solitary  I  like  it  very  well;  but  in  re- 
spect that  it  is  private  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect 
it  is  in  the  fields  it  pleaseth  me  well;  but  in  respect  it  is  not 
in  ,the  court  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it 
fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  i1^  it 
goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in 
thee,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one  sickens  the 
wprse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  meajis, 
and  content,  is  without  three  good  friends:  That  the  pro- 
perty of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire  to  burn :  That  good  pasture 
makes  fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack 
of  the  sun :  That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor 
art  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  duU 
kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast  ever 
in  court,  shepherd? 

CoR.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

CoR.  Nay,  I  hope, 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned;  like  an  ill-roasted  egg, 
all  on  one  side. 

CoR.  For  not  being  at  court  ?     Your  reasoiL 

Todch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court  thou  never 
saw'st  good  manners;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  mannerB 
then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked;  and  wickedness  is 
sin,  and  sin  is  damnation:  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  atate^ 
shepherd. 
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Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good  man- 
ners at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the 
behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court. 
You  told  me,  you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your 
hands;  that  courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

OoR.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and  their  fells, 
you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ?  and  is 
not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a 
man?     Shallow,  shallow:  A  better  instance,  I  say;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow, 
again :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

OoR.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of 
our  sheep;  And  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar?  The  courtier's 
hands  are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man!  Thou  worms'-meat,  in  re- 
spect of  a  good  piece  of  flesh:  Indeed!  Learn  of  the  wise, 
and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ;  the  very 
uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.     Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me ;  I  '11  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God  help  thee,  shallow 
man !     God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer;  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that 
I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's  happiness;  glad 
of  other  men's  good,  content  with  my  harm;  and  the 
greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs 
suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you ;  to  bring  the 
ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living 
by  the  copulation  of  cattle:  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether;  and 
to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated, 
old,  cuckoldly  ram^  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou 
be'st  not  damned  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no 
shepherds;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my  new  mis- 
tress' brother. 
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ErUer  Eosalind,  reading  a  paper. 

Bob.     '^  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Bosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd, 
Are  but  black  to  Bosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  the  fair  of  Bosalind." 

Touch.  I  '11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together;  dinners, 
and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted:  it  is  the  right 
butter-woman's  rank  to  market. 

Bos.  Out,  fool! 

Touch.  For  a  taste: 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Bosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So,  be  sure,  will  Bosalind. 

Wintred-garments  must  be  liu'd, 

60  must  slender  Bosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Bosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Bosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 

Must  find  love's  prick  and  Bosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses:  Why  do  yon  infect 
yourself  with  themi 

Bos.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Bos.  1 11  grs^  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with 
a  medlar:  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  in  the  country: 
for  you  '11  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that 's  the 
right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
foi'est  judge. 
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Enter  Celia,  reading  a  jMper, 

Bob.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 
Ceu    ^  Why  should  this  desert  be? 

For  it  is  unpeopled?     No ; 
Tongues  I  '11  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show. 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Buns  his  erring  pilgrimage; 
That  the  stretching  of*  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence*  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  be  fill'd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged : 

Nature  presently  distilled 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart ; 

Cleopatra's  majesty ; 
Atalanta's  better  part ; 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis'd ; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  hav^ 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave." 

• 

Bob.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter!  what  tedious  homily  of  love 
have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried, 
"  Have  patience,  good  people  1" 

Cel.  How  now!  back,  Mends; — Shepherd,  go  off  a  little: 
go  with  him,  sirrah. 
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Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable  re- 
treat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and 
scrippage.  [Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstonr 

Cbl.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  1 

Bos.  0,  jeSy  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too;  for  some 
of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 

Cel.  That 's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

Eos.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear  them- 
selves without  the  verse,  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cbl.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering,  how  thy     j 
name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees) 

Bos.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder  be- 
fore you  came;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm-tree: 
I  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was 
an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cbl.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this? 

Bos.  Is  it  a  man  1 

Cbl.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck; 
Change  you  colour? 

Bos.  I  prithee,  who  ? 

Cbl.  0  lord,  lord!  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet; 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes,  and  so 
encounter. 

Bos.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Cbl.  Is  it  possible? 

Bos.  Nay,  I  pi-ay  thee  now,  with  most  petitionary  vehe- 
mence, tell  me  who  it  i& 

Cbl.  0  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonder- 
ful, and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  aU 
whooping. 

Bos.  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  dis- 
position? One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  dis- 
covery. I  prithee,  tell  me,  who  is  it?  quickly,  and  speak 
apace :  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst  pour 
this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth  as  wine  comes  out  of 
a  narrow-mouthed  bottle;  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none 
at  all.  I  prithee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may 
drink  thy  tidings. 

Cbl.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 
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Ros.  Is  he  of  GkHi's  making  ?  What  manner  of  man  ? 
Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  ? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Eos.  Why,  Qod  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be  thank- 
ful: let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beai'd,  if  thou  delay  me 
not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando ;  that  tripped  up  the  wrestler's 
heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Hos.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking ;  speak  sad  brow, 
and  true  maid. 

Cel.  I'  faith,  coz,  't  is  he. 

Ros.  Orlando  1 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and 
hose? — ^What  did  he  when  thou  saw*st  him?  What  said  he? 
How  looked  he?  Wherein  went  he?  What  makes  he  here? 
Did  he  ask  for  me?  Where  remains  he?  How  parted  he 
with  thee  ?  and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me 
in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Qargantua's  mouth  first :  't  is 
a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size :  To  say  ay, 
and  no,  to  these  particulars,  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a 
catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest  and  in 
mail's  apparel?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he 
wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve  the  pro- 
positions of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and 
reliah  it  with  a  good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth 
such  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a  wounded  knight. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  becomes 
the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla!  to  the  tongue,  I  prithee;  it  curvets  un 
seasonably.     He  was  furnished  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.  0  ominous!  he  comes  to  kill  my  hart  I 
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Cel.  I  would  sing  mj  song  without  a  burthen :  thou  bniig's 
me  out  of  tune. 

Bob.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman?  when  I  think 
must  speak.    Sweety  say  on. 

Enter  Oblaiox)  and  Jaques. 

Cbl.  You  bring  me  out: — Soft!  comes  he  not  heret 

Bos.  T  is  he ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Bosaxind 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company;  but,  good  faith,  I 
as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Obl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I  thank  yai 
too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  be  with  you;  let 's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-eonj 
in  their  barks. 

Obl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  BosaUnd  is  your  love's  name? 

Obl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Obl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she 
christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of  ? 

Obl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers:  Have  you  not 
acquainted  with  goldsmiths*  wives,  and  conned  them  out 
rings? 

Obl.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  doth,  from 
whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit;  I  think  it  was  made  of 
Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me?  and  we  two 
will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Obl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself; 
against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

Obl.  T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue. 
I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found  yoo. 
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Obl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook;  look  but  in,  and  you 
shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 
Obl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cipher. 
Jaq.  I  'U  tarry  no  longer  with  jou :  farewell,  good  signior 
Love. 

Obii.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure;  adieu,  good  monsieur 
Melancholy. 

lExit  Jaqxtes-^Cblia  and  Rosalind  comefortpard. 
Bos.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey,  and  under 
^   that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him. — ^Do  you  hear,  forester? 
I        Obl.  Very  well;  What  would  you? 
Bos.  I  pray  you,  what  is  't  a  dock  ? 
Obl.  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o'  day;  there  's  no 
^    dock  in  the  forest. 

Bos.  llien  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest;  else  sighing 
every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would  detect  the 
lazy  foot  of  time  as  well  as  a  dock. 
*        Obl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time?  had  not  that 
been  as  proper? 

Bos.  By  no  means,  sir:  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with 
!     divers  persons:  I  *11  tell  you  whb  Time  ambles  withal,  who 
Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands 
still  withaL 

Obl.  I  prithee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 
i         Bob.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnised :  if  the 
^    interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it 
I     seems  the  length  of  seven  year. 
Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Bos.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that 
^     hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  can- 
not study;  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no 
pain:  the  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and  wasteful  learn- 
ing ;  the  other  knowing  no  burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury : 
^    Th&9e  Time  ambles  withaL 

Oel.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Bos.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows:  for  though  he  go  as 
Boftly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 
Okl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal? 
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Rob.  With  lawyers  Id  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep  between 
term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moveii 

Orl,  Where  dwell  yoii,  pretty  youth? 

Bos.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister;  here,  in  the  skirts 
of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Okl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place? 

Bos.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindlei 

Okl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  pu> 
chase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Bos.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed,  an  old  re- 
ligious uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his 
youth  an  inland  man ;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  weU,  for 
there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures 
against  it;  and  I  thank  Qod  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched 
with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their 
whole  sex  withaL 

Obl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that' 
he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women? 

Bob,  There  were  none  principal;  they  were  all  like  one 
another,  as  halfpence  are:  every  one  fault  seeming  monstroa%- 
till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

Obl.  I  prithee  recount  some  of  them. 

Bos.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  tho« 
that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest  that  abuaet 
our  young  plants  with  carving  Bosalind  on  their  barks; 
hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles;  al^ 
forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Bosalind:  if  I  could  meek 
that  fancy-monger  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  lor 
he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked ;  I  pray  you,  tell  nM 
your  remedy. 

Bos.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you:  h* 
taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love ;  in  which  cage  dt 
rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Obl.  What  were  his  marks? 

Bos.  A  lean  cheek;  which  you  have  not:  a  blue  eye,  and 
sunken;  which  you  have  not:  an  unquestionable  spiiit; 
which  you  have  not:  a  beard  neglected;  which  you  havs 
not:  (but  I  pardon  you  for  that;  for,  simply,  your  haviinf 
in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue :)  Then  your  boat 
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should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  nnbanded,  your  sleeve 
unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  everything  about  you  de- 
monstrating a  careless  desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man ; 
you  are  rather  pointrdevice  in  your  accoutrements,  as  loving 
yourself,  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I  love. 
Ros.  Me  believe  iti  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you 
love  believe  it;  which,  I  warrant,  she  isapter  to  do  than  to 
confess  she  does:  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which 
women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good 
sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein 
Rosalind  is  so  admired? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Kosa- 
Mnd,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak? 
Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 
Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves 
as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do :  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the 
lunacy  is  so  ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  Yet 
I  profess  curing  it  by  counsel. 
Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so? 

Ros.  Yes,  one ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to  imagine 
me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo 
me:  At  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth, 
grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing,  and  liking;  proud, 
fantastical,  apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of 
smiles;  for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly 
anything,  as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of 
this  colour:  would  now  Hke  him,  now  loathe  him;  then 
entertain  him,  then  forswear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then 
spit  at  him ;  that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of 
^love,  to  a  living  humour  of  madness;  which  was,  to  forswear 
the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely 
monastic:  And  thus  I  cured  him;  and  this  way  will  I  take 
upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a  sQjiind  sheep's  heart, 
that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in  *t. 
Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Bos.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind, 
and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 
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Obl.  Now,  by  the  fiuth  of  my  love,  I  will:  tell  me  whem 
it  ia. 

Bos.  Qo  with  me  to  it,  and  1 11  show  it  you:  and,  bj  thi 
way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  live:  'Wil 
you  go? 

Obl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Bos.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind: — Come,  sister, 
you  go?  [Exei 

SCENE  IIL 

Enter  Touchbtonb  and  Audbet;  Jaqueb  at  a  distance^ 

chaermng  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey;  I  will  fetch  up  yc 
goats,  Audrey:  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I  the  man  yet? 
my  simple  feature  content  you? 

AuD.  Your  features!  Lord  warrant  us !  what  features? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  mc 
capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Qoths. 

Jaq.  0  knowledge  ill-inhabited  i    worse   than  Jove  in 
thatched  house!  [Ai 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  mst  \ 
man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  understand 
ing,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoniag  in 
little  room:  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetic 

AuD.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  Is  it  honest  in  d( 
and  word?     Is  it  a  true  thing? 

Touch.  No,  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feij 
ing ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ;  and  what  they  swear  il 
poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

AuD.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods   had  made 
poetical? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly:    for  thou  swear'st  to  me  thou  ait| 
honest;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet  I  might  have  some  hoj 
thou  didst  feign. 

AuD.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favoured:  for 
honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  tl 
sugar. 

Jaq.  a  material  fool!  [Amik, 
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AuD.  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods 
make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut, 
were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  imclean  dish. 

AuD.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  fouL 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness !  slut- 

tiahness  may  come  hereafter.     But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will 

marry  thee:  and  to  that  end,  I  have  been  with  sir  Oliver 

Mar- text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village;  who  hath  promised 

to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.  [Aside, 

AuD.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but 
the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though  ? 
Courage!  As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is 
said.  Many  a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods:  right;  many 
a  man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well, 
that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife;  't  is  none  of  his  own  getting. 
Horns?  Even  so:  Poor  men  alone?  No,  no;  the  noblest 
deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal.  Is  the  single  man 
therefore  blessed?  No;  as  a  walled  town  is  more  worthier 
than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more 
honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor:  and  by  how 
much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn 
more  precious  than  to  want. 

EfUer  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 

Here  comes  sir  Oliver: — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are  well 
met :  Will  you  despatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we 
go  with  you  to  your  chapel? 

Sir  Oix  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  auy  man. 

Sir  Oll  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not 
lawfid. 

Jaq.  [discovering  himself.]  Proceed,  proceed ;  I  '11  give  her. 

Touch.  Good  even,  good  master  "What  ye  caD't:"  How 
do  you,  sir?  You  are  very  well  met:  God  'ild  you  for  your 
last  company:  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you: — ^Even  a  toy  ia 
Jiaud  here,  sir: — ^Nay;  pray  be  covered. 
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Jaq.  Will  70U  be  married,  motley? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his 
and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires;  and] 
pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  1 
ried  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar?     Get  you  to  church, 
have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is: 
fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot;  tl 
one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  timi 
waip,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be 
ried  of  him  than  of  another:  for  he  is  not  like  to  man; 
well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse] 
me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife.  [Ai 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey: 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver ! 

Not  0  sweet  Oliver, 

0  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

But  wind  away, 

Begone  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Ai 
Sir  Oli.  'T  is  no  matter ;  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of 
all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [i 

SCENE  IV.— ^7%e  mme.   Before  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Kosaund  and  Celia. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  prithee;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  coi 
that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;  therefore 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  marry,  his 
are  Judas's  own  children. 
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Bos.  I'  fiuth,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

Cel.  An  excellent  colour:  your  chestnut  was  oyer  the  onlj 
colour. 

Bos.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of 
holy  bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana:  a  nun 
of  winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  reUgiously;  the  yery 
I    ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Bos.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning, 
and  comes  not? 

Gel.  Kay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Bos.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Gel.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a  horse- 
stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave 
as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  wonn-eaten  nut. 

Bos.  Not  true  in  love? 

Gel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Bos.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

Gel.  Was  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no 
stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster;  they  are  both  the  con- 
firmer  of  false  reckonings:  He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on 
the  duke  your  father. 

Bos.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question 
with  him:  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage  I  was;  I  told 
:  him,  of  as  good  as  he;  so  he  laughed,  and  let  me  go.  But 
'  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  's  such  a  man  as  Or- 
lando? 

Gel.  O,  that 's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks 
brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 

-  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter, 
that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a 
Doble  goose:  but  all's  brave  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly 
Iguides: — ^Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Cgbjn, 

Cob.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 

-  ^After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love ; 
r  tWlio  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
f^Xpraisiog  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 

That  was  his  mistresa 

VOL.  V.  O 
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Ckl.  Well,  and  what  of  him? 

OoR.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Eos.  0,  come,  let  us  remove; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love: 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  '11  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exmt> 

SCENE  V. — Another  paH  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  SiLVius  and  Phbbb. 

Sn*.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me;  do  not,  Phebe: 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness:  The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  hiunbled  neck, 
But  first  begs  pardon ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  distance. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murther  in  mine  eye; 
'T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murtherers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon;  why  now  fall  down; 
Or,,  if  thou  canst  not,  0,  for  shame,  for  shame. 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murtherers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee. 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  upon  a  rush. 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure. 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps:  but  now  mine  eyes, 
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Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not  5 

Kor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 

That  can  do  hurt. 

SiL.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 

Then  shall  yon  know  the  wounds  invisible 

That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comes, 

Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not; 

As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Rob.  And  why,  I  pray  you  1  [Advancing.]  Who  might  be 
your  mother? 

That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 

Over  the  wretched?    What  though  you  have  no  beauty, 

(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless? 
Why,  what  means  this?    Why  do  you  look  on  me? 
I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work: — Od's  my  little  life! 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : — 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it? 
T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Jjike  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man, 
Than  sh^  a  woman :  'T  is  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children : 
T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself ;  down  on  your  knees^ 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love: 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can;  you  are  not  for  all  markets: 
Cry  the  man  mercy;  love  him;  take  his  offer; 
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Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ;  fare  you  well 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  together; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Bos.  He 's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  and  she  11 M 
in  love  with  my  anger:  If  it  be  so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee 
with  frowning  looks,  I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — ^Why 
look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Bob.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  fSedser  than  vows  made  in  wioe: 
Besides,  I  like  you  not:  K  you  will  know  my  house^ 
T  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by : — 
Will  you  go,  sister?     Shepherd,  ply  her  hard; 
Come,  sister:  Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud:  though  all  the  world  could  see, 
None  could  be  so  abused  in  sight  as  he. 
Gome,  to  our  flock.  [Exeunt  Bosal.,  Ceua,  and  Ooias, 

Phe.  Dead  Shepherd!  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might; 
«Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight  1" 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe, — 

Phe.  £[a!  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius? 

SiL.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SiL.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  ^ving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  eztermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love;  Is  not  that  neighbourly? 

SiL.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love: 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well. 
Thy  compauy,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  I *11  employ  thee  too: 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd* 

SiL.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
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That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps:  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I  '11  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know*st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  erewhilet 

SiL.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  Mm  oft; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  o£ 

FfiE.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ^ 
TTis  but  a  peevish  boy: — ^yet  he  talks  well; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth: — ^not  very  pretty: — 
But,  sure,  he *s  proud;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him: 
He  '11  mske  a  proper  man :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall;  yet  for  his  years  he 's  tall: 
His  leg  is  but  so  so;  and  yet 't  is  well: 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  't  was  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him:  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
Have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him: 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ;  « 

And  now  I  am  remember'd,  soom'd  at  me: 
I  marvel  why  I  answered  not  again : 
But  that's  all  one:  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I  'U  vmte  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SiL.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I'll  write  it  straight: 

The  matter 's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart: 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short: 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Ejceuni. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  mms. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  a/tid  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  prithee,  pretty  youtliy  let  me  be  better  acquainted 
with  thee. 

Rob.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so:  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Rob.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are  abominable 
fellows;  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modern  censure, 
worse  than  diTinkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  't  is  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  Ihen,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical;  nor  the 
courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  am- 
bitious; nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lady's^ 
which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples, 
extracted  firom  many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  con- 
templation of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

Rob.  a  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to 
be  sad:  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see  other 
men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to 
have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Enter  ObJjA3SDO. 

Rob.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad:  I  had  rather 
have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make  me 
sad ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

Obl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  Yene. 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller:  Look  you  lisp  and  wear 
strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  ovm  country; 
be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for 
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nuJoi^g  you  that  countenaooe  you  are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think 
you  have  swam  in  a  gondola.  [Exit  Jaques.] — ^Why,  how 
now,  Orlando!  where  have  you  been  all  this  while!  You  a 
lover? — ^An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick,  never  come 
in  my  sight  more. 

Obl.  My  fjoir  Bosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
promise. 

Rob.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  bve  1  He  that  will  di- 
vide a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o*  the  shoulder, 
bat  I  '11  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Ohl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Kosalind. 

Hob.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight ; 
I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snaiL 

Obl.  Of  a  snail? 

Bos.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries 
his  house  on  his  head ;  a  better  jointure,  I  think,  than  you 
make  a  woman :  Besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  hinL 

Obl.  What's  that? 

Bos.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be  be- 
holden to  yoiur  wives  for:  but  he  comes  armed  in  his  fortune, 
and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife.. 

Obl.  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker ;  and  my  Bosalind  is  virtuous. 

Bos.  And  I  am  your  Bosalind. 

Gel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a  Bosalind 
of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Bos.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday 
homour,  and  like  enough  to  consent : — ^What  would  you  say 
to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very  Bosalind  ? 

Obl.  1  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Eos.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  you  were 
gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit;  and 
for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us!)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift 
is  to  kiss. 

Obl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied? 

Bos.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there  begins  new 
matter. 

Obl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  bebved  mistress  ? 
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Kos.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress;  or 
I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit' 

Orl.  What,  of  my  suit? 

Bos.  Not  out  of  your  apparel^  and  yet  out  of  your  suit 
Am  not  I  your  Kosalind? 

Obl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  hecause  I  would  be 
talking  of  her. 

Eos.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — ^I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Bos.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is  almost 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  idl  this  time  there  was  not 
any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  viddioet,  in  a  love-causcL 
Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  dub:  yet 
he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  &ir 
year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
hot  midsummer  night:  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to 
wash  him  in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp, 
was  drowned ;  and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found 
it  was — ^Hero  of  Sestos..  But  these  are  all  lies;  men  have 
died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not 
for  love. 

Obl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Bosalind  of  this  mind; 
for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Bos.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly:  But  come,  now  I 
will  be  your  Bosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  disposition;  and 
ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Bosalind. 

Bos.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  alL 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Bos.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say*st  thou? 

Bos.  Are  you  not  good? 

Obl.  I  hope  so. 

Bos.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
-— Oome,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  marry  us. — Give 
me  your  hand,  Orlando : — What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cbl.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Bob.  You  must  begin, "  Will  you,  Orlando,"— 
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Cel.  Gk>  to:— — Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this 
HosaliDd? 

Obl.  I  will 

Bob.  Ay,  but  when? 

Orl.  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Bos.  Then  you  must  say, — ^  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife." 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  RosaJind,  for  wife. 

Bos.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but, — ^I  do 
take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband:  There 's  a  girl  goes  be- 
fore the  priest:  and,  certainly,  a  woman's  thought  runs  be- 
fore her  actions. 

Obii.  So  do  all  thoughts ;  they  are  winged. 

Bos.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her,  after  you 
have  possessed  her. 

Okl.  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Bos.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever:  No,  no,  Orlando;  men 
are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed:  maids 
are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they 
are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary 
cook-pigeon  over  his  hen ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape ;  more  giddy  in 
my  desires  than  a  monkey:  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like 
Diana  in  the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  dis- 
posed to  be  merry;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when 
thou  art  indined  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  sot 

Bos.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Bos.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this:  the 
wiser,  the  waywarder :  Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit^ 
and  it  will  out  at  the  casement;  shut  that,  and  *t  will  out  at 
the  key-hole;  stop  that,  't  will  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the 
chimney. 

Orl.  a  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might 
aay, — «  Wit,  whither  wilt  ?" 

Bos.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you  met 
your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that? 

Bos.  Marry,  to  say — she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You 
shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  hex 
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without  her  tongue.  0,  that  woman  that  cannot  make  hel 
fault  her  husband's  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  chUJ 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Obl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Bos.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Obl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner;  by  two  o'clock 
will  be  with  thee  again. 

Res.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ; — I  knew  what  yc 
would  prove;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought nj 
less: — that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me: — 't  is  but  onj 
cast  away,  and  so, — come,  death. — Two  o'clock  is  jour  hour^ 

Obl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Bos.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  men^ 
me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if  y( 
break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one  minute  bel 
your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  break-promij 
and  the  most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  hel 
you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  banc 
of  the  unfaithful:  therefore  beware  my  censurOj  and  keej 
your  promise. 

Obl.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  mj 
Rosalind:  So,  adieu. 

Rob.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  sui 
offenders,  and  let  Time  try:  Adieu!  [Rvit  Orlak] 

Gel.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love  pratel 
we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  he 
and  show  the  world  -what  the  bird  hafh  done  to  her  own  m 

Rob.  0  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  die 
know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love !    But  it  cann( 
be  sounded ;  my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like 
bay  of  Portugal 

Gel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  aP' 
fection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Res.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  was 
begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  of  madness; 
that  bUnd  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes,  because 
his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love  :—* 
I  '11  tell  thee,  Ahena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando: 
I  '11  go  find  a  shadow,  land  sigh  till  he  come. 

Gel.  And  I  '11  sleep.  [ExewL 
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SCENE  n. — Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Jaques  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  Foresters, 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1  LoBD.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let 's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman  con- 
queror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  upon 
lais  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory: — Have  you  no  song,  forester, 
for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it;  't  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it  make 
noise  enough. 

Song. 

1.  What  shall  he  have  that  kiU'd  the  deer? 

2.  His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 
Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn; 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom. 

1.  Thy  father's  father  wore  it; 

2.  And  thy  father  bore  it ; 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III,— The  Forest. 

Enter  Bosalind  and  Celia. 

Bos.  How  say  you  now?     Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock?  and 
here  much  Orlando ! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled  brain, 
he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone  forth — 
sleep :  Look,  who  comes  here. 

Filter  SiLvros. 

SiL.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth ; — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this:    [Giving  a  letter* 
I  know  not  the  contents;  but,  as  I  guess. 
By  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it^ 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor:  pardon  me. 
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I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Bob.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
And  play  the  swaggerer;  bear  this,  bear  all: 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud;  and,  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix;  Od  's  my  will! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt. 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  well, 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

SiL.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Fhebe  did  write  it. 

Bos.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand:  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but 't  was  her  hands; 
She  has  a  huswife^s  hand ;  but  that 's  no  matter: 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter; 
This  is  a  man*s  invention,  and  his  hand. 

SiL.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Bos.  Why,  *t  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers ;  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant  rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  eflfect 
Than  in  their  countenance: — ^Will  you  hear  the  letter? 

SiL.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Bos.  She  Phebes  me:  Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

'^Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  tum'd,  [Btadk 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'd?" — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus? 
SiL.  Call  you  this  railing? 

Bob.      "  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart?'* 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing? 

^  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me. 
That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me.-—* 
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Iffflnmg  me  a  beast. — 

'*  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne 
Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine. 
Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect? 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move? 
He  that  brings  tlds  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me: 
And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 
Will  the  £uthful  offer  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  1 11  study  how  to  die.** 

SiL.  Gall  you  this  chiding? 

Gel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Ko8.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  no  pity. — Wilt 
Ihou  love  such  a  woman  ? — ^What,  to  make  thee  an  instru- 
ment and  play  false  strains  upon  thee !  not  to  be  endured ! — 
Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for,  I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a 
tame  snake,)  and  say  this  to  her; — That  if  she  love  me,  I 
charge  her  to  love  thee:  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have 
her,  unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true  lover, 
hence,  and  not  a  word;  for  here  comes  more  company. 

[Eant  SlLYiua. 
IhUer  Oltveb. 

Oll  Good  morrow,  fair  ones:  Pray  you,  if  you  know 
Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive  trees? 

Gel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbour  bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hsuid,  brings  you  to  the  place: 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself, 
There 's  none  within. 

Oll  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :  *'  The  boy  is  fair, 
Of  female  &vour,  and  bestows  himself 
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Like  a  ripe  sister :  the  woman  low, 

And  browner  than  her  brother."     Are  not  you 

The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 

Ou.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Bosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin ;  Are  you  he  ? 

Ros.  I  am:  what  must  we  understand  by  this? 

Oil.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  maif  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  hankercher  was  stain'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it 

Oil.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself ! 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back:  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink*d  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush:  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  't  is 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead; 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother; 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  hv'd  'mongst  men. 

Oli.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural 
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Eos.  But,  to  Orlando ; — Did  he  leave  him  there, 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness? 

Oix  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion^ 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him ;  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awaked. 
Cel.  Are  you  his  brother? 
Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescued? 

Cel.  Was  't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 
Ou.  'T  was  I;  but 't  is  not  I:  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 
Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? — 
Oli.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd, 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ; — 
Id  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 
Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love ; 
Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 
There  stripped  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 
Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 
And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Eosalind. 
Brief,  I  recovered  him ;  bound  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart. 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin. 
Dyed  in  this  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  cdll  his  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede?  sweet  Ganymede? 

[Rosalind  faints 
Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 
Cel.  There  is  more  in  it: — Cousin — Ganymede! 
Oll  Look,  he  recovers. 
Rob.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 
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Cel.  We  '11  lead  you  thither : — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Olt.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth: — ^You  a  man? — 
You  lack  a  man's  heart 

Bos.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirra,  a  body  would  think 
this  was  well  counterfeited:  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother 
how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh  ho! 

Oll  This  was  not  counterfeit;  there  is  too  great  testi- 
mony in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest 

Bos.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oll  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit  to  be  a 
man. 

Bos.  So  I  do:  but,  i'  &ith,  I  should  have  been  a  womaa 
by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler;  pray  you,  drav 
homewards  :-^jk>od  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oll  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Bosalind. 

Bos.  I  shall  devise  something:  But,  I  pray  you,  commeni 
my  counterfeiting  to  him: — ^Will  you  go?  [EjpewA 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — The9ome. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey;  patience^  gentb 
Audrey. 

AuD.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  oil 
gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most  vib 
Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  theforeak 
lays  claim  to  you. 

AuD.  Ay,  I  know  who  't  is ;  he  hath  no  interest  in  me  a 
the  world:  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 
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Enter  Wjllujl 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown:  By  my 
troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to  answer  for;  wo 
shall  be  flouting;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

AuD.  God  ye  good  even,  WillianL 
.    Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend :  Cover  thy  head,  cover 
thy  head;  nay,  prithee,  be  covered.   How  old  are  you,  friend 9 

Will.  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age:  Is  thy  name  William? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name:  Wast  bom  V  the  forest  herel 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God! — a  good  answer:  Art  rich? 

Will.  Faith,  sir,  so  so. 

Touch.  So  so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good :  and 
■  yet  it  is  not;  it  is  but  so  so.     Art  thou  wise? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  welL  I  do  now  remember  a  say- 
ing ;  '^The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows 
himself  to  be  a  fooL"  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he 
had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips  when  he  put 
it  into  his  mouth;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.    You  do  love  this  maid? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand:  Art  thou  learned? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me;  To  have,  is  to  have:  For 
it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured  out  of  a 
cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other: 
For  all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he ;  now  you  are 
not  ipsBy  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman:  Therefore, 
you,  clown,  abandon,  which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave,  the  society, 
which  in  the  boorish  is,  company,  of  this  female,  which  in 
the  common  is,  woman,  which  together  is,  abandon  the  so- 
ciety of  this  female;  or,  down,  thou  perishest;  or,  to  thy 

vol.  v.  p 
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better  understanding,  diest;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  tbee,  make  thee 
away,  translate  thy  life  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage: 
I  wUl  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  sted: 
I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o'errun  thee  with 
policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty  ways ;  therefore 
tremble,  and  depart. 

AuD.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Ej-il 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seeks  you;  come,  awav, 
away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey; — I  attend,  I  attend. 

[Exennl 

SCENE  ll,—!I%e  same. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

ObIm  Is  *t  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you 
should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  love  her?  ancl, 
loving,  woo?  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant?  and  will  you 
j>ersever  to  enjoy  her? 

.  Ou.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the  po- 
verty of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing  nor 
her  sudden  consenting;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena;  say 
with  her,  that  she  loves  me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may 
enjoy  each  other:  it  shall  be  to  your  good;  for  my  &ther*s 
house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir  Eowland^s,  will  I 
estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a  shepherd. 

Enter  Hosaiind. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent  Let  your  wedding  be  to- 
morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and  all  his  contented 
followers:  Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliena;  for,  look  you,  here 
comes  my  Kosalind. 

Eos.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oll  And  you,  fair  sister. 

Eos.  0,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to  see  thee 
wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 
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Hob.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with  the 
daws  of  a  lion. 

Obl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Bob.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
sound,  when  he  showed  me  your  handkercher? 

Ork  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Rob.  0,  I  know  where  you  are: — ^Nay,  *t  is  true:  there  was 
never  anything  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and 
Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — ^I  came,  saw,  and  overcame:** 
For  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they 
looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but 
they  sighed;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the 
reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they  sought  the  re- 
medy: and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs 
to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be 
incontinent  before  marriage:  they  are  in  the  very  wrath 
of  love,  and  they  will  together;  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

ObIi.  They  shaJl  be  married  to-morrow ;  and  I  will  bid  the 
duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  0,  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look 
into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes!  By  so  much 
the  more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height  of  heart-heavi- 
ness, by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  hav- 
ing what  he  wishes  for. 

Bos.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn  for 
Bosalind? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle  talking. 
Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,)  that  I 
know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit:  I  speak  not  this 
that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  inso- 
much, I  say,  I  know  you  are;  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater 
esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from 
you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Beheve  then, 
if  you  please,  that  I  can  do  strange  things:  I  have,  since  I 
-was  three  year  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most  profound 
in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  love  Rosalind 
£>o  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your 
l>rother  marries  Aliena  shall  you  marry  her:  I  know  into 
-what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  me,  if  it  appear  nut  iucouveuieDt  to  you,  to  £>et  iier 
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before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,  and  wil 
any  danger. 

Obl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Bob.  By  my  life  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  though  I 
I  am  a  magician :  Therefore,  put  you  in  your  best  array, 
your  friends ;  for  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  sha] 
and  to  Bosalind,  if  you  will. 

JErUer  SiLVins  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Phb.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentleness, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Bos.  I  care  not  if  I  have :  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you : 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him;  he  worships  you. 

Phe.  Qood  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what 't  is  to  love. 

SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Obl.  And  I  for  BosaUnd. 

Bos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service;— 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Obl.  And  I  for  Bosalind. 

Bos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SiL.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy ; 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance, 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Gkmymede. 

Obl.  And  so  am  I  for  Bosalind. 

Bos.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  I 

[^o  Bosalind 

Sni.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  yout 

ITo  Phbbb.| 
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Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  youY 

Bos.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  ''why  blame  you  me  to  loye 
you?" 

Orl.  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this;  *t  is  hke  the  howling  ot 
Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — I  will  help  you  [to  SiLVinB], 
if  I  can: — I  would  love  you  [to  Phebb],  if  I  could. — ^To- 
knorrow  meet  me  aU  together. — I  will  marry  you  [to  Phebb], 
if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I  *11  be  married  to-morrow: — 
I  will  satisfy  you  [to  Oblando],  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and 
you  shall  be  married  to-morrow : — ^I  will  content  you  [to 
Silvixtb],  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow. — ^As  you  [to  Orlando]  love  Rosalind, 
meet; — as  you  [to  Silvius]  love  Phebb,  meet;  And  as  I  love 
no  woman,  I  '11  meet. — So,  fare  you  well;  I  have  left  you 
oomnaands. 

Sid.  m  not  M,  if  I  Uve. 

Phb.  Nor  L 

Orl.  Nor  L  [ExeiirU. 

SCENE  lJI.—The  xme. 

Enter  Touchstonb  and  Audrey. 

Touch,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey;  to-morrow 
will  we  be  married. 

AuD.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart:  and  I  hope  it  is  no 
dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world.  Here 
come  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Pagb.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met:  Come,  sit,  sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  dap  into 't  roundly,  without  hawking,  or 
Bpitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse ;  which  are  the  only  pro- 
logues to  a  bad  voice? 

2  Page.  T  faith,  i'  faith;  and  both  in  a  tune, like  two  gip- 
sies on  a  horse. 
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SoNO. 


It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass^ 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noniuo, 
That  o'er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass. 

In  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

n. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino ; 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

m. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie, 
In  spring  time,  &c. 

rv. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  &a 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was  no  ff^ 
matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very  untuneable. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir;  we  kept  time,  we  lost  inl 
our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost  to  hei 
sucli  a  foolish  song.  God  be  with  you;  and  God  mend  y«* 
voices  !    Come,  Audrey.  [.£»w* 
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SCENE  rV. — Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Duke  senior^  Amiens,  Jaqxjes,  Orlando,  Ouv£u,  and 

Ceua. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised? 

Oiii.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not; 
As  those  that  fear, — ^they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 

Enter  Bosalind,  SniVins,  and  Phebb. 

Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is  urg'd : — 
You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind,  [To  the  Duke. 

You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here? 

DuKS  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  bring  her? 

[To  Oklando. 

ObIj.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros.  You  say,  you  11  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

[To  Phebe. 

Phb.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But,  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You  '11  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will? 

[To  SiLVIUS. 

Sill.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one  thing. 

Ros.  I  have  promised  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  0  duke,  to  give  your  daughter; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter: — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me; 
(Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd: — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Cblia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter: 
But^  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born;  • 
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And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle^ 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchbtone  and  Audbet. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples 
are  coming  to  the  ark !  Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strs^ge 
beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Grood  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This  is  the  motley- 
minded  gentleman  that  I  have  so  often  met  in  the  forest:  he 
hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure;  I  have  flattered  a  lady; 
I  have  been  pohtic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy; 
I  have  undone  three  tailors;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and 
like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up? 

Tough.  Taith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon 
the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How,  seventh  cause? — Good  my  lord,  like  this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  welL 

Touch.  God  'ild  you,  sir;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.  I  press 
in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copulatives,  to 
swear,  and  to  forswear ;  according  as  marriage  binds,  and 
blood  breaks.  A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir, 
but  mine  own ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that 
no  man  else  will:  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a 
poor  house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such  dulcet 
diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ; — ^Bear  your  body 
more  seeming,  Audrey: — as  thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut 
of  a  certain  courtier's  beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his 
beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was:  This  is 
called  the  ''  Betort  courteous."     If  I  sent  him  woi-d  again  it 
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was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please 
himself:  This  is  called  the  ''Quip  modest."  If  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment :  This  is  called  the 
**  Beply  churlish."  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
answer,  I  spake  not  true:  This  is  called  the  ''Beproof  valiant." 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie :  This  is 
called  the  ''Countercheck  quarrelsome:"  and  so  to  the  "lAe 
circumstantial,"  and  the  "Lie  direct." 

Jaq.  And  how  ofb  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not  well  cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  "Lie  circumstan- 
tial," nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  "Lie  direct:"  and  so  we 
measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of  the 
lie? 

Touch.  0  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ;  as  you 
have  books  for  good  manners.  I  will  name  you  the  degrees. 
The  first,  the  Betort  courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  modest ; 
the  third,  the  Beply  churlish ;  the  fourth,  the  Beproof  valiant ; 
the  fifth,  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  lie  direct.  All  these 
you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct;  and  you  may  avoid  that 
too,  with  an  ^.  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take 
up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  yrere  met  themselves,  one 
of  them  thought  but  of  an  7/;  as,  "If  you  said  so,  then  I 
said  so;"  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your 
J^  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  ^, 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord?  he 's  as  good  at 
anything,  and  yet  a  fool. 

DuKB  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  imder 
the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit. 

JEnter  HnosN,  leading  Bosaund  omd  Ceixa. 

StUL  Mudc. 

Htm.        Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven, 
When  earthly  things  made  even 

Atone  together. 
Qood  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her, 

Yea,  brought  her  hither 
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That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 

Eos.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  [To  Duke  & 
To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  [To  Orlando. 

DuKK  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  daughter. 
Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Bosalind. 
Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true^ 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu ! 

Ros.  I *11  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he: —  [To  DuKi A 
1 11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he: —  [To  Orlando. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.  [To  Fhkbb. 

Htic.       Peace,  ho !  I  bar  confusion : 
T  is  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here  *s  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  iu  Hymen's  bands, 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

[To  Orl.  and  Boe. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart: 

[To  On.  and  Cel 
You  [to  Phebe]  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord: — 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[To  ToncHBTONB  (md  Audbit. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  smg, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

Song. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno's  crown ; 

O  blessed  boDd  of  board  and  bed! 
•T is  Hymen  peoples  every  town; 

High  wedlock  then  be  honoured ; 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown, 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  I 
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Duke  S.  0  1117  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me ; 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word;  now  thou  art  mine, 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.  [To  SiLVius. 

ErUer  Jaqueb  de  Boib. 

Jaq.  de  R  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word,  or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Bowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly: 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Addressed  a  mighty  power;  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword: 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  fi*om  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother, 
And  aU  their  lands  restored  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd:  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding: 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortime, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry: — 
Flay,  music ;  and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience ;  If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 
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Jaq.  To  him  will  I:  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd.— 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath ;  [To  Dukb  S. 

Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserves  it: — 
You  [to  Orlando]  to  a  love  that  your  true  faith  doth 

merit: — 
You  [to  Oltvbr]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies: — 
You  [to  Silviub]  to  a  long  and  well-deserved  bed ; — 
And  you  [to  Touchstonb]  to  wrangling;  for  thy  loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  victualled: — So  to  your  pleasures; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime  I : — what  you  would  have 
I  *11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandoned  cave.  [Exit 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed:  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
And  we  do  trust  they  *11  end  in  true  delights.  [A  dance. 


EPILOGUE. 

Bos.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogue: 
but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  the  lord  the  pro- 
logue. If  it  be  true,  that  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  't  is 
true,  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue:  Yet  to  good  wine 
they  do  use  good  bushes;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better 
for  the  help  of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in  then, 
that  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with 
you  in  behalf  of  a  good  play!  I  am  not  furnished  likes 
beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me :  my  way  is,  to 
conjure  you;  and  I  '11  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  yon, 
O  women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of 
this  play  as  please  you :  and  I  charge  you,  0  men,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  women,  (as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering 
none  of  you  hates  them,)  that  between  you  and  the  women, 
the  play  may  please.  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would  kiss  as 
many  of  you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions 
that  liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not:  and,  I  am 
sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  &ces,  or  sweet 
breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make  curtsy,  bid  me 
farewell  [ExeunL 


VABIOUS    EEADINGS. 


"  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  npon  this  fashion.    He  beqaeathed 
me  by  will  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns."  (Act.  I.,  So.  1.) 


The  above  is  Malone's  reading; 
and  it  is  also  that  of  the  Corrector 
of  the  foUo,  1632. 


The  object  of  both  the  aboye 
changes  is  to  distort  the  allnsiye 
conversational  style  of  the  origi- 
nal, into  something  formal  and 
exact, — *'As  I  remember,  Adam, 
it  was  npon  this  fashion"  (they 
were  in  the  midst  of  their  talk 
npon  the  will  of  Orlando's  father) 
"bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor 
a  thousand  crowns;  and  as  thou 
say^st,"  &o.  Poor  a  is  poor  one ;  as 
he  would  have  said,  poor  two  thou- 
sand crowns,  if  that  had  been  the 
bequest. 


"  Of  a  diverted,  jwcmrf,  and  bloody  brother."     (Act  II.,  So.  8.) 


This  is  the  reading  of  the  MS. 
Corrector,  in  the  place  of  '^  a  di- 
verted bloody  and  bloody  brother." 


It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most 
presumptuous  botcher  to  go  fur 
ther  in  weakening  Shakspere's 
power,  and  destroying  his  peculi- 
arities. *"  A  diverted  blood,"  is  a 
natural  consanguinity  turned  from 
its  proper  course;  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  ^  bloody  "  is  so  entirely  in 
the  poet's  manner,  that  the  change 
is  a  complete  rubbing  out  of  the 
mint-mark< 

•*  The  constant  favour  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty."  (Act  II.,  Sc.  3.) 

We  have  unhappily  known  a 
printer's  reader,  who  always  jua- 
ried  style,  if  the  same  word  oo- 
ourred  twice  in  half  a  dozen  lines. 


This  is  the  Corrector  again. 
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"  0,  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits."        (Act  II.,  Sc.  4.) 


This  18  Theobald*B  correction  of 
"how  merry  are  my  spirits;"  it 
appears  in  most  modern  editions; 
and  has  now  the  sanction  of  the 


MS.  Corrector. 


Poor  Shakaperel  He  "must 
speak  by  the  card" — he  mnst  be 
literal.  Rosalind  invokes  Jupiter, 
the  jovial  god — and  with  true  dra- 
matic propriety  says,  how  merr^  I 
am,  with  the  tear  in  her  eye. 


"  He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit, 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  be  smart, 
But  to  seem  senseless  when  of  the  bob."     (Act  II.,  Sc.  7.) 


The  original  has  nothing  in  the 
place  otitti  to.  This  reading  is 
that  of  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio. 


We  adopt  Theobald's  addition  of 
*^  Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.** 


"  All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obedience,** 


(Act  v.,  Sc.  2.) 


The  original  has  ^^  observance,^ 
"-epeating  the  word  in  the  line  but 
one  above.  The  MS.  Corrector 
changes  the  first  *'  observance  "  to 
**  obedience;"  and  so  Malone  cor- 
rects the  second  "  observance." 


We  leave  the  original  text  We 
are  not  sure  that  any  alteration  is 
required. 


^'  Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thus  we  met,  and  thvs  we  finish.** 

(Act  v.,  Sc.  4.) 


The  original  has, 

*'  How  thus  we  met,  and  then 
thinge  finish." 

The  MS.  Corrector  gives  the 
reading  of  "  thus  we  finish."  Mr. 
Collier  says,  "We  can  readily  be- 
lieve that  such  was  the  authentic 
oonclusion  of  the  speech." 


We  can  readily  beCeve  thst 
"  thus  we  finish  "  was  the  surrep- 
titious conclusion  of  the  speech  of 
Hymen,  omitting  his  song— or  that 
the  whole  play  here  concluded,  at 
a  period  long  fi^r  Shakspere.  Mr. 
Collier  is  excellent  authority  for 
this  belief.  He  says,  **  the  whole 
of  Sc.  5,  Act  II.,  with  the  song  of 
Amiens,  and  the  parody  by  JaqueF, 
is  struck  out.  Possibly,  when  this 
play  was  revived,  at  some  date  sab- 
sequent  to  the  appearance  of  the 
foho,  1632,  no  performer  whoooold 
sing  well  enough  belonged  to  the 
company.  The  omissions  may, 
however,  have  been  made  merely 
for  the  sake  of  compression.'' 


GLOSSABY. 


Addbisb'd.    Act  y.,  Sc.  i. 

"  Addresa'd  a  mighty  power." 
Made  ready,  prepared  a  mighty  power. 

AxAZK.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Toa  amaze  me,  ladlea." 
Ton  confuse  me. 

Abgument.     Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  I  shonld  not  seek  an  absent  alignment.* 
The  argument  is  the  sabject-matter  of  a  disconrse. 

As  HOW.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  3. 

**  Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd, 
As,  hew  I  came  into  that  desert  phice." 
The  events  recounted  with  a  train  of  circumstances,  as,  how,  £c 

Atonb.    Act  y.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Atone  together." 
To  he  at  one  together,  to  unite,  to  agree. 

Batleb.    Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batler." 
The  baUer  was  the  bat  used  in  washing  linen  in  a  stream. 

Bob.    Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob." 
A  boh  is  a  smart  rap. 

BaAYEBT.     Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"  That  says  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost." 
Bravery  is  finery. 
Bscra  mb  out.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2.    Put  me  out 
Calliko.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  And  would  not  change  that  calling." 
Would  not  change  the  name  by  which  I  am  called. 
Casdul    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"Seek  him  with  candle." 
Seek  him  with  great  diligence.    This  is  supposed  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  passage  in  Luke,  chap,  zv.,  "  If  she  lose  cue 
piece,  doth  she  not  light  a  candle  9  ** 
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Cafadlb.    Act  III,  Sc  5. 

"  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure." 
The  capability  of  retaining  the  mark  of  the  pressure. 

Cablot.    Act  III.,  Sc.  5. 

"  That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  o£'' 

Carlot  is  chnrl  or  peasant.    Carle  is  still  used  in  Scotland  for 
an  elderly  man  of  low  rank. 

Chanob.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

"  And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  yon." 
That  is,  yoor  reverse  of  fortune. 

COMFOBTABLE.     Act  II.,  Sc.  6. 

"  For  my  sake  be  comfortable." 
Be  comforted,  become  susceptible  of  comfort 

Command.    Act  II.,  Sc  7. 

"  And  take  upon  command." 
Take  at  your  own  will,  your  own  pleasure. 

COMPAOT.     Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musicaL" 
CompouSt  is  made  up  of,  compounded. 

Condition.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition." 
Condition  is  here  temper,  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Consent.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  All  your  writers  do  consent." 
Conaefnib  is  to  agree,  to  concur. 

Cope.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

**  I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits." 
To  cope  is  to  enocmnter,  to  oppose ;  we  now  say  cope  with. 

Countenance.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  His  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me." 

His  hehaviowr,  his  bearing.  •  Dr.  Johnson  observes  thai 
countenance  may  be  good  or  bad. 

COVEBED  ooblet.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet" 
When  the  goblet  is  empty  it  is  covered;  when  ftdl,  to  b* 
drunk  out  of,  it  is  uncovered. 

Cboss.    Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Yet  I  should  bear  no  cross." 
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€fros$  ma  commonly  used  for  coin,  from  the  ooin  being  in* 
pressed  on  the  reverae  with  a  cross. 

BlABLT*    Act  I.,  Sc  8. 

"For  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly." 
Dearly  is  here  nsed  in  the  sense  of  eoBtremdy. 

DiSABLB.     Act  lY.,  Sc  1. 

''Disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  conntiy." 

Disable  is  to  detract  from,  to  render  nselesB.    It  is  used  in  th*  \ 

same  sense  in  Act  Y.,  Sc  i.  | 

DiBFDTABLB.     Act  II.,  Sc  5. 

"He  is  too  disputable  for  my  company." 
DiaptUdUe  is  used  in  the  sense  of  disputaHous, 

ENCHAimNaLT.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloTed." 

That  is,  beloTed  of  all  ranks,  to  a  degree  that  resembles 
enchantment. 

EBBDTCk    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Buns  his  erring  pilgrimage." 
i^mn^  is  wandering. 

Ebzatb.    Act  Y.,  Sc  2. 

**  All  the  revenue  that  was  old  sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon 
you." 

To  estate  is  to  settle  the  estate  upon. 

EZFEDDENTLT.     Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Do  ihis  expediently." 
From  ^e  Latin  ea^pedio,  promptly,  quickly. 

ExisDiT.  'Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands." 
Extent  is  a  law-phrase,  and  is  here  used  literally. 

Faib.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 
^  "  But  the  ikir  of  Rosalind." 

Fair  is  used  as  a  noun.   The  fidmess,  the  beauty,  of  Rosalind. 

FiBsr-BOBK  or  Eotft.    Act  IL,  Sc.  5. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  this  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  high- 
bom  persons. 

FOBKZD  HEADS.     Act  11.,  Sc  1. 

"l^th  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd." 
The  forked  heads  are  the  heads  of  the  barbed  airows,  nsed 
against  the  "poor  dappled  fools." 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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Foul.    Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

"  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul." 
^oul  as  opposed  to  fair,  in  the  sense  of  homely.    Pope  htt 
used  it  in  this  sense,  and  so  did  writers  of  Shakspere's  time. 

Gambstes.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester.** 
The  adventurer  at  this  game. 

GARGAirruA*s  Mouth.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

Gargantua,  one  of  the  giants  of  Rabelais,  had  a  mouth  bo 
capacious  that  he  swallowed  five  pilgrims  in  a  salad. 

God  *iiiD  you.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

"  God  'ild  you  for  your  last  company." 
God  yield  you — ^give  you — ^a  recompense. 

Good  breeding.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  May  complain  of  good  breeding." 
This  is  an  idiom,  Whiter  says,  common  to  most  languages;  the 
want  of  good  breeding  is  understood. 

Good  my  complexion.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

This  is  explained  by  Ritson  as  an  exclamatory  address  to  her 
beauty,  in  the  nature  of  a  petty  oath. 

Habm.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Content  with  my  harm." 
Resigned  to  my  fate,  to  any  evil. 

HuMOBous.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  Duke  is  humorous." 
Capricious;  iU-humored. 

Inoontinesnt.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Which*  they  will  climb  incontinent." 
Incontinent  here  means  immediately. 

Ires.    Act  II.,  Sc.  I. 

"  And  yet  it  irks  me." 

Jrka  is  to  weary,  to  cmnoy.  The  active  use  of  the  verb  is  nov 
obsolete,  though  used  by  an  author  as  recent  as  Hoole.  We 
still  retain  the  adjective  irksome. 

Jove  in  a  thatched  house.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

An  allusion  to  the  old  fable  of  Philemon  and  Baucis. 

Ju8T  occasion.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3.- 

''  And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion." 

That  is,  such  reasonable  ground  as  might  have  given  jast 
occasion  for  abandoning  Mm. 
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Kill  thbm  up.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

Shakfipere  has  other  instances  of  the  use  of  this  idiom — 
"flatter up,"  "stifle up,"  "poisons up." 

KiHS.    Act  IT.,  Sc  3. 

"  Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind." 
Kind  is  used  in  the  sense  of  kindly  affections. 

KiNDLB.     Act  L,  Sc  1. 

"  Nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither." 

To  kindle  is  to  exaie,  to  ifuHgate.  In  'Macbeth'  we  ha^e 
"enkindle  you  unto  the  crown." 

Lbbb.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  1. 

"  He  hath  a  Bosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you." 
Leer  is  look,  feature. 

Lift.    Act  IT.,  Sc  3. 

"  The  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand." 

Being,  as  passed,  left  on  the  right  hand. 

LiN'D.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"All  the  pictures  fidrest  lin'd." 
Lined  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ddineaUd. 

LiTTLB.     Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Heaven  would  in  little  show." 
In  miniature. 

Livnro.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  To  a  living  humour  of  madness." 
Living  is  used  in  the  sense  of  actual,  positive 
Kakb.    Act  L,  Sc  1. 

%  "  What  make  you  here  % " 

The  word  make  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "What  do  you 
herel"  Orlando  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  construction.  In 
'Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  Act  lY.,  Sc  3,  there  is  the  same 
play  on  the  word  between  the  King  and  Costiurd. 

"King,  What  makes  treason  here  1 

OosL    Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir." 

Hakb.    Act  lY.,  Sc  3. 

"  And  all  that  I  can  make." 
That  is,  all  that  I  can  make  up. 

Hakb  thb  doobs.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wits." 
To  make  the  door  is  a  provincialism  of  the  Midland  Counties 
for  shutting  or  making  &st  the  door.    It  has  a  Teutouie 
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origin :  in  German,  to  close  or  open  the  door  is  zumadian  or 
aufinachen, 

Mamnebs.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

**  If  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners." 

Manners  here  means  moraia.   Morals  was  not  uded  by  the  esilj 
English  writers. 

Matebial.    Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

''  A  material  fooL" 
Johnson  explains  this  as  a  fool  with  matter  in  him. 

Himss.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Mines  my  gentility  with  my  edncation." 
To  mine  is  to  subvert,  to  undermine,  seek  to  destroy. 

MOBIAL  IN  FOLLT.      Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 

"  So  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly." 

Extremely  foolish;   mart  is  a  provincial  term  for  a  grtti 
quantity. 

Much.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  3. 

"  And  here  much  Orlando.*' 
Used  ironically,  as  Orlando  has  not  made  his  appeamnoe. 

Kaught.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

**  Be  naught  awhile." 
This  phrase  has  been  shown  by  Gifford  in  his  notes  on  Ben 


Jonson  to  be  a  petty  malediction  —  be  hanged.  Orlando 
receives  be  naught  in  the  sense  of  be  disnpcUed,  and  refen 
to  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Needlbss.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream.** 
The  stream  that  needed  not  the  addition. 

Nice.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nioe." 
Nice  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  effected, 

KUBTUBB.    Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"  And  know  some  nurture.** 
Nurture,  in  the  sense  of  car0U  education. 

Pablous.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2.    See  'Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.' 

Plat  is.    Act  II.,  Sc  7. 

"  Wherein  we  play  in." 

This  construction  was  common  to  the  writers  of  Shakip«e'ii 
age. 
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Ponn^DBVioE.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Point-device  in  your  aecontrements." 
Paifd,  in  French,  has  the  meaning  of  a  stitch,  as  in  pauU 
dAn^eterrey  point  lace ;  and  also  of  summit^  climax.  Au 
dernier  point,  to  the  highest  degree :  la  viande  est  euite  d 
point,  the  meat  is  cooked  to  a  nicety.  Device  is  anything 
invented,  disposed.  Point-device  is  therefore  the  dress  ar- 
ranged with  the  most  minute  attention  and  exactitude. 

Quail.    Act  IL,  Sc  2. 

"  And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  qnuL** 
QuaU  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  alodben. 

QuaraiOH.    Act  III.,  Sc  4. 

"  And  had  much  question  with  him." 
Question  is  discourse.    It  was  frequently  so  used  by  our  early 
writers. 

QmsnoHiifo.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  4. 

"Feed  yourselves  with  questioning." 
Questioning  is  discoursing,  investigaUng, 

QtnaTAnr.    Act  L,  Sc.  2. 

"  Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block." 

The  quintain  was  a  figure  elevated  on  a  pole  or  shaft,  and 
moving  freely  upon  a  pivot,  with  a  wooden  sword  or  a  sand- 
bag for  a  counterpoise.  The  quintain  was  employed  for  a 
lance  exercise,  and  was  tilted  against  at  full  speed,  when,  if 
not  struck  immediately  in  front,  the  sword  or  sand-bag  was 
revolved,  and  struck  the  tilter  on  his  back  as  he  proceeded 
in  his  course 

Bagokd.    Act  U.,  Sc  5. 

"  My  voice  is  ragged." 
Bagged  is  broken,  discordant;  tfie  word  is  fluently  used  for 
something  wanting  in  propriety.    Shakspere  in  his  'Lu- 
•ece,'  has 

"  Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name." 
Bagged  verses  were  inharmonious  verses. 

Baitk.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

**  The  right  butter-woman's  rank  to  market" 

According  to  Whiter  the  rank  means  the  jog-trot  rate  at  which 
butter-women  travel  to  market  in  rank,  one  after  another, 
as  also  did  the  pack-horses,  used  in  Shakspere's  time  It  is 
here  intended  to  express  a  string  of  rhymes  in  the  same 
course,  cadence,  and  uniformity  of  rhythm. 

Rabqal.    Act  III.,  Sc  8. 

**  The  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal." 
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'  Rascal  is  a  hnnter^s  term  given  to  young  deer^  when  leaa  ind 
out  of  season. 

Bemobsi.    Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

"  It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse.*' 
Remorse  \&pity,  compassion, 

Rbmovsd.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  In  so  remoTed  a  dwelling." 
So  remote,  so  far  removed  from  society 

Rendxb.    Act  ly.,  So.  3. 

''  And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural." 
Rendered  an  account,  represented  him  as  most  unnatural. 

SOTNIBH.     Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

*'  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown.'* 

Roynish  is  from  the  French  rogneux,  literally  meaning,  as  we 
now  say,  a  scurvy  fellow. 

Sad.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Speak  sad  brow,  and  true  maid." 
Sad  was  constantly  used  for  serious.    The  sentence  means,— 
Speak  with  a  serious  countenance,  and  as  a  true  maid. 
Henry  V.  says,  "  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier,**  when  wooing 
Eatherine. 

SsEMiNQ.    Act  y.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey." 
More  becomingly,  more  seemly. 

Sound.    Act  V.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  counterfeited  to  sound." 
Sound  is  swoon.    The  word  is  used  by  Skelton. 

Stats.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.  ♦ 

**  Stays  me  here  at  home  unkept" 
Stays  me  is  detains  me. 

Suit.    Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"  It  is  my  only  suit" 

Jaques  plays  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  suit  The 
Duke  has  promised  hii^  a  coat,  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  of 
request.  Kosalind  afterwards  plays  in  the  same  way  on 
it :  "  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  suit" 
(Act.  IV.,  Sc  1.) 

Swashing.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

**  We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside" 
To  suxish  is  to  make  a  noise  of  swords  agunst  taxgeta    A 
iwashrlmckler  was  a  swaggering  braggadocio. 
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Ta'en  up.    Act  T.,  Sc.  4. 

"  And  hov  was  that  ta'en  up.** 
Mended,  made  up. 

Taxation.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  You  '11  be  vhipp'd  for  taxation." 
Taamiion  is  here  BoUre,  for  taxing  people  with  their  follies. 

Taxing.    Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies." 

To  toe,  is  to  censure^  to  reproack.  In  '  All 's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  *  (Act  I.,  Sc.  1),  we  have 

**  Be  checked  for  silence. 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech." 

TEnaOE-CBOWNSD  QUESN  OT  NIQHT.      Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  this  is  an  allusion  "  to  the  triple  character  of 
Proserpine,  Cynthia,  and  Diana,  given  by  some  mytholo- 
gists  to  the  same  goddess." 

Too  LATE  A  WEEK.      Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

A  phrase  for  a  short  but  an  indefinite  period ;  somewhat  too 
late. 

Touches.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd." 
The  Umi^iea  are  the  traUa. 

Tbowel.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  That  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel." 

Laid  on  roughly,  coarsely.  A  gross  flatterer  is  still  said  to  lay 
it  on  with  a  trowel. 

TuBN.    Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 

**  And  turn  his  merrv  note." 
To  turn  is  to  modulate.    The  modem  reading  is  tune. 

TJnxxfbessive.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  fiur,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she." 

Inexpressible.  Warton  supposes  that  Shakspere  coined  the 
word ;  Milton  afterwards  adopted  it  in  his  *  Hymn  on  the 
Nativity,' 

**  With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-bom  heir." 
Ukquebtionable.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  An  unquestionable  spirit." 
A  spirit  that  does  not  admit  of  being  questioned. 

UlTKIND.    Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 

"  Thou  art  not  so  unkind." 
Unkind  in  the  sense  of  unnatural. 
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Yengbaitcb.    Act  IT.,  Sc.  8. 

"  That  could  do  no  yengeance  to  me." 
Vengeance  la  used  in  the  sense  of  miachitf. 

Villain.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"I  am  no  Tillain." 

In  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  we  have  the  two  meaningB 
of  the  word.  Oliver  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  worthless  fellow; 
Orlando  in  that  of  one  of  mean  birth,  of  servile  condition 
— the  original  sense. 

Warp.    Act  IL,  Sc.  7. 

"  Though  thou  the  waters  warp." 
An  allusion  to  an  old  Saxon  proverb, — **  Winter  shall  waip 
water." 
Weak  evils.    Act  IL,  Sc.  7. 

"  Oppressed  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger.* 
Age  and  hunger,  evils  that  are  tl^e  causes  of  weakness. 

Whesein.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  How  look'd  he'i  wherein  went  hel 
That  is,  in  what  dress  did  he  gol 

WHOOFma.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Out  of  all  whooping.'' 

An  adaptation  of  the  old  proverbial  phrasei,  out  qf  cry,  meut- 
ing  beyond  all  measure. 

WoBLD.    Act  v.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world." 
To  be  married.    See  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing/  Act  11.^  So.  1. 


V 


\ 


PLOT  AND   CHABAOTEES. 


Thebb  were  two  little  novels,  written  hj  dramatists  of 
Shakspere's  early  time,  upon  which  the  greatest  of  dramatic 
poets  has  founded  two  of  his  most  beautiful  comedies.  '  A 
Winter's  Tale,'  owes  many  of  its  incidents  to  Green's  *  Pan- 
doato.'  'As  You  Like  It,'  has  Lodge's  'Bosalynd'  for  its 
principal  source. 

The  '  Bosaljnd'  of  Lodge,  derived  its  main  story  of  the 
rivalry  of  an  elder  and  younger  brother,  from  *  The  Coke's 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  an  old  poem  erroneously  attributed  to 
Chaucer.  But  Shakspere  has  deviated  from  both  narratives 
in  the  outset  of  his  story.  There,  the  younger  son,  called 
Bosader,  is  endowed  by  \na  father's  will,  more  largely  than 
the  elder,  but  is  kept  out  of  possession  by  the  cunning  of 
that  elder.  The  younger  brother  of  *  As  You  Like  It,'  Orlando, 
has  ^  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns,"  and  his  brother  does  not 
breed  him  well,  as  he  was  charged  to  do.  In  Lodge's  novel 
we  have  also  the  story  of  an  usurping  duke  and  his  banished 
brother;  and  Bosalynd,  the  banished  duke's  daughter,  and 
her  cousin  Alinda,  liie  daughter  of  the  usurper.  Lodge,  too, 
has  the  banishment  of  his  Rosalynd,  for  her  beauty  which 
won  aU  hearts,  and  Alinda,  also  banished  by  the  same  tyranny. 
Shakspere  makes  his  Celia  self-banished  through  her  friend- 
ship for  her  cousin,  but  he  leads  them  forth  in  the  same 
fashion  of  disguising  BosaHnd  as  a  page.  But  the  deviations 
which  Shakspere  made  in  the  conduct  of  his  story,  from  the 
original  presented  to  him  in  Lodge's  'Bosalynd,'  furnish  a 
most  remarkable  example  of  the  wonderful  superiority  of  his 
art  as  compared  with  the  art  of  other  men.  The  additions 
which  he  has  made  to  the  story  of '  Bosalynd '  evince  even  a 
higher  power :  they  grow  out  of  his  surpassing  philosophy. 
To  this  quality  Lodge  sets  up  no  pretensions.  When  the 
younger  brother  of  the  novelist  has  fled  from  his  home  with 
his  faithful  servant — ^when  his  Bosalynd  and  Alinda  have 
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been  banished  from  the  court — they  each   enter  into 
pastoral  life  with  all  imaginable  prettiness ;  and  there  in 
forest   wild  they  encounter  native  pastoral   lovers,  and 
dethroned  king  and  his  free  companions  leading  the  hunter'i 
life  without  care  or  retrospection.  Alinda  and  Eosalynd  ha' 
now  become  Aliena  and  Ganimede;  and  when  they  sojoi 
in  the  forest  they  find  the  verses  of  despairing  dtephei 
graven  upon  tall  beech-trees,  and  hear  interminable  ecl< 
recited  between  Montanus  and  Coridon.  Again,  when 
and  Adam  enter  the  forest,  and  in  their  extremity  of  d 
encounter  the  merry  company  of  banished  courtiers,  we  ha^ 
the  exact  prototype  of  the  action  of  Orlando  and  Adam 
Shakspere. 

Exact,  also,  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Bosader 
Lodge,  wandering  about,  and  carving  on  a  tree,  "a  prei 
estimate  of  his  mistresses  perfections,''  and  the  Orlando 
Shakspere,  who  in  the  same  way  records 

"  The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpressive  she." 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  characterisation  arising  out 
these  similar  circumstances.  The  faithful  old  Adam, 
earnest  Orlando,  the  witty  Bosalind,  of  Shakspere,  are  livi 
realities  formed  out  of  Lodge's  vague  shadows.  S 
follows  Lodge,  with  scarcely  a  deviation,  in  the  conduct  of 
story.  We  have  the  same  incidents  of  the  elder  broth 
exile, — ^his  rescue  from  a  savage  beast  by  the  courage  of 
brother  he  had  injured, — and  his  passion  for  the  banish^ 
daughter  of  the  usurping  king.  We  have,  of  course,  the  sam* 
discovery  of  Bosalind  to  her  father,  and  the  same  happfj 
marriage  of  the  princesses  with  their  lovers,  as  well  as  thaii 
of  the  coy  shepherdess  with  her  shepherd.  The  catastropbc^ 
however,  is  different.  The  usurping  king  of  Lodge  comes  oafc 
with  a  mighty  aimy  to  fight  his  rebellious  peers, — when  tbe 
sojourners  in  the  forest  join  the  battle,  the  usurper  is  slaia, 
and  the  rightful  king  restored.  Shakspere  manages  the  matter 
after  a  milder  fashion ;  the  conversion  of  the  Duke  Fredeiic^ 
by  an  old  religious  man. 

Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  think  that  Shakspere  should  havt 
given  a  dialogue  between  the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  for  thi 
purpose  of  exhibiting  '^a  moral  lesson."     This  was  surely 
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unnecessary ;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  play  more  full  of  real 
moral  lessons  than  *  As  You  Like  It.'  They  are  to  be  collected 
out  of  the  philosophy  which  presides  over  the  conduct  of  his 
action  and  the  development  of  his  characters.  What  in 
Lodge  was  a  pastoral  replete  with  quaintness,  and  antithesis, 
and  pedantry,  and  striving  after  effect,  becomes  in  Shakspere 
an  imaginative  drama,  in  which  the  real  is  blended  with  the 
poetical  in  such  intimate  union,  that  the  highest  poetry  ap- 
pears to  be  as  essentially  natural  as  the  most  familiar  gossip ; 
and  the  loftiest  philosophy  is  interwoven  with  the  occurrences 
of  every-day  life,  so  as  to  teach  us  that  there  is  a  philoso- 
phical aspect  of  the  commonest  things.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  informs  his  forest  of  Arden  with  such  life,  and  truth, 
and  beauty,  as  belongs  to  no  other  representation  of  pastoral 
scenes;  which  takes  us  into  the  depths  of  solitude,  and  shows 
us  how  the  feelings  of  social  life  alone  can  give  us 

"  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything  ;'* 

which  builds  a  throne  for  intellect  "under  th^  greenwood 
tree,"  and  there,  by  characteristic  satire,  gently  indicates  to 
us  the  vanity  of  the  things  that  bind  us  to  the  world;  whilst 
it  teaches  us  that  life  has  its  happiness  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  affections, — ^in  content  and  independenoe  of  spirit.  It 
was  by  a  process  such  as  this  that  the  novel  of  Lodge  was 
changed  into  the  comedy  of  Shakspere. 


PBBSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Bavtibta,  a  rich  gmUlmnan  of  Padua. 

Apptan,  AxA  L  so.  1.    Aet  IL  so.  1.    Act  III.  ac.  2. 

Act  lY.  M.  4.     Act  y.  M.  1 ;  Ba  2. 

YiiroiRTio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pisa. 
Appmn,  Act  IV.  so.  5.   Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Lnoimio,  ton  to  Vinoentio,  in  low  wUh  Bianca. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  m.  2.    Act  IL  bc.  1.     Act  III.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  lY.  sc.  2;  sc.  4.     Act  Y.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2. 

FlTEt70io,  a  gmfisman  qf  Vsrona,  a  suitor  to  Katharina. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  ITL  sc.  2. 

Aet  lY.  sc.  1;  sc.  3 ;  sc  5.    Act  Y.  sc  1;  sc  2. 

GsBMio,  a  suitor  to  Bianca. 
Appears,  Aet  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  II.  so.  1.    Act  IIL  so.  2. 

Act  Y.  sc  I ;  so.  2. 

HoBTmsio,  a  suitor  to  Bianca. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  IL  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc  1 ;  sc.  2. 

Act  lY.  sc  2;  sc  3;  sc  5.    Act  Y.  sc  2. 

Trahio,  servant  to  Lncentio. 

Appears,  Act  L  sc  1 ;  sc  2.     Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  IIL  sc.  2. 

Act  lY.  sc.  2;  sc  4.    Act  Y.  sc.  1;  sc  2. 

BiOHDBLLO,  servant  to  Lncentio. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1;  sc.  2.    Act  IL  sc.  1.    Act  Til.  sc.  2. 

Act  lY.  sc  2;  8c4.     Act  Y.  sc.  1;  sc.  2. 

Gbumio,  servant  to  Petrncio. 
Appears,  Act  L  sc  2.     Act  III.  sc  2.    Act  lY.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3 

Act  Y.  sc  2. 

Curtis,  servaTU  to  Petrncio. 
Appears,  Act  lY.  sc.  1. 
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Pedant,  an  old  feUow  setup  to  personate  Y  incentio. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  bc.  2;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  2. 

Katharina,  the  shrew,  daughter  to  Baptista. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  so.  5.     Act  V.  so.  1 ;  sc.  2. 

BiANOA,  sister  to  Eatharina,  and  daughter  to  Baptista. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.     Act  II.  sc.  1.     Act  III.  sc  1;  sc.  2. 

Act  IV.  so.  2.     Act  y.  sc- 1 ;  sc.  2. 

Widow. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

Tailor,  Haberdaiher,  and  Servants  attending  on  Baptista  and  Petrado. 

SCENE, — BOMXTDIBS  IN  PaDUA  ;    AND  SOIOBTIMBS  IN   PrRUCIO'S 

HOUBB  IN  THE  GOCTNTRT. 

*y*  There  is  no  list  of  Characters  in  the  original  edition. 


*Thb  TAMiNe  OF  THB  Shbbw'  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  coIleetioD 
Shakspere's  Plays  in  1623.     In  1594  *  A  plesant  conceited  Historic  eallfl 
the  Taming  of  a  Shrew '  was  printed.     This  play,  it  is  thought, 
Shakspere's  <  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 
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TAMING  OF  THE  SHKEW. 


INDUCTION. 


PEBSONS  BEPBESENTED. 


A  Tx)RD. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  drvmJcen  Tinker, 

Jlostessy  Page,  Players,  Hurvtsmen,  and  other  Servants. 


SCENE  I. — Before  <m  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Sly. 

Sly.  I  'U  pheese  you,  in  faith. 

HofiX.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 

Slt.  Y'  are  a  baggage;  the  Slys  are  no  rogues:  Look  in 
the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Eichard  Conqueror.  There- 
fore, paucas  pallabris;  let  the  world  shde:  Sessaf 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst ! 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier;  Go  by:  S.  Jeronimy! — Go  to  thy 
oold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough.  [Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  1  'U  answer  him  by 
law:  I  *11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy;  let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  doton  on  the  grovrnd,  and  falls  asleep. 

Wind  horns.  Enter  a  Lord  from  hunting,  loith  his  Train, 

Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds : 
Brach  Merriman, — ^the  poor  cur  is  embossed; 
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And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brack 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent. 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 
Lord.  What 's  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk?     See,  doth  k 

breathe? 

2  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord:   Were  he  not  warm'd  wiA 

ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  0  monstrous  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he  lies! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  I 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
A  most  deUcious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself  ? 

1  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  when  he  wakU 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,'  or  worthless  fancy. 

Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest: 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures: 

Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters, 

And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet: 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say, — ^What  is  it  your  honour  wiU  command? 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason. 
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Full  of  rose  water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 

And  say, — ^WiU  't  please  your  lordship  oool  your  hands  ? 

Some  one  be  ready  with  c(  costly  suit. 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear; 

Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease: 

Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 

And,  when  he  says  he  is — ,  say,  that  he  dream 

For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs; 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 

If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 

1  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we  H  play  our  part> 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence^ 

He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

LoBD.  Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with  him; 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. 

[Some  hear  cnU  Slt.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds:  [JEani  Servant. 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

^  Ee-enter  a  Servant. 

How  now?  who  is  it? 

Sbby.  An 't  please  your  honour,  players, 

That  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

LoBD.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Flayers. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

PLATBBa  We  thank  your  honour. 

LoBD.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night? 

2  Plat.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
LoBD.  With  all  my  heart, — ^This  fellow  I  remembeiv 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  fanner's  eldest  son; — 
'T  was  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well: 
I  have  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed. 

I  Plat.  I  think,  't  was  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 

VOL.  V.  B 
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Lord.  T  is  very  true ; — ^thou  didst  it  excelleut — 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night: 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
And  so  ofifend  him ;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Plat.  Fear  not,  my  lord;  we  can  contain  our8ehre& 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one ; 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affoiHis. — 

[Exeunt  Servant  and  Flayers. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew,  my  page,         [To  a  Serraot 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady: 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber. 
And  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love, 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished: 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  coui-tesy; 
And  say, — ^What  is  't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife. 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love? 
And  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health, 
Who,  for  this  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar: 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift; 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  conveyed 
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Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 

.Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  instructions.  [Exit  Servant 

I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  actiou  of  a  gentlewoman: 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband ; 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter, 

When  they  do  homs^e  to  this  simple  peasant. 

1 11  in  to  counsel  them :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.  [ExeurU, 

SCENE  II. — A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 

Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rich  night-gown,  icith  Attendants ; 
some  tcith  apparel,  others  with  bason,  etoer,  and  other  appur- 
igtujmces.     Enter  Lord,  dressed  like  a  servant, 

Slt.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of  sack  ? 

2  Sery.  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste  of  these  con- 

serves? 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day? 
SiiT.  I  am  Christophero  Sly.     Call  not  me  honour,  nor 

lordship:  I  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life;  and  if  you  give 
me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef:  Ne'er  ask 
me  what  raiment  I'll  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes 
than  feet;  nay,  sometime,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes 
as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What!  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am  not  I  Chris- 
topher Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a  pedler, 
by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,^  and 
now  by  present  profession  a  tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hacket, 
the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wiucot,  if  she  know  me  not:  if  she  say 
I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me 
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up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.   What !   I  am  not 
bestraught:  Here's 

1  Sbby.  0,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  ladj  mourn. 

2  Sbby.  0,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
LoBD.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  Bh«n  your  hom, 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

0,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment^ 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music?  harkl  Apollo  plays,  [Jftak 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing: 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep?  we  'U  have  thee  to  a  couch, 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trinmi'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk :  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark:    Or  wilt  thou  hiint  ? 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

**  Sebv.  Say,  thou  wilt  course;  thy  greyhounds  are 
swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love   pictures?   we  will  fetch 

straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook; 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  hei  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We  ^U  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris*d, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Sery.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood; 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds: 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
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^  Thou  hast  a  lady  hr  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Sebv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee, 
like  envious  floods  o*er-ran  her  lovely  face, 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Slt.  Am  I  a  lord?  and  have  I  such  a  lady? 
Or  do  I  dream,  or  have  I  dream*d  till  now? 
I  do  not  sleep:  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things: — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christopher  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And,  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 

2  Sbby.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands  1 

[Servants  present  an  etffer,  bcuoriy  and  napkin. 
0,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored  1 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream; 
;  Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wakM  as  if  you  slept. 

Slt.  These  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time? 

1  Sebv.  0  yes,  my  lord;  but  very  idle  words: — 
:;'For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house; 
^'And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  sealed  quarts: 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 
Slt.  Aye,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 
^      3  Sebv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  maid ; 
Kor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckoned  up, — 
;  As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these 
yfWhich  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 
^      Slt.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 
All.  Amen. 
Slt.  I  thank  thee;  thou  ahalt  not  lose  by  it. 
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Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  with^  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
"WIk  re  is  my  wife? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord.     What  is  thy  will  with  her? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband? 
My  men  should  call  me  lord;  I  am  your  goodman. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  husband; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well:  What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else  ;  so  lords  call  ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  above  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me; 
Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'T  is  much.     Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone; 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set; 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charged, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
Tbat  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed: 
I  hope,  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long. 
But  I  would  be  loth  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again.  I  will 
therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sebv.  Your  honour^s  players,  hearing  your  amendment} 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet: 
Seeing  too  mu£h  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment. 
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Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will  let  them  play:  Is  is  not  a  commonty,  a 
Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling-trick  f 

Paob.  No,  my  good  lord:  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

Pagb.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we 'Usee 't: 
Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my  side, 
And  let  the  world  slip;  we  shall  ne*er  be  younger. 

[They  9it  down. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Padua.  A  public  Plaoe. 

Enter  LucENno  and  Tranio. 

Lno.  Tranio,  since  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  £ur  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arrived  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  loye  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Yincentio,  come  of  the  BentivoliL 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds: 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 
By  virtue  'specially  to  be  achiev'd. 
Tell  me  thy  mind:  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
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And  am  to  Padua  oome,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tba.  Mi  perdonate,  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself; 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy. 
Only,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let 's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured : 
Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk: 
Music  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you ; 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you: 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; — 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Lua  Qramerdes,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  awhile:  What  company  is  this? 

Tra..  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

Enter  Baftista,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Gbemio,  and  Hobxensrx 
Lugenho  and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  &rther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know: 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter, 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder: 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well. 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

GRii  To  cart  her  rather:  She  's  too  rough  for  me: 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  1 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir  [to  Bap.],  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates? 
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Hob.  Mates,  maid!  how  mean  you  that?  no  mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  I'  faith,  sir,  you  i^all  never  need  to  fear ; 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart: 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg*d  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hob.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deUver  us ! 

Gbe.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tba.  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime  toward ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward 

Luc.  But  in  the  other^s  silence  do  I  see 
Maids*  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Well  said,  master ;  mum  !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good  ^ 

What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in: 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca; 
For  I  wiD  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girL 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat ;  't  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye — and  she  knew  why. 

BiAN.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe: 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  company; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  mayst  hear  Minerva  speak. 

[Aside 

Hob.  Siguier  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gbb.  Why,  will  you  mew  her, 

Siguier  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue?  - 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye;  I  am  resolv'd: 
Go  in,  Bianca.  [Font  Bianca. 

And,  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight 
Li  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.     If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  sjgnior  Gremio,  you,  kuow  any  such, 
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Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 

I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 

To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 

And  BO  farewell.     Eatharina,  you  may  stay ; 

For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  [ExU, 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust  1  may  go  too.     May  I  not! 
What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha !        [Exit 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam ;  your  gifts  are 
good,  here 's  none  will  hold  you.     Their  love  is  not  so 
Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together,  and  fasi 
fairly  out;   our  cake  's  dough  on  both  sides.     Farewell: 
Yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if  I  can  by 
means  light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein 
delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hob.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio:  But  a  word,  I  pn^ 
Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked 
know  now,  upon  advice,  it  toucheth  us  both, — ^that  we 
yet  again  have  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  ba] 
rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — to  labour  and  effect  one  thing  spe* 
cially. 

Grb.  What  'b  that,  I  pray? 

Hob.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  a  husband !  a  devil. 

HoR.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil:  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio,  though  hei 
father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  as  to 
married  to  hell? 

HoR.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your  patience 
mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there  be 
fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  w 
take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowiy  wilh 
this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross  eveil 
morning. 

HoR.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice  in  ToUiBi 
apples.  But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in.law  makes  us  fnend^ 
it  shaU  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained,  till  by  helpi^l 
Baptista's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngflt 
free  for  a  husband  and  then  have  to 't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianeil 
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— Happy  man  be  his  dole !     He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the 
ring.     How  say  you,  signior  Qremio? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the  best 
horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would  thoroughly 
woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her. 
Come  on.  [Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortenbio. 

Tra.  [Advancing.]  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — Is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  7 

Luc.  0  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely ; 
But  see!  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,-— 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear, 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl: 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wiltl 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so, — 
Redime  te  oaptum  qnam  qveoi  minimo. 

Lno.  Qramercies,  lad ;  go  forward,  this  contents ; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  looked  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  alL 

Luc.  0  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  feice. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold;  and  raise  up  such  a  stoim, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din? 

Luo.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air; 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  't  is  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. 
I  pray,  awaie,  sir:  If  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.   Thus  it  stands : — 
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Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That,  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  she  shall  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Lua  Ah,  Tranio,  what,  a  cruel  father 's  he ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now 't  is  plotted. 

Luc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That 's  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is:  May  it  be  done? 

Tra.  Not  possible.     For  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Yincentio^s  son? 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book;  welcome  his  friends; 
Yisit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them? 

Luc.  Basta;  content  thee;  for  I  have  it  fiilL 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces, 
For  man  or  master:  then  it  follows  thus; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should: 
I  will  some  other  be;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Fisa. 
'T  is  hatched,  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  coloured  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.  [2%ey  exchange  haib^ 

In  brie^  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient, 
(For  so  your  father  charged  me  at  our  parting: 
"Be  serviceable  to  my  son,''  quoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  't  was  in  another  sense^ 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucenti0| 
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Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Luoeutio  loves: 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thraU*d  mj  wounded  eye. 

JS^n^  BlOMDIELLO. 

Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you  been? 

BiON.  Where  have  I  been?  Nay,  how  now,  where  are  you? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stoFn  your  clothes? 
Or  you  stoVn  his?  or  both?  pray,  what 's  the  news? 

Lno.  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  *t  is  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Tour  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Pots  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kUl'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes, 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life; 
You  understand  me  ? 

BioN.  I,  sir?  ne*er  a  whit. 

Lua  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth; 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

BioN.  The  better  for  him.    'Would  I  were  so  too! 

TsA.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after, — 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista*s  youngest  daughter. 
But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's  I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies : 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let  'a  go : — 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers:  If  thou  ask  me  why, — 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.      [Exeunt, 

(The  Preaentera  above  apeak.) 

1  Sert.  My  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 
Sly.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  do  I.    A  good  matter,  surely: 
Comes  there  any  more  of  it? 
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Paqe.  My  lord,  *t  is  but  begun. 
Sly.  *T  is  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
'Would  't  were  done !  [^%^  nt  and  mark\ 

SCENE  IL — The  same.     Before  Hortensio'x  Eotue. 

EiUer  Pbtruoio  arid  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house: 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio ;  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir!   whom  should  I  knock?    is  there  aD] 
man  has  rebused  your  worship  1 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Kjiock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir,  tl 
I  should  knock  you  here,  sir? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  *11  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome:  I  should  kn( 
you  first, 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock,  I  *11  wring  it ; 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  «a^,  /a,  and  sing  it. 

[He  wrings  Grumio  hy  the 

Gru.  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 

Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you:  sirrah!  villain! 

ErUer  Hortensio. 

HoR.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? — ^My  old  fipi< 
Grumio !  and  my  good  friend  Petrudo ! — How  do  you  all 
Verona  ? 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  frayl 
Con  tvUo  U  core  Imie  trovcUo,  may  I  say. 

HoR.  AUa  nostra  casa  bene  vernUo, 
Molto  honorato  sigrvor  mio  Petrudo, 
Bise,  Grumio,  rise ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel 

Gru.  Nay,  't  is  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin. — Ij 
this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service, — ^Lool 
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yoivfiir, — he  bid  me  knock  him,  and  rap  him  soundly,  sir : 
Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his  master  so ;  being, 
perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see,)  two-and-thirty, — ^a  pip  out  ? 
f  Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  a  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  Qould  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gbu.  Knock  at  the  gatel — 0  heavens! 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain, — ^**Sirrah,  knock  me  here, 
Rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly  ?" 
And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gatel 

Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 
I      Hob.  Petrudo,  patience;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge: 
Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant,  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend, — what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me: — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may ; 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home^ 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world.        4 

Hob.  Petrudo,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee. 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  iU-favour'd  wife  ? 
Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel: 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich: — but  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  1 11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  w« 
Few  words  sufiGtie:  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petrucio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance,) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love. 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
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She  moves  me  not^  or  sot  removes,  at  least, 
Affection's  edge  in  me.     Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas ; 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his  md 
is :  Why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him  to  a  papM 
or  an  aglet-baby ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two-and-fifiy 
horses:  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withaL 

Hob.  Petrucio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest 
I  can,  Petrucio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  yoimg,  and  beauteous; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman : 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough) 
Is, — that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 
And  shrewd,  and  froward :  so  beyond  all  measure. 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace;  thou  know'st  not  gold's  effect: 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  't  is  enough ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

HoR.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman; 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Benown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well: 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her: 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter. 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour  hsU. 
O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  she  would 
think  scolding  would  do  little  good  upon  him:  She  iokj, 
perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves,  or  so^  why,  tbit^ 
nothing ;  an  he  begin  once,  he  '11  rail  in  his  rope-tricks.  I  'Utal 
you  what,  sir, — an  she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  Uuo* 
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a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it»  that  she 
shall  have  so  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  oat:  you  know 
him  not,  sir. 

HoR.  TaiTy,  Petrucio,  I  must  go  with  thee; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is: 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  Hfe  in  hold, 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love: 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehearsed,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd, 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta*en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  huslnind. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

HoR.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petrucio  do  me  grace; 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca: 
That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least, 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And,  unsuspected,  couit  her  by  herself. 

JShiter  Gbemio;  with  him  Lucentio  disguimdy  vrith  hooks 

under  his  arm. 

Gru.  Here's  no  knavery!  See;  to  beguile  the  old  folks, 
how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together!  Master, 
master,  look  about  you :  Who  goes  there  1  ha ! 

Hob.  Peace,  Grumio ;  it  is  the  rival  of  my  love : — 
Petrucio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous!       [They  retire, 

Grk  O,  very  well :  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir;  I '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her: 
You  understand  me : — Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  hberality, 
1 11  mend  it  with  a  largess: — ^Take  your  papers  too^ 

VOL.  v.  s 
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And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfumed ; 

For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 

To  whom  they  go  to.     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whatever  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for  you. 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place: 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Ore.  0  this  learning!  what  a  thing  it  is! 

Gru.  0  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah. 

HoR.  Grumio,  mum! — God  save  you,  signior  Gremio! 

Gre.  And  you  're  well  met,  signior  Hortensio.     Trow  yoa, 
Whither  I  am  going? — To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianca; 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour. 
Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry 
And  other  books, — ^good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

HoR.  'T  is  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman. 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.  [Asidi. 

HoR.  Gremio,  *t  is  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love ; 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met^ 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
WiU.  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowiy  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well: — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults? 

Pett.  I  know  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold ; 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend?     What  countryman? 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son: 
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My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see.    . 

Gbb.  0,  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange: 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to  't  o*  God*s  name; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  alL 
But,  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat? 

Fei,  Will  I  live? 

Qru.  Will  he  woo  her?  ay,  or  I  '11  hang  her.  [Aside, 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pufiTd  up  with  winds, 
Bage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat? 
pave  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush!  tush!  fear  boys  with  bugs. 

Gbu.  For  he  fears  none.    [Ande, 

Qbb.  Hortensio,  hark! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  yours. 

HoR.  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner.       [Aside*. 

Etiter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled;  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !  If  I  may  be  bold, 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola? 

BiON.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters: —  is  't  he  you 
mean? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Grb.  Hark  you,  sir ;  You  mean  not  her  to 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir.     What  have  you  to  do  ? 
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E^.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — Biondellq,  let 's  away. 

Lues.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [Aside. 

Hon.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  ; — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no  f 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ] 

Grb.  No  ;  i^  without  more  words,  you  will  get  you  henca 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 

Ore.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Grb.  For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  know, 
That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

HoR.  That  she  's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters  !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right, — ^hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  nobxc  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  aU  unknown  ; 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  alL 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head ;  I  know,  he  'U  prove  a  jadei. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words  I 

HoR.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you, 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules  ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth ; — 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors. 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man, 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 
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The  jouuger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

T&A.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hob.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  aU  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tba.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.  Bion.  0  excellent  motion !  Fellows,  let 's  begone. 

Hob.  The  motion 's  good  indeed,  and  ];)e  it  so; — 
PetniciOy  I  shall  be  your  ben  ventOo,  [JEjseunL 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L — Ifie  same,    A  Boom  in  6aptista'«  Hoiue, 

EiUer  Eatharina  and  Bianoa. 

BiAN.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me ; 
That  I  disdain :  But  for  these  other  gawds. 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  '11  pull  them  off  myself, 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kjlth.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

BlAN.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
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I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest:  Is  't  not  Hortensio? 

BiAN.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear, 
I  '11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kath.  0  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more ; 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

BiAN.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  aU  this  while: 
I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 

Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  the^  all  the  rest  was  so.  [Strtixsher, 

E^vter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows  this  insolence? 
Bianca,  stand  aside; — poor  girl!  she  weeps: — 
Go  ply  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her. 
For  shame,  thou  hilding,  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  '11  be  reveng'd. 

[Flies  after  Bianca. 

Bap.  What,  in  my  sight? — ^Bianca,  get  thee  in.  [^^  Bianca. 

Kath.  What,  will  you  not  suffer  me  ?   Nay,  now  I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hdL 
Talk  not  to  me.     I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  \Exit  Kathabina. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I? 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Gbemeo  with  Lucentio  in  the  hoihii  of  a  mean  man; 
Petrucio,  with  Hortensio  as  a  musician;  and  Tranio^ 
with  BiONDELLO  hearing  a  Ivte  and  hooks, 

Grb.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio:   God   save  yoo, 
gentlemen ! 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir !  Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter 
Call'd  Kathanna,  fair  and  virtuous? 
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Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sur,  call'd  Eatharma. 
Ore.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 
Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio ;  give  me  leave. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir, 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit. 
Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour, 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine,  [Preienting  Hortensio. 
Cunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant: 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong; 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You  're  welcome,  sir;  and  he  for  your  good  sake: 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.  Petrucio  is  my  name ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his  sake. 
Qbb.  Saving  your  tale,  Petrucio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too: 
Baccare !  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  0,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would  fain  be  doing. 
Gbe.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir ;  but  you  will  curse  your  wooing. 
Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it  To 
express  the  likd  kindness  myself,  that  have  been^ore  kindly 
beholding  to  you  than  any,  I  freely  give  unto  you  this  young 
scholar  [presenting  Lucentio],  that  hath  been  long  studying 
at  Kheims ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages, 
as  the  other  in  music  and  mathematics :  his  name  is  Cambio; 
pray  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  a  thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio :  welcome,  good 
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Cambio. — ^But,  gentle  sir  [to  Tranio],  methinks,  you  walk 
like  a  stranger.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here, 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister: 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books: 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  1  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Viuceutio. 

Bap.  a  mighty  man  of  Pisa:  by  report 
I  know  him  well:  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
Take  you  [to  Hortensio]  the  lute,  and  you  [to  Lucentio]  tha 

set  of  books. 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  within! 

EiUer  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead 

These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both, 
These  are  their  tutors:  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[Earit  Servant,  vnth  Hortensio,  Lucentio,  and  BiONDEua 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner:  You  are  passing  welcome, 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Siguier  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd 
Then  tell  me, — If  I  get  your  daughter's  love, 
What  dowiy  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  2 
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Bap.  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands: 
And,  in  possessioD,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me,— 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever: 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained. 
That  is, — ^her  love;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
1  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all: 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed  I 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountsdns  are  for  winds. 
That  shake  not,  though  thiey  blow  perpetually. 

Bo-enter  Hobtenbio,  tnth  his  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend?  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale? 

HoR.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician? 

HoR.  I  think,  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap.  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute? 

Hob.  Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
[  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
^d  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
*  Frets,  call  you  these?"  quoth  she;  "  I  '11  fiime  with  them:** 
lud,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
Ind  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
^d  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 
Is  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute; 
P7hile  she  did  call  me, — rascal  fiddler, 
JLnd  twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  tenna, 
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As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
0,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  discomfited: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter; 
She 's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. 
Signior  Petrucio,  will  you  go  with  us: 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you? 

Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, — 

[Ea;eimt  Baftibta,  Gremio,  Tranio,  and  HoRDSiSBia 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  thed  I  '11  tell  her  plain 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale: 
Say,  that  she  frown ;  I  '11  say,  she  looks  as  dear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew; 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 
And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  *11  give  her  thanks 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week ; 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married:— 
But  here  she  comes ;  and  now,  Petrucio,  speak. 

JSrUer  Eatharina. 

Qood  morrow,  Kate ;  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Eath.  Well    have  you   heard,   but  something  haid  d 
hearing; 
They  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

"Psm.  You  lie,  in  faith ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain  Kate^ 
And  bonny  Elate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Elate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  mj  wife. 
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Kath.  Mov*d !  in  good  time :  let  him  that  mov*d  you  hither 
Bemove  you  hence:  I  knew  you  at  the  firsts 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pbt.  Why,  what 's  a  moveable? 

Kath.  A  joint  stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it:  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  E^te!  I  will  not  burthen  thee: 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  ]  should  ]  buz ! 
^     Kath.  Well  ta*en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Fisi.  O,  slow-wing*d  turtle!  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp;  i'  faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware. my  sting. 
j     Pett.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
■     Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 
i     Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  his  sting? 
I  In  his  tail. 

Kath.    In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails ;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail?  nay,  come 
again, 
Good  KatQ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I  'U  try.     [Sinking  him. 

Pet.  I  swear  I  '11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman ; 
An4  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  a  herald,  Elate?     O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb? 

Pet.  a  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 

Pet.  Nay,  come.  Elate,  come ;  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 
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Pbt.  Why,  here's  no  crab;  and  therefore  look  not  Mur, 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pet.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pbt.  What,  you  mean  my  face  1 

Kath.  Well    aim'd   of  sudi 

young  one. 

Pbt.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 

Kath.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Pbt.  *T  is  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not 

Pbt.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth,  you  'scape  not  sa 

Kath.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry ;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  whit.     I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
'T  was  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  vei7  liar; 
For  thou  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous, 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers: 
Thou  canst  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance, 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
But  thou  with  tiiildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  afiable. 
Why  does  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp? 
0  slanderous  world!     Kate,  like  the  hazel-twig, 
Is  straight,  and  slender;  and  as  brown  in  hue, 
As  hazel-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
0,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
As  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait? 
0,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate ; 
And  then  let  Elate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  spoHfuL 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  f 

Pbt.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  ftiother-wit. 

Kath.  A  witty  mother !  witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise? 

Kath.  Yes ;  keep  you  wann. 

Pbt.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  bed: 
And,  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
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Thus  in  plain  terms: — ^Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  mj  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty  that  doth  msike  me  Hke  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me ; 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Eate ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father;  never  make  denial, 
I  must  and  will  have  Elatharine  to  my  wife.   . 

He-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

i    Bap.  Now,  Signior  Petrucio:   How  speed  you  with  my 
daughter? 
Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  ?  in  your  dumps  ? 
Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  now  I  promise  you. 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  't  is  thus, — ^yourself  and  all  the  world, 
I  That  talk*d  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy: 
I  For  she  's  not  fro  ward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel; 
And  Koman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
r  And  to  conclude, — ^we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 
Kath.  1 11  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 
Gbe.  Hark,  Petrucio !  she  says  she  11  see  thee  hang'd  first 
Tea.  Is  this  your  speeding?  nay,  then,  good  night  oui 
part! 
'     Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen;  I  choose  her  for  iryself; 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what 's  that  to  you? 
*  *T  is  bargained  'twizt  us  twain,  being  alone, 
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That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  0,  the  kindest  Kate ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices  !  't  is  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meaoock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding  day : 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say:  but  give  me  your  han( 
God  send  yqu  joy,  Petrucio !  't  is  a  match. 

Gre.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we ;  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Per  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice;  Sunday  comes  apace: 
"We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate ;  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

[Eo'eunt  Petructo  and  Katharina 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part>' 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.  T  was  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you; 
'T  will  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter; 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling !  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  L 

Tra.  Gray-beard !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  dot 

Skipper,  stand  back;  't  is  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.    Content  you,   gentlemen;    I   will   conapound' 
strife: 
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T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love. 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 
Basins,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry: 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints, 
Costiy  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 
Pine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss*d  with  pearl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework, 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  housekeeping:  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers, 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That,  only,  came  well  in.     Sir,  list  to  me: 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son ; 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I  *ll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. 
What!  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio? 

Gkb.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land ! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all: 
That  she  shall  have ;  besides  an  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road. 
What!  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy? 

Tra.  Gremio,  't  is  known  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies;  besides  two  galliasses. 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  offer'st  next. 

Qbe.  Nay,  I  have  offered  all;  I  have  no  more; 
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And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have. 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world, 
By  your  firm  promise.     Gremio  is  outvied. 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  oflTer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance, 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where  *s  her  dower? 

Tra.  That  *s  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  thus  resolv'd : — 
On  Sunday  next  you  know 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married: 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio: 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  [ExiL 

Grk  Adieu,  good  neighbour. — Now  I  fear  thee  not; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 
Set  foot  under  thy  table:  Tut!  a  toy! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  [EsU, 

Tra.  a  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
'T  is  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  suppos'd  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father  call'd — ^suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children:  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning.     [&4 
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ACT   III. 

SC5ENE  I.— ^  Boom  in  Baptista'«  House. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  cmd  Biakga. 

Luc.  Fiddler,  forbear;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir: 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal] 

HoR.  But,  wrangliug  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony: 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Lug.  Preposterous  ass!  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  1 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hob.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

BiAN.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice: 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools; 
1 11  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

HoR.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune? 

[To  BiANCA. — Hortensio  retires^ 

Luc.  That  will  be  never ; — tune  your  instrument. 

BiAN.  Where  left  we  last? 

Lua  Here  madam: — 
ffac  ibcU  Simois:  hie  est  Sigeia  teUus; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 

BiAN.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hoc  ibcU,  as  I  told  you  before, — SimoiSy  I  am  Lu- 

VOL.  v.  T 
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centio, — hvo  est,  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa,— >S'i^a  tdlvi, 
disguised  thus  to  get  your  love; — Hie  stetemty  and  that 
Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing^ — Friami,  is  my  man  Tranio, 
— regia,  bearing  my  port, — celsa  seniSf  that  we  might  beguile 
the  old  pantaloon. 

Hob,  Madam,  my  instrument 's  in  tune.  [Returning. 

BiAN.  Let  *8  hear: —  [Bobtbsslo plaifs. 

0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

BiAN.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it;  Sac  ihot 
SimoUf  I  know  you  not ; — hie  est  Sigeia  telltu,  I  trust  you 
not; — ffic  steterat  Priami,  take  heed  he  hears  us  not;— 
regiay  presume  not; — celsa  se7iisy  despair  not. 

Hob.  Madam,,  't  is  now  in  tune. 

Lug.  All  but  the  base. 

HoR.  The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave  that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is ! 
Now,  for  my  life  the  knave  doth  court  my  love: 
PedascvZe,  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet. 

BiAN.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not;  for,  sure,  jEacides 
Was  Ajax,— -caird  so  from  his  grandfather. 

BiAN.  I  must  believe  my  master;  else,  I  promise  you, 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt: 
But  let  if  rest. — ^Now,  Licio,  to  you: — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

HoR.  You  may  go  walk  [to  Lucentio],  and  give  me  leave 
awhile ; 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Luc.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  must  wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceived. 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.        ^  \Asidt>, 

HoR.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade; 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 
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BiAN.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hob.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Horteusio. 
BiAN.  [Reads,]  Gamut,  /  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio^s  passion; 
B  mi,  Biaiwa,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  fa  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affection: 
D  sol  re,  one  diff,  two  notes  have  I; 
E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this  gamut?  tut!  I  like  it  not: 
Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 

Bnter  a  Servant. 

Sebv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

BiAN.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  must  be  gone. 

[Eax^ctU  BiANCA  and  Serv. 

Luc.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay.  [Exit. 

HoR.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant; 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love: 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble, 
To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee  that  list:  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  [Eant. 

SCENE  11,—The  same.     Before  Baptista'«  House, 

Enter  Baptista,  Tranio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Luoentio,  and 

Attendants. 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio  [to  Tranio],  this  is  the  'pointed  day 
That  Kathaiine  and  Petrucio  should  be  married, 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law: 
What  will  be  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage ! 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forc'd 

^    To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart, 

I    Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen ; 
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Who  woo*d  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour: 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He  il  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — "Lo,  there  is  mad  Petnicio's  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too; 
Upon  my  life,  Petrucio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  l^im  passing  wise ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he 's  honest. 

Kath.  'Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him,  though! 

[Ej^itj  weeping,  foUotoed  by  Bianca,  and  otken. 

Bap.  Go,  girl;  I  cannot  blame  thep  now  to  weep; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint, 
]^[uch  more  a  ^ew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 

Enter  Biondello. 

BiON.  Master,  master !  news,  old  news,  and  such  news  ai 
you  never  heard  of ! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too?  how  may  that  be? 

BioN.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petnicio^s  oomingt 

Bap.  Is  he  come? 

BiON.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

BioN.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here? 

BioN.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  yoa  there: 

Tra.  But,  say,  what: — ^To  thine  old  news. 

BioN.  Why,  Petrucio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat  and  an 
jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ;  a  pair  of 
that  have  been  candle-cases,  one  buckled,  another  laced; 
old  rusty  sword  ta*en  out  of  the  town  armoury,  with  a  brol 
hilt,  and   chapeless;    with  two  broken   points:    His  h^ 
hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no 
besides,  possessed  with  the  glandersf,  and  like  to  nioee  in 
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cbioe ;  troubled  with  the  larapass,  infected  with  the  fashions, 
full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows, 
past  care  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  be- 
gnawn  with  the  bots ;  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder- 
shotten;  ne'er  legg'd  before;  and  with  a  half-checked  bit, 
and  a  head-stall  of  sheep*s  leather,  which,  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now 
repaired  with  knots;  one  girth  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her 
name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and  there  pieced 
with  pack-thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him? 

BiON.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned  like 
the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot- 
hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list ;  an  old 
hat,  and  ''The  humour  of  forty  fancies"  pricked  in  't  for  a 
feather:  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel;  and  not  like 
a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

TsA.  T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparel'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

BiON.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes? 

Bigs.  Who?  that  Petrucio  came? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petrucio  came. 

BiON.  No,  sir;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him  on  his 
back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

BiON.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not  many. 

Enter  Petrucio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Oome,  where  be  these  gallants?  who's  at  home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  welL 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparel'd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pete.  Were  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Eate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride? 
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How  does  my  father? — ^Gentles,  methinks  you  frowu: 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company ; 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day: 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie !  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eyesore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself  ? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate?  I  stay  too  long  from  her; 
The  morning  wears,  *t  is  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes; 
Qo  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me ;  thus  I  '11  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  many  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;   therefore  ha*  done  with 
words; 
To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
*T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[E:geurU  Petrucio,  Grtthio,  and  Biondeua 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  1 11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.  [JEfA 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking :  Which  to  bring  to  pasa^ 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship. 
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I  am  to  get  a  maD, — ^whate'er  he  be. 

It  skills  not  much ;  we  '11  fit  him  to  our  tumy-^ 

And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa ;  v 

And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 

Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 

So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 

And  many  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Lua  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
T  were  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  performed,  let  all  the  world  say — ^no, 
I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tba.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into,  - 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business: 
We  '11  over-reach  the  graybeard,  Gremio, 
Hie  narrow-prying  father,  Afinola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 

Enter  Gbemio. 

Signior  Gremio!  came  you  from  the  church? 

Gbe.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  schooL 

Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  homel 

Gbe.  a  bridegroom,  say  you  ?  't  is  a  groom  indeed, 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra^  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  't  is  impossible. 

Grb.  Why  he 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why  she 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gbe.  Tut !  she 's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I  'U  tell  you,  sir  Lucentio ;  When  the  priest 
Should  ask — ^if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
"Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he ;  and  swore  so  loud 
That,  idl  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book : 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest; 
"Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "if  any  list." 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again  ? 

Gbe.  Trembled    and    shook;  for  why,  he   stamp'd,  and 
swore, 
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Ab  if  tlie  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine: — "A  health,"  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm : — Quaff'd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face; 
Having  no  other  reason, — 
But  that  his  l)eard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  pai-ting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  comiiig: 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark,  hark !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play. 


[Mfuie. 


Enter  Petrucio,  Eatharina,  Bianga,  Baftista,  Horteksio, 

Grumio,  amd  Train, 

Pet.  Grentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains: 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is  't  possible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come: 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
•  And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife: 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dimier. 

Pet.  It  may  not  be. 

Grk  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  I 
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Pbt.  I  am  oonteDt  you  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Petp.  Grumio,  my  horse. 

Gbu.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats- have  eaten  the  horses. 

Kath.  Kay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day; 
No,  nor  to-moiTOW,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I  '11  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself; 
T  is  Hke,  you  *11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pbst.  0  B^ate,  content  thee ;  prithee  be  not  angry. 

Eath.  I  will  be  angry.     What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
Father,  be  quiet :  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gke.  Ay,  marry,  sir:  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Eath.  G^entlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner: 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Petp.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  command: 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her  : 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer. 
Carouse  fuU  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry, — or  go  hang  yourselves ; 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  bam. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare ; 
I  '11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.     Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we  are  beset  with  thieves ; 
Bescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man: — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate; 
I  '11  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeura  Petrucio,  Kathabina,  and  GsUMia 

Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 
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Gbe.  TTent  they  not  quickly  I  should  die  with  laughing.  | 

Tela.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like !  } 

Lua  Mistress,  what 's  your  opiniou  of  your  sister? 

BiAN.  That,  heing  mad  herself,  she  *s  madly  mated. 

Qrh.  I  warrant  him,  Petrucio  is  Elated. 

£af.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and  bridegroon 
wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table, 
You  know  there  wants  no  juukets  at  the  feast; 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place ; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  i*oom. 

Tba.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it? 

Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  ga 


ACT  IV. 

ft 

SCENE  I. — A  Sail  in  Petrucio'«  Caunirtf  ff<mse. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades!  on  all  mad  masters! 
all  foul  ways!  Was  ever>man  so  beaten?  was  ever  man 
rayed?  was  ever  man  so  weary?  I  am  sent  before  to  make 
fire,  and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them.  Now, 
not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips  might  freew 
my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  i 
my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  \^  a  fire  to  thaw  me: — ^Bat 
with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  myself;  for,  considering  thi' 
weather,  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold.  Holla^  hofti 
Curtis! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that  calls  so  coldly? 

Gru.  a  piece  of  ice:  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  mayst  slidl 
from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a  run  but  nf 
head  and  my  neck.     A  fire,  goo<i  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio? 
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Gru.  0,  aj,  Curtis,  ay:  and  therefore  fire,  fire;  cast  on 
DO  water. 

GxTBT.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she 's  reported? 

Gbu.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost:  but,  thou 
kDow*st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast;  for  it  hath 
tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress,  and  myself,  fel- 
low Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !   I  am  no  beast. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  1  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foot; 
and  so  long  am  I,  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or 
shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand  (she 
being  now  at  hand)  thou  shalt  soon  feel^  to  thy  cold  comfort, 
for  being  slow  in  thy  hot  ofl&ce? 

Curt.  I  prithee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me.  How  goes  the  world  ? 

Gru.  a  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  ofl&ce  but  thine ;  and, 
therefore,  fire :  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty ;  for  my 
master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There  's  fire  ready;  And,  therefore,  good  Grumio, 
the  news? 

Gru.  Why,  "Jack,  boy!  ho,  boy!"  and  as  much  news  as 
thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching. 

Gru.  Why,  therefore,  fire ;  for  I  have  caught  extreme  cold. 
Where  's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimmed, 
rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ;  the  serving-men  in  their  new 
fustian,  the  white  stockings,  and  every  ofl&cer  his  wedding 
garment  on?  Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  fair  without, 
the  carpets  laid,  and  everything  in  order? 

Curt.  All  ready.     And,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired;  my  master  and 
mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt  And  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let  *s  ha  \  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [Sinking  him, 

Cxtrt.  This  *t  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  't  is  called,  a  sensible  tale:  and  this 
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ouff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listeniog. 
Now  I  begin :  Imprimis,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  mymsstei 
riding  behind  my  mistress : — 

Curt.  Both  on  one  horse  ? 

Gru.  What 's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale : — But  hadst  thou  not  crossed  ne^ 
thou  shouldst  have  heaixi  how  her  horse  fell,  and  she  undei 
her  horse ;  thou  shouldst  have  heard,  in  how  miry  a  piaoo; 
how  she  was  bemoiled ;  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  u 
her;  how  he  beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled;  how 
waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me ;  how  he  8 
how  she  prayed,  that  never  prayed  before ;  how  I  cried ; 
the  horses  ran  away ;  how  her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  I 
my  crupper;  with  many  things  of  worthy  memory,  whi 
now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou  return  unezperienoed 
thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Gru.  Ay ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all 
find,  when  he  comes  home.     But  what  talk  I  of  this? 
forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Suj 
and  the  rest.     Let  their  heads  be  sleekly  comlied,  their 
coats  brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit: 
them  curtsey  with  their  left  legs;  and  not  presume  to 
a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss  their 
Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my  master, i| 
countenance  inv  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to 
tenance  her. 

Cdrt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 
Phil,    How  now,  Grumio? 
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Jos.  What,  Grumio! 

Nigh.  Fellow  Grumio? 

Nath.  How  now,  old  lad? 

Grit.  Welcome,  you; — ^how  now,  you; — ^what,  you; — ^fel- 
low, you; — and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  my  spruce 
companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat? 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready:  how  near  is  our  master? 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this :  and  therefore  be  not^ 
— Cock's  passion,  silence ! — I  hear  my  master. 

ErUer  Fetruceo  and  Kathartna. 

Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves?    What,  no  man  at  door, 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse? 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  PhiHp? 

All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir;  here,  sir. 

Pet.  Here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir! 
You  loggerheaded  and  unpolish'd  grooms! 
What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  duty? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before? 

Gru.  Here,  sir;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet.  You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson  malt-horse  drudge! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee? 

Gru.  NathanieFs  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  heel; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing: 
There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

[^Exmuvt  807ne  of  the  Servants 
"Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led"—  [Sings, 

Where  are  those Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud! 

Re-enter  Servants,  vnth  supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say? — ^Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains;  When? 
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"It  was  the  friar  of  orders  gray,  [Singi 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way:**  — 
Out,  you  rogue!  you  pluck  my  foot  awry: 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other. — 

[JStriiethiM. 

Be  merry,  Kate: — Some  water  here;  what,  ho! 
WJiere  's  my  spaniel  Troilus  1 — Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 
And  hid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither:      [Exit  ServBDi 
One,  Eate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  witL 
Where  are  my  slippers? — Shall  1  have  some  water? 

[A  bason  is  presented  to  huit 
Come,  ELate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily: — 

[Servant  lets  the  euierftA 
You  whoreson  villain!  will  you  let  it  fall?  [Strikes hiii, 

Eath.  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  't  was  a  fault  unwilling. 

Pet.  a  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  B[ate,  or  else  shall  I  ? 
What  is  this?  mutton? 

1  Sbrv.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  T  is  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat: 
What  dogs  are  these! — Where  is  the  rascal  cook? 
How  dui-st  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all: 

[Throws  the  meatj  dc,  about  the  stogie 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves! 
What,  do  you  grumble?     I  '11  be  with  you  straight 

Eath.  1  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Eate,  't  was  burnt  and  dried  away; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
for  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better 't  were  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended. 
And,  for  this  night,  we  'U  fast  for  company: 
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Come,  I  wiU  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[EaxurU  Pbtrucio,  Eatharina,  and  Cubtxb. 
Kath.  [Advancing.]  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 
'Beter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Be-enter  Cv«nB. 

Gru.  Where  is  he? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber. 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her: 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates ;  that  she,  poor  soul, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  [Exetmi. 

^He-enter  Petrucio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  't  is  my  hope  to  end  successfully: 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty:    . 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  fuU-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call. 
That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat : 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not ; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
1  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets : — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend, 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night: 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  1 11  rail  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness; 
And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour: 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak ;  't  is  charity  to  show.  [ExiL 
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SCJENE  II.— Padua.     Before  Baptista'*  HauM, 

ErUer  H^ksio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Is  't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  mistress  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  1 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  beai-s  me  fair  in  hand. 

HoR.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[They  ftand (uH^ 

Enter  Bianoa  and  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read? 
BiAN.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that 
Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Love. 
BiAN.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art! 
Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my  heart. 

[TheyrfHat 

HoR.  Quick  proceeders,  marry !  Now,  tell  me,  I  pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  0  despiteful  love !  unconstant  womankind  1 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful 

HoR.  Mistake  no  more:  I  am  not  Lido, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  scorns  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cuUion : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  afilection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca,  and  her  love  for  ever. 

HoR.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court !  Signior  Laccntio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her. 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withaL 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath. 
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Never  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat  : 
Fie  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hob.  'Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  forsworn ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass ;  which  hath  as  long  lov*d  me, 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love :  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit  HoBTBNBio. — LuGENno  and  Bianoa  cuivcmoe. 

Tra«  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case! 
Kay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest.'    But  have  you  both  forsworn  met 

Tba.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  I  'faith,  he  'U  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he  '11  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Taith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  tamingnschool. 

Bian.  The  taming-school!  what,  is  there  such  a  place? 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petrucio  is  the  master; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long. 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 

Enter  Biondello,  running. 

Bion.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I  am  dog-weary ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  engle  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant^ 
I  know  not  what;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  couutenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Lua  And  what  of  him,  Tranio? 

VOL.  ▼.  V 
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Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale^ 
I  '11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio ; 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love^  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bia^cx 

Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped.  God  save  you,  sir  I 

Tra.  And  you,  sir!  you  are  welcome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 
But  then  up  farther;  and  as  far  as  Home; 
And  so  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir? — ^marry,  God  forbid  I 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life? 

Ped.  My  life,  sir!  how,  I  pray?  for  that  goes  haitL 

Tra.  *T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Venice;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him) 
Hath  published  and  proclaimed  it  openly: 
*T  is  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  will  1  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you: 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  coimtenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 
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BiON.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyater^  and  all  one. 

[Andei 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  yotur  fortunes, 
That  you  are  like  to  sir  Yinoentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should; 
Fou  understand  me,  sir ; — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  dty : 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Fed.  0,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  yon  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand; 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here: 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  *11  instruct  you: 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— il  Boom  in  Teimdo'sSiouse. 

Enter  Katharina  and  GRUioa 

Gru.  No,  no ;  forsooth,  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Eath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears : 
Wliat,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 
Beggars  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity: 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat. 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed : 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'T  were  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  prithee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
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I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot? 

Kath.  *T  is  passing  good ;  I  prithee  let  me  have  it 

Qbu.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat: 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broiled? 

Eath.  I  like  it  well;  good  Qrumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  *t  is  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ? 

Eath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest 

Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  shsJl  have  the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Eath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  anything  thou  wilt 

Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Eath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave, 

[Beats  him 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petrucio,  with  a  dish  of  meat;  and  HoRTENBia 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Eate  ?  What,  sweeting,  all  amort  ? 

HoR.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 

Eath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  dress  tbv  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee: 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Eate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word?     Nay,  then  thou  lov'st  it  not; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Eath.  I  pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 

Eath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

HoR.  Signior  Petrucio,  fie!  you  are  to  blame: 
Come,  mistress  Eate,  I  *11  bear  you  company. 
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Fezc.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  loy*st  me.       [A»i(U. 
Much  good  do  it  uuto  thy  gentle  heart! 
Kate,  eat  apace; — ^And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  din'd?     The  tailor  ^tays  thy  leisure, 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 

Lay  forth  the  gown. — ^What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 

Has.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer; 
A  velvet  dish ; — ^fie,  fie !  *t  is  lewd  and  filthy ; 
Why,  *t  is  a  cockle,  or  a  walnutshell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  babe's  cap; 
Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I  *11  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too, 
And  not  till  then. 

Hob.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.  [AsuU 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak ; 
And  speak  I  wiJl,     I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endured  me  say  my  mind ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break ; 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say*st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  l,ove  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
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And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay. — Come,  tailor,  let  us  see't. 

0  mercy,  God!  what  masking  stuff  is  here! 
What 's  this?  a  sleeve?  't  is  like  a  demi-cannon: 
What!  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart? 
Here  *s  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop: 

Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this? 
Hob.  I  see,  she 's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did;  but  if  you  be  remembered, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 

For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir: 
I  '11  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it. 

Eath.  I  never  saw  a  better  fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet.  Why,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee. 

Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet  d 
her. 

Pet.  0  monstrous  arrogance!     Thou  liest,  thou  thi-ead, 
Thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou: 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tal  Your  worship  is  deceiv'd;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction: 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made? 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  1 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 
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Tal  I  have. 

Gbu.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  braved  many  men;  brave 
not  me.  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I  say  unto 
thee — I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown;  but  I  did  not  bid 
him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergOy  thou  liest. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 

Pet.  Head  it 

Gbu.  The  note  lies  in  's  throat,  if  he  sly  I  said  so. 

Tai.  ImprimiSf  "a  loose-bodied  gown:" 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  in 
the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom  of 
brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tal  *^  With  a  small  compassed  cape;" 

Gbu.  I  confess  the  cape. 
"Tai.  "With  a  trunk  sleeve;" 

Gbu.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  "  The  sleeves  curiously  cut.* 

Pet.  Ay,  there 's  the  villainy. 

Gbu.  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir;  error  i*  the  bilL  I  commanded 
the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up  again :  and  that 
I  '11  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little  finger  be  armed  in  a 
thimble. 

Tal  This  is  true,  that  I  say;  an  I  had  thee  in  place 
where  thou  shouldst  know  it. 

Gbu.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the  bill,  give  me 
thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hob.  God-a-mercy,  Giimiio !  then  he  shall  have  no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gbu.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir;  't  is  for  my  mistress. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gbu.  Yiliain,  not  for  thy  life:  Take  up  my.  mistress' 
gown  for  thy  master's  use! 

PxTF.  Why,  sir,  what 's  your  conceit  in  that? 

Gbu.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for: 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use  1 
O,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Pet.  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid : — 

[Aside, 
Go,  take  it  hence ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 
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HoR.  Tailor,  1 11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow.  i 

Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words:  J 

Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master.  [Eant  Tailor,    { 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Eaie;  we  will  unto  your  fatliei*'s, 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathei-s  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me : 
And  therefore  frolic ;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  father^s  house. 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let 's  see ;  I  think  't  is  now  some  seven  o^clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Eath.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  is  almost  two. 
And  't  will  be  supper-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse ; 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  are  still  crossing  it.— Sirs,  let 't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

HoR.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

[ExeufU. 

SCENE  IV.— Padua.     Before  Baptista**  House, 

Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dreued  liJoe  VmcENno. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house.     Please  it  you  that  I  call  t 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else?  and,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
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liere  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra.  *T  is  well;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  case, 

Ith  such  austerity  as  longeth  to  a  fiather. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Fed.  I  warrant  you:  But^  sir,  here  comes  your  boy ; 

'  were  good  he  were  schoord. 

Tba.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah  Biondello, 

9w  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you ; 

^agine  't  were  the  right  Yincentio. 

BioN.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 

BiON.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice ; 

id  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  TTiou  *rt  a  tall  fellow;  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 

fire  comes  Baptista: — set  your  countenance,  sir. 

Bnter  BAPnsfiA  aiid  Lucentio. 

gnior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : — 

r  [to  the  Pedant],  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of: 

pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 

[ve  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Fed.  Soft,  son! 

t,  by  your  leave,  having  come  to  Padua 

)  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 

ide  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 

I  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 

lid, — ^for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you ; 

Dd  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 

nd  she  to  him, — ^to  stay  him  not  too  long, 

lun  content^  in  a  good  father's  care, 

)  have  him  matched ;  and, — ^if  you  pleas'd  to  like 

t>  worse  than  I, — ^upon  some  agreement^ 

e  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 

ith  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestowed ; 

)r  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

gnior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say ; — 

our  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  welL 

ght  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here 
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Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower, 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done: 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where  then  do  you  know  best' 
We  be  affied ;  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know. 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants: 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you: 
There  doth  my  father  lie ;  and  there,  this  night, 
We  11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here. 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You  are  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well :  Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened: 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she  's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife ! 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart! 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome!  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer; 
Come,  sir;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Eaeunt  Tranio,  Pedant,  and 

BiON.  Cambio. 

Luo.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello? 

BiON.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you  ? 

Luo.  Biondello,  what  of  that? 

BiON.  'Faith,  nothing;  but  he  has  left  me  here  behij 
to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokf 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralise  them. 
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^     BiON.  Then  thus.     Baptista    is   safe,   talking   with   the 

deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 
,      Lxjo.  And  what  of  him? 

BiON.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the  supper. 
Luo.  And  then? 

BiON.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at  your 
command  at  all  hours. 
Lug.  And  what  of  all  this? 
I      BiON.  I  cannot  tell:  expect  they  are  busied  about  a  coun- 
terfeit assurance :  Take  your  assurance  of  her  cma,  privUegio 
^  ad  imfHmemdwm  soHm:  to  the  church; — ^take  the  priest, 

clerk,  and  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses: 
\  If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say^ 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.  [Goi7ig. 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

BiON.  I  cannot  tarry:  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an  after- 
noon as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit ; 
and  so  may  you,  sir;  and  so  adieu,  sir.  My  master  hath 
appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be 
ready  to  come  against  yr^u  come  with  your  appendix.     [Bant, 

Luc.  I  may,  and  wiU,  if  she  be  so  contented: 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  about  her; 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  [Font, 

SCENE  v.— ^  public  Road, 

Enter  Pbtrucio,  E^atharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o* God's  name;    once  more  toward  our 
father's. 
Qood  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon ! 

Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun ;  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pett.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself, 
It  shall  be  r^oon,  or  star,  or  what  I  li«t, 
Or  ere  I  joiwuey  to  your  father's  house: 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. 
Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd:  nothing  but  cross'dl 

Hob.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 
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Eath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  hr, 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Eath.  I  know  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Eath.  Then,  God  be  blessed,  it  is  the  blessed  sun:         ' 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so,  for  Eatharine. 

HoR.  Petrucio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward :  thus  the  bowl  should  ran, 
And  not  imluckily  against  the  bias. 
But  soft !     Company  is  coming  here ! 

Enter  Yincemtio,  in  a  travelling  drest. 

Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress:  where  away?  [ToYihgesii 

Tell  me,  sweet  Eate,  and  tell  me  truly  too^ 

Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 

Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks? 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 

As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face? 

Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee: 

Sweet  Eate,  embrace  her  for^  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hob.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman  of  hki 

Eath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweel^ 
Whither  away;  or  where  is  thy  abode? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bedfellow ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Eate?  I  hope  thou  art  not  mad* 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Eath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green : 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father; 
Pai'don,  I  pray  the?,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 
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Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire;  and,  withal,  make  known 
fhich  way  thou  travellest:  if  along  with  us, 
^e  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 
Vm.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
bit  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz*d  me, 
f  name  is  called  Vincentio;  my  dwelling  Pisa; 
Id  bound  I  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
BOD  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 
Pef.  What  is  his  name? 
Yin.  Luoentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
ImI  DOW  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
foay  entitle  thee  my  loving  father; 
^  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
^  son  by  this  hath  married :  Wonder  not, 
br  be  not  griev'd ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
BT  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth; 
iside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
^  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman, 
it  me  embrace  with  old  Yinoentio: 
|id  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
lio  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 
Vm.  But  is  this  true?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
ke  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
^D  the  company  you  overtake? 
Hob.  I  do  assure  thee,  fiather,  so  it  is. 
\BEt  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
NT  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeura  PEn^RUCio,  Eathabina,  and  Vincentio. 
Hob.  Well,  Petrucio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart, 
ive  to  my  widow;  and  if  she  be  froward, 
ien  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward.        {^Eait. 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — Padua.     Before  Luoentio'*  H<m», 

Enter  on  one  side  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and  Bianga;  Gbex 

walking  on  the  other  side, 

BiON.  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest  i3  ready. 

Luc.  I  fly,  Bioudello :  but  they  may  chauce  to  need 
at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

BiON.  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o*  your'  back; 
then  come  back  to  my  master  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianoa,  aM  Bionb] 

Gre.  I  marvel  Oambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petrucio,  ELatharina,  Vincentio,  and  Attendanti 

Pet.  Sir,  here 's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house, 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

ViN.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go; 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 
And  by  all  Ukelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward.  [iTu 

Gre.  They  're  busy  within,  you  were  best  knock  louder. 

Enter  Pedant  above  at  a  window, 

Ped.  What 's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down 
gate? 

Vm.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 

Ped.  He 's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Ym.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or  twoi 
make  merry  withal? 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he 
need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  was  well  beloved  in  Pftdm 
►—Do  you  hear,  sir? — to  leave  frivolous  circumstances, — I 
pray  you,  tell  signior  Lucentio,  that  his  father  is  come  ficoB 
Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest ;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  herii 
looking  out  at  the  window. 
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ViN,  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  sir;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 
,      Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman  [to  Vincen.]  !  why,  this  is 
flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain.  I  believe  'a  means  to  cozen 
sonxebody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

^      BiON.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together ;  God  send 

^'em  good  shipping! — But  who  is  here?  mine  old  master, 

Vincentio?     Now  we  are  undone,  and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vm.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.  [Seeing  Biondello. 

BioN.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

ViN.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.   What,  have  you  forgot  me? 

BiON.  Forgot  you?  no,  sir:  I  could  not  forget  you,  for  I 
never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

[      ViN.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never  see  thy 
master's  father,  Vincentio? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?    Yes,  marry 
i  sir ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 
I      ViN.  Is 't  so,  indeed?  [J5€a^«  Biondello. 

I      Bion.  Help,  help,  help !  here  *s  a  madman  will  murder  me. 

[jExit. 

Fed.  Help,  son!  help,  signior  Baptista! 

[JSant  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Prithee,  Kate,  let 's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end  of 
this  controversy.  {They  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below;  Baptista,  Tranio,  an4  Servants. 

Tba,  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant? 

ViN.  What  am  I,  sir?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir? — O  immortal 

gods!  0  fine  villain!   A  ^Iken  doublet!  a  velvet  hose!  a 

^scarlet  cloak!  and  a  copatain  hat! — O,  I  am  undone,  I  am 

undone!     While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son 

and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your 
habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman.     Why,  sir,  what 
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cerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold?     I  thank  my  gp 
father,  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vm.  Thy  father?  0  yillain!  he  is  a  sailmaker  in  Bergan 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir;  you  mistake,  sir:  Pray,  what 
you  think  is  his  name? 

Yin.  His  name?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I  have  broag 
him  up  ever  since  he  was  tliree  years  old,  and  his  name 
Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass!  his  name  is  Lucentio;  audi 
is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me,  sign] 
Yincentio. 

Ym.  Lucentio!  0,he  hath  murdered  his  master!  lay  ho 
on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke*s  name :  O,  my  son, 
son ! — tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my  son,  Lucentio. 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  oflBoer:  [Enter  one  with  an  Offi* 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol: — ^Father  Baptista,  I  chai 
you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Ym.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol! 

Ore.  Stay,  officer;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio.  I  say  he  shall  go  to  priao 

Gre.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  coney-catch 
in  this  business.     I  dare  swear  this  is  the  right  Yincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Gren.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not  Lucentia 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard:  to  the  gaol  with  him. 

Yin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abus'd. 
O  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondello,  with  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

BiON.  0,  we  are  spoiled,  and — ^Yonder  he  is;  deny 

forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [Knedii^ 

Ym.  Lives  my  sweet  son? 

[Biondello,  Tranio,  aThd  Pedant  nwi 
BiAN.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kt 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended! 

"Where  is  Lucentio? 

Luc.  Here 's  Lucentio, 
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Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio; 

That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 

While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Ore.  Here 's  packing  with  a  witness,  to  deoeive  us  all ! 

ViN.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio^ 
That  fac'd  and  brav*d  me  in  this  matter  so? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

BiAN.  Cambio  is  chaug*d  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca*B  I0T6 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss: 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Yin.  I  *11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent  me  to 
the  gaol. 

Bap.  But  do  you  hear,  sir?    [To  Lucentio.]     Have  you 
married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good-will? 

Yin.  Pear  not,  Baptista;  we  will  content  you:  go  to: 
But  I  will  in,  to  be  revengM  for  this  vjUainy.  [Ejnt. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.      [Exit. 

Luc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;  thy  father  will  not  frown. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Gbe.  My  cake  is  dough :  But  I  *11  in  among  the  rest ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all, — but  my  share  of  the  feast.  [Exit, 

Petbucio  and  Katharina  advance, 

Eath.  Husband,  let  *s  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midist  of  the  street? 
'     Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me? 

Eath.  No,  sir ;  God  forbid : — ^but  ashamed  to  kiss. 

Pbt.  Why,  then,  let's  home  again: — Come,  sirrah,  let's 

away. 
Eath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee,  love, 

stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Eate ; 

once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  -    [Exeunt, 

VOL.  V.  7 
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SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Lucentio'«  House. 

A  banquet  set  out.  Enter  Bapttsta,  Vincentio,  Gremio,  ih€ 
Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca,  Petrucio,  Katharina,  Hor- 
TENsio,  and  Widow.  Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  ani 
others,  attending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree; 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine: 
Brother  Petrucio, — sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house. 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer :  Pray  you,  sit  down ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat.  [Theysii  at  tatle. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat. 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petrucio. 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

HoR.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were  true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

WiD.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense; 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

WiD.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  1 

WiD.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me! — How  likes  Hortensio  that? 

HoR.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceires  her  tale. 

Pet.  Very  well  mended:  Kiss  him  for  that,  good  widow. 

Kath.  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  turns  round  ^— 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

WiD.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shrew, 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe: 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning, 

Kath.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

WiD.  Sight,  I  mean  you. 
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Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  you. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate ! 

HoR.  To  her,  widow! 

Pet.  a  hundred  marks,  my  Elate  does  put  her  down. 

HoR.  That 's  my  ofi&oe. 

Pet.  Spoke  like  an  ofificer: — Ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinks  to  HoRTKNSlo. 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks? 

Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

BiAN.  Head,  and  butt  ?  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vm.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 

BiAN.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  therefore  I  '11  sleep  again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have  begun, 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  or  two. 

BiAN.  Am  I  your  bird  ?     I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow : — 
You  are  welcome  all.  [ExeurU  Bianca,  Katharina,  awe?  Widow, 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me. — Here,  signior  Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  0,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  a  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra.  'T  is  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
'T  is  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  0  ho,  Petrucio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

HoR.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'T  is  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petrucio, 
1  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say — no:  and,  therefore,  for  assurance^ 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

Hob.  Content:  What 's  the  wager? 
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Luo.  Twenty  crowna 

Pet.  Twenty,  crowns ! 
1 11  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk,  or  hound^ 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luo.  A  hundred  then. 

Hob.  Content. 

Pet.  a  match ;  *t  is  dooe. 

HoR.  Who  shall  begin? 

Luc.  That  will  I. 
Ck>,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

BiON.  I  go.  [Bat. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  I  *11  have  no  halves ;  I  '11  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now !  what  news  1 

BiON.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How  !  she 's  busy,  and  she  cannot  come ! 
Is  that  an  answer? 

Ore.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hob.  Sirrah  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Esni  BioiaaaJk 

Pet.  O,  ho!  entreat  her! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

HoR.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Be^enter  Bioia>ELLO. 

Now  where 's  my  wife? 

BiON.  She  sayS)  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand; 
Bhe  will  not  come ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come !  0  vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endured! 
Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress; 
Say  I  command  her  come  to  me.  [Exit 

HoR.  I  know  her  answer. 

Eat  What? 
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HoR.  She  win  not 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 

jEhUer  Eatharina. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina! 

Eath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send  for  mef 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio^s  wife  t 

Eath.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither;  if  they  deny  to  come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  imto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight.  [Exit  Eathabina. 

Lug.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hob.  And  so  it  is ;  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life^ 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that *s  sweet  and  happy? 

Bap.  Now  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petrucio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns ! 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter, 
For  she  is  changed,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pbt.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
Aud  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Eathabina,  with  Bianga  and  Wmow. 

See,  where  she  comes ;  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 
Eatharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Eathabina  puUs  off  her  cap,  and  thratos  it  down, 

WiD.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass! 

BiAN.  Fie!  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 

Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

BiAN.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Eatharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong  women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 
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WiD.  Come,    come,   you*re   mocking;  we   will   have  d# 
telling. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with  her, 

Wn).  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall; — sa^d  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fie,  fie!  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads; 
Confounds  thy  famcfj  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds; 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
"Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in.  cold. 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience, — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband: 
And  when  she  's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord? 
I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil,  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts) 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
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My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more, 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown ; 

But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, — 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 

Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot ; 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husbands'  foot: 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease ! 

Pett.  Why,  there  *8  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and  kiss  me,  Kate. 

Luo.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  thou  shalt  ha  't. 

Vm.  "T  is  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 

Luo.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  froward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  '11  to  bed : 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
"T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white ; 

[To  LUCENTIO 

And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good  night ! 

[Exeunt  Petrucio  and  Katharina. 
Hob.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst  shrew. 
Luc.  'T  is  a  wonder,  by  youi*  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd  so. 

[Exeunt, 


VABIOUS    HEADINGS. 


**  And  whQn  he  says  he  *s  poor,  say  that  he  dreams.'* 

Induction.    Steetshs. 
^  And  when  he  says  he  *s  Sly,**  &c.  Johnsoh. 

^  When  he  says  what  he  is,  say,"  &o, 

GoLUEB,  M8,  Corrector. 


The  folio  has  the  line  thus : 
«  And  when  he  says  he  is,  say  that 
he  dreams." 


Malone  printed  the  line  thus: 
"And  when  he  says  he  is  — ,  say 
that  he  dreams." 

The  -^  indicates  that  the  loid 
did  not  know  what  name  to  call 
him;  and  Mtdone  has  no  dmiM 
that  the  hlank  was  intended. 


**  Let's  he  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics" 

(Act  L,  Sc.  1.) 


This  is  Blackstone^s  reading. 
We  have  '^  Aristotle's  ethict"  in 
Ben  Jonson's '  Silent  Woman.'  Mr. 
Singer  adopts  '* ethics"  in  his 
text.  Mr.  Collier  calls  the  ori- 
ginal ^ checks^  a  hlnnder,  and  is 
surprised  it  was  not  mentioned  in 
print  a  century  ago;  assuming  the 
correction  to  be  first  given  in  the 
MS.  Notes  of  his  folio. 


In  our  previous  editions,  speak- 
ing of  Blackstone's  suggestion,  wt 
have  said  ''  the  emendation  is  in- 
genious; but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  disturb  the  text."  Shak- 
spere  in  several  passages  has  usad 
*'  checks  "  as  a  plural  noun.  Un- 
doubtedly "  ethics  "  is  more  impro- 
priate in  this  case. 


**  0,  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  J.genor's  race.** 

(Act  I.,  Sc  L) 


This  is  the  MS.  corrector's  read- 
ing.   The  original  reading  is — 
'*  Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor 
had. 


Europa  was  the  daughter  cf 
Agenor  himself,  and  not  of  one  of 
his  race.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
attempts  of  the  same  oonreetartD 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
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The  passage,  according  to  Mr. 
Collier,  "is  injured  by  the  mis- 
printing of  so  poOT  a  word  as 
'had^forrflwe." 


prodace  a  conplet — in  the  fashion 
of  the  stage  after  the  Restoration. 


"  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  moon:* 

(Act  II.,  Sc.  1.) 


This  is  the  corrector's  change 
for 

"  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as 
the  mom:* 

""Moon,**  says  Mr.  ColUer,  "in 
reference  to  the  chaste  coldness  of 
the  moon,  was  donbUess  the  true 
word." 


If  anthority  were  wanting  for 
the   application   of   the    epithet 
"temperate"   to   "mom,"  Shak- 
spere  himself  might  furnish  it: — 
"Modest  as  morning  when  she 
coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus." 

'  TroUus  and  Creasida,' 
Act  I.,  Sc.  8* 


"  An  ancient  engle  coming  down  the  hill," 

(Act  IV.,  Sc.  2.)    Theobald. 
**  An  ancient  ambler^  &c.       Goujeb,  M8,  Corrector, 


The  original  has 
"  An  andent  angd"  &c. 

^n^foisagull.  HowwasBion- 
deUo,  asks  Mr.  Collier,  to  know 
his  character?  He  saw  he  was  an 
amMer 


EngU  is  not  very  clear;  amiAer 
is  very  tame  and  bald.  Mr.  Dyce 
somewhat  inclines  to  the  original 
reading  of  "angel;"  citing  a  pas- 
sage from  Cotgrave*s  Dictionary. 
*^Angelot  ci  la  grosse  etcaiUe"  An 
old  Angelly  and,  by  metaphor,  a 
fellow  of  th*  old,  sound,  honest, 
and  worthie  stamp."  The  Pedant, 
according  to  Biondello,  ¥ras"  for- 
mal in  apparel"— "like  a  father." 
Tranio  wants  a  respectable  matt 
to  pass  as  his  father,  Vincentio; 
and  this  ancient  good  fellow  will 
fit  the  character. 


GLOSSAKT. 


AOLEIVBABT.     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Marry  him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby." 
The  agletrbaby  was  a  small  canring  on  the  head  of  the  tad 
which  carried  the  lace.   AgUt  is  from  the  French  a^iSett; 
a  point. 

Amort.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  What^  sweeting,  all  amort  V 

Dead-hearted,  dispirited.  The  expression  was  common  to 
old  dramatists. 

Abgost.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  An  argosy 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road." 

An  argosy  was  a  large  merchant  ship.  Dn  Cange  sajB 
name  was  derived  from  Argo,  the  fabulous  name  of  the 
ship  that  brought  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis. 

Bacoabe.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Baccare  I  you  are  marvellous  forward." 
Bcuxare  was  once  a  word  in  common  use.  It  has  been  eon* 
times  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian,  but  that  lafr 
guage  has  no  such  word.  It  was  used  in  the  sense  of  "gi 
back/'  and  is  formed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hack  in  M 
common  sense,  and  from  a^r^  ar,  or  are^  an  ancient  von| 
common  to  the  Greek  and  Gothic,  signifying  "  to  go." 

Bemoiled.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  How  she  was  bemoiled." 
JBemoUed  here  means  bemired.    Its  usual  sense  is  ovenoearid^ 

Bestbauoht.    Induction,  Sc.  2. 

"  What  I  I  am  not  bestraught." 
Bestraught  has  the  same  meaning  as  distraught,  distracted.  It 
is  used  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  others. 

Bbach.     Induction,  Sc.  1. 

"  Brach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  embossed." 
In  an  old  book  of  sports,  '  The  Gentleman's  Recreation,'  i 
is  sliated  that  "a  brach  is  a  mannerly-name  for  all  hoon^ 
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bitches,"  though  in  'King  Lear/  Act  III.,  Sc.  5,  Shakspere 
uses  it  for  a  dog  of  a  particular  breed  : — 

"  Mastifij  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  braxh  or  lym." 

Bbaved.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  Thou  hast  braved  many  men." 

Made  many  men  fine.  Bravery  was  show}-  or  gaudy  apparel. 
In  the  old  stage  directions  of  this  play  we  find  "  Enter 
Tranio  brave.*' 

BuQS.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Fear  boys  with  bugs." 

Frighten  boys  with  hobgoblins.  Douce  illustrates  this  by 
a  passage  from  Mathew's  Bible,  Psalm  xci.  5.  "Thou 
shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraied  for  any  bugs  by  night."  We 
still  use  the  word  bugbear.  The  English  name  of  the 
Xmnaiae  was  not  in  use  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

BuBST.    Induction,  Sc.  1. 

"  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst." 

Burst  is  broken,  as  in  *  Henry  lY.,  Part  II.,'  i^Act  III.,  Sc.  2,) 
where  FalstaflF  says  of  Shallow,  that  John  of  Gaunt,  "  burst 
his  head,  for  crowding  among  the  marshal's  men." 

But.    Act  HI.,  Sc.  1.  • 

"  But  I  be  deceived. 

Unless,  without.  Bub  was  often  used  in  this  sense  by  our 
earlier  writers,  and  is  still  by  the  Scotch.  Home  Tooke 
says  hvty  without,  was  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  butan, 
be  out ;  the  other  but  from  botan,  to  boot,  something  added, 
and  is  always  used  in  a  qualitative  sense. 

Cabd  op  ten.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten." 

A  proverbial  phrase  borrowed  from  the  gaming-table,  as  old, 
or  older,  than  Skelton,  who  has — 

"  And  so  outface  him  with  a  card  of  ten." 

Cabfexs.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  carpets  laid." 

The  carpets  were  to  be  laid  on  the  tables :  the  floors  in  Shak- 
Bpere's  time  were  strewed  with  rushes. 

Cbbns.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1. 

"What  cems  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold?" 
Cems  is  the  word  in  the  original,  and  is  probably  used  as  an 
abbreviation  of  concemSf  which  it  undoubtedly  meaQ& 
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Goloub'd.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak." 

Servants  formerly  wore  clothes  of  sober  hue,  while  their ; 
fluttered  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  such  gay 
ments  were  called  emphatically  coloured.    Fashion  has 
reversed  this. 

CONTBIVIE.     Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 

Contrive  is  here  used  in  its  Latin  sense,  as  in  Terence,  ''Totoi 
hunc  contrivi  diem."    To  wear  away,  to  pass,  this  aftemoo^ 

Ck>PATAm-HAT.     Act  Y.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat ! " 

A  copcUain-Tuxt  is  a  high-crowned  hat,  probably  of  the  kinl 
described  by  Stubbes  ( '  Anatomie  of  Abuses,'  1 595).  ^  Somfr 
times  they  use  them  sharp  on  the  crown,  pearking  up  liki 
the  spear  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  jaii 
above  the  crown  of  their  heads." 

OoUMTEBPOIHTa.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"My  arras,  counterpoints." 
Counterpoints  are  synonymous  with  counterpanes. 

Obayen.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

•         '*  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 

A  craven  is  one  who  has  submitted,  preferring  safety  to  honsoit 
craven  or  Craved  for  his  life.  A  craven  cock  and  a  cnvfli 
knight  were  each  contemptible.  The  terms  of  chivalry 
cock-fighting  were  frequently  synonymous  in  the  feoM 
times,  as  those  of  the  co(^-pit  and  the  boxing-ring  are  dok 

GuNNnrck    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  For  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal" 

Cunning  was  originally  knowledge  or  skill,  and  is  bo  used  ii 
our  translation  of  the  Bible :  "  May  my  right  hand  foq^ 
its  cunning."  Shakspere  generally  uses  the  word  in  iti 
modem  sense,  but  in  the  present  play  he  has  in  two  other 
instances  used  it  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  above 
In  Act  IL,  Sc.  1,  we  have— 

"  Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics ; " 

and — 

"  Cunning  in  Greek,  Ijatin,  and  other  languages." 

CuBious.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you." 

Curious  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ecrupuloua  or 
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CuBTABD-ooFFnr.    Act  IT.,  Sc.  3. 

"  A  custard-coffin,  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie."* 
The  raised  crust  of  a  pie  was  called  a  coffin. 

Facoed.    Act  IYm  So.  3. 

"  Thou  hast  faced  man  j  things/' 
Made  facings  for  many  dresses. 

Fashions.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  Infected  with  the  fashions." 

The  disease  in  horses  now  called  farcy  was  formerly  termed 
fashion.  In  Greene's  'Looking  Glass  for  London,'  "the 
spavin,  splent,  ringbone,  windgall,  and  £Euahion "  are  named 
amongst  the  outward  diseases  of  a  horse. 

FiLkB.    Act  v..  Sc.  2. 

"  Pet.    Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 
Wid,    Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard." 

The  use  of  the  word./ear  in  both  its  senses,  active  and  passive, 
is  here  exemplified. 

Fbkts.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

''  I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets." 

The  frda  of  all  instruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind  are 
the  thick  wires  fixed  at  certain  distances  across  the  finger- 
board, on  which  the  strings  are  stopped  or  pressed  by  the 
fingers. 

Oalliass.    Act  II.,  Sc.  I. 

*'  Besides  two  galliasses.** 
CroUiass,  gaieasse,  gaUey,  galleon,  gaUeota,  were  the  names  of 
vessels  of  burthen  navigated  with  sails  and  oars. 

HAoaABD.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  1. 

"Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard." 

The  haggard  is  a  wild  hawk ;  to  man  is  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
tame. 

HiLDDra.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  For  shame,  thou  hilding." 

The  word  hUding  is  used  frequently  by  Shakspere.  In  '  Cym- 
beline,'  Act  II.,  Sc.  3,  we  have,  "  A  base  slave,  a  hilding  for 
a  livery."  The  word  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  mean- 
spirited,  cowardly.  Home  Tooke  derives  it  from  the  Anglo- 
^ixon  hyldan,  to  bend  down,  to  crouch,  to  cower. 

Hit  thb  white.    Act  Y.,  Sc  2.    This  is  a  term  in  archery. 

HuMOUB  07  FORTY  FANCIES.  Act  III.,  Sc.  2.  This  is  conjectured 
to  be  the  title  of  a  slight  collection  of  ballads,  which  the 
lackey  has  pricked  (fiistened)  in  his  hat  for  a  feather. 
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Indifferent  knit.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit.'* 
Malone  conjectures  that  parti-coloured  garters  are  here 

Jacks.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills  feir  without." 

The  jack  was  a  leathern  yessel  to  hold  drink ;  the  jiU  was  a  cup 
or  measure  of  metal  to  drink  from.  The  leathern  jug  WM 
to  be  kept  clean  within — the  pewter-cup  to  be  kept  bright 
without.  But  Grumio  is  quibbling  upon  the  application  d 
the  words  jills  to  maids,  and  jacks  to  men. 

Kindly.    Induction,  Sc.  1. 

"  And  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs." 
Kindly  in  the  sense  of  naturally. 

Lebt.    Induction,  Sc.  2. 

"  And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet." 

The  led  is  a  manorial  court,  at  which  were  presented  those  irl 
used  false  weights  or  measures.    It  is  commonly  called  coHrt 
leeL 

'Leges.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  It 's  no  matter  what  he  'leges  in  Latin." 
'Leges  is  a  contraction  of  aUegea. 

My  cake  is  dough.    Act  V.,  Sc  1. 

A  proverbial  phrase  to  express  disappointment.  It  is  so  nged 
by  Howel  in  his  *  Letters '  in  reference  to  the  heir  presump- 
tive of  Louis  XIII.  on  the  birth  of  a  son:  "so  that  now 
Monsieur's  cake  is  dough." 

Old.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  News,  old  news." 
Old  news  is  rare  news. 

Pauoas  pallabris.    Induction,  Sc  1. 

"Therefore,  paucas  TpallaJbris;  let  the  world  slide :  Sessa." 
Pocas  pakibras  is  Spanish  for  few  words.    Sessa  is  the  Spanisk 
cessa,  cease,  be  quiet. 

Peat.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  pretty  peat.* 
A  peat  is  a  pet ;  a  spoiled  child. 

PflEESE.    Induction,  Sc.  1. 

"  I'll  pheese  you,  in  faith." 
Pheese  is  from  the  French  fesser,  to  whip,  to  chastise.    Shik- 
spere  found  the  word  in  the  old  *  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  ind 
luuB  used  it  with  the  same  meaning  in  *  Troilus  and  CrefBida»' 
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"  And  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  his  pride/*  Gifford 
says  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. 

%>IKTS.     Act  III.,  So.  2. 

"  With  two  broken  points." 
Points  were  the  laces  made  to  fasten  up  or  keep  together  the 
apparel.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  forbidden  to 
any  under  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  to  have  his  points  or- 
namented with  aiglets  of  gold  or  silver ;  and  in  Elizabeth's 
time  points  were  amongst  the  most  costly  and  elegant  parts 
of  dress ;  so  that  to  have  two  broken  was  a  mark  of  extra- 
ordinary slovenliness. 

toiT.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  Keep  house,  and  port." 

Port  is  state  or  show.    In  *  The  Merchant  of  A''enice/  Act  III., 
Sc.  2,  we  have 

**  And  the-  magnificos  of  greatest  port.'* 

llIED.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Was  ever  man  so  rayed  V 

Rayed  is  dirtied,  covered  with  mire.   Spenser  ('Faerie  Queen,' 
b.  vi.  c.  6.)  has — 

"  From  his  soft  eyes  the  tears  he  wiped  away, 
And  from  his  face  the  filth  that  did  it  ray." 

.UTFUNG.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure." 
To  ruffle  was  a  phrase  in  frequent  use  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
to  express  a  bold  or  proud  bearing,  and  is  here  employed 
half  satirically.  In  Lyly's  '  Euphues '  we  have,  "  Shall  I  ruffle 
in  new  devices,  with  chains,  with  bracelets,  with  rings,  with 
robes]"  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  'Cynthia's  Revels,'  we  have, 
"  Lady,  I  cannot  ruffle  it  in  red  and  yellow."  Shakspere 
also,  in  '  Titus  Andronicus,'  has — 

"  And  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome." 
And  yet  Pope  would  have  changed  ruffling  to  rustling. 
BALED  QuABTS.    Induction,  Sc.  2. 

"  Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  sealed  quarts." 
The  sealed  quart  was  the  vessel  stamped  or  sealed  in  testimony 
of  its  being  of  full  measure.    Pewter  vessels  are  yet  stamped 
with  the  same  object,  t.  e.  preventing  the  use  of  irregular 
measures. 

LT.     Induction,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  Slys  are  no  rogues, ...  we  came  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror." 

The  tinker  was  right  as  to  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  though 
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tonfiised  in  his  notion  as  to  the  Conqueror.  Sly  and 
are  the  same,  corresponding  with  sleighL  The  Slys  or  i 
were  skilful  men,  canning  of  hand. 

Staul    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates." 
A  stale  is  a  thing  gtaUed,  exposed  for  common  sale.    Bapt 
has  offered  Katharine  to  "  either  of  "  Gremio  or  Hortei 
and  Katharine  is  indignant  at  being  thus  set  up  for 
bidding.    The  occurrence  of  the  words  "  stale  **  and  "] 
does  not  justify  Douce  in  supposing  there  is  any  aUosic 
the  term  stale-mate  at  chess. 

Stook.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

'*  A  linen  stock  on  one  leg." 
Stock  is  stocking.    It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  " 
NighV  Act  I.,  So.  3. 

THiBDBOBOuaH.    Induction,  Sc.  1. 

"I  must  go  fetch  the  thirdborough." 

The  thirdborough  was  a  petty  constable  appointed  at 
courts.    Phillips  in  his  '  World  of  Words '  says  it  is  anc 
name  for  headhorough. 

YSLTJBB.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"A  woman's  crupper  of  yelure.* 
Vdure  is  velvet. 

Wbll  seen.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

*'  Well  seen  in  music" 

WeOrseen  is  to  be  well  versed,  as  in  Spenser's  'Faerie 
book  iv.  c.  2 — 

"  Well-seen  in  every  science  that  mote  be." 

Widowhood.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  And,  for  that  dowry.  111  assure  her  of  her  widowhood.* 

Petrucio  would  assure  Katharine  of  a  widow's  full  provisic 
all  his  "lands  and  leases/' 

Wish.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father." 
I  will  commend  him. 


PLOT  AND   CHAEACTEBS. 


The  history  of  the  early  drama  of  England  involves  a  great 
many  curious  questions,  that  may  be  called  literary  myste- 
ries. One  of  these  is  the  origin  of  *  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.'  Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  its  date, 
which  involves  several  nice  considerations,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  regard  it  as  a  rival — or  it  may  be,  in  some  respects, 
a  copy — of  another  play,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  called 

*  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew.'     Some  hold  that  this  drama  of 

*  a  Shrew,'  was  written  by  Greene ;  others,  by  Marlowe. 
There  are  decided  resemblances  to  the  style  of  each  of  these 
writers  throughout  that  old  play;  and  it  has  been  satisfac- 
torily shown,  by  an  American  correspondent  of  *  The  Picto- 
rial Shakspere,'  that  there  are  many  passages  in  Marlowe's 
undoubted  works  which  contain  lines  and  images  that  are 
also  found  in  that  play.  The  conjectural  opinion  of  the 
present  editor  is,  that  there  was  an  older  play  than  either 

*  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,'  or  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,* 
which  gave  the  groundwork  of  the  plot  and  characters 
to  both  writers.  Shakspere,  with  his  natural  facility,  has 
produced  a  composition  so  infinitely  superior  to  what  might 
have  been  the  work  of  a  rival,  that  the  examination  of  the 
two  plays  offers  a  very  instructive  example  of  the  nature  o* 
his  powers,  in  comparison  with  those  of  some  other  poet, 
not  deficient  in  genius  of  a  certain  order,  but  wanting  those 
higher  feehngs  of  art  which  belong  to  the  great  master  of 
dramatic  invention  and  expression. 

The  outhne  of  the  *  Induction '  to  *  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  is  found  in  the  other  play.  But  how  rude  is  the 
drawing,  how  feeble  and  flashy  the  colouring,  compared  with 
the  work  of  Shakspere  !  There  are  the  same  characters  in 
each  *  Induction ' — Sly,  a  Ijord,  a  Page.     The  '  Tapster '  of 

*  a  Shrew '  is  transformed  ujto  the  Hostess  of  *  the  Shrew.' 
Hazlitt  has  justly  said,  that  the  Sly  of  Shakspere  reminds  us 
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of  Sancho  Pauza.  The  SI7  of  the  other  Induction  is  nothing 
but  a  vulgar  tinker.  Throughout  the  Comedy  itself  we 
trace  the  same  process  of  improvement  in  the  characteri- 
sation. The  Kate  of  Shakspere  has  a  violent  temper,  and  a 
''scolding  tongue;"  but  she  is  not  coarse  and  thoroughly 
unfeminine  as  her  predecessor.  Shakspere's  Petrucio  gives 
us  the  assurance  that  his  character  is  assumed;  Ferando^ 
the  type  of  Petrucio,  is  a  sort  of  natural  bully,  unworthy  of 
any  woman.  Shakspere's  Grumio  is  a  clown  after  the  exqui- 
site fashion  of  Launce  and  Touchstone.  His  original,  Sander, 
is  one  of  the  stupid  and  low  buffoons  of  the  early  stage,  that 
Shakspere  transformed  into  the  most  clever  of  humorists. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  later  author  had  the 
original  play  before  him ;  that  he  sometimes  adopted  parti- 
cular images  and  forms  of  expression, — occasionally  whole 
lines;  but  that  he  invariably  took  the  incidents  of  those 
scenes  in  which  the  process  of  taming  the  shrew  is  carried 
forward.  There  can  only  be  one  solution  of  the  motivea 
which  led  to  this  bold  adaptation  of  the  performance  of 
another,  and  that  not  a  contemptible  production  like  *  The 
Famous  Victories '  upon  which  '  Henry  IV.'  and  *  Henry  V.' 
may  be  said  to  have  been  foimded.  Shakspere  fouud  the 
old  '  Taming  of  a  Shrew '  a  favourite,  in  its  rude  mirth  and 
high-sounding  language;  and  in  presenting  a  nearly  similar 
plot  to  the  audience  at  his  own  theatre,  he  was  careful  not 
to  disturb  their  recollections  of  what  had  afforded  them 
principal  entertainment  in  what  he  had  to  re-modeL  Infr 
nitely  more  spirited  and  characteristic  was  the  drama  wl 
he  produced ;  but  it  would  leave  the  same  impressions  as 
older  play  upon  the  majority  of  his  audience. 

We  subjoin  two  parallel  passages  from  each  play;  the 
from  the  Laduction,  when  Sly  is  in  the  Lord's  mansion  > 

Anonymous  Author. 

LoBD.  How  nowl  what !  is  all  things  ready? 

One.  Yea,  my  lord. 

LoBD.  Then  sound  the  music,  and  1 11  wake  him  straight^ 
And  see  you  do  as  erst  I  gave  in  charge. 
My  lord,  my  lord,  he  sleeps  soundly,  my  lord. 

Slt.  Tapster,  give 's  a  little  small  ale :  heigh-ho. 
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Lord.  Here 's  wine,  my  lord,  the  purest  of  the  gnpe. 

Slt.  For  which  lord) 

Lord.  For  your  honour,  my  lord. 

Slt.  Who.  II  Am  I  a  lordf  JesoB,  what  fine  apparel  hare  I  got  1 

Lord.  More  richer  hi  your  honour  hath  to  wear. 
And  if  it  please  yon  I  will  fetch  them  straight. 

WiL.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  rise  abroad, 
1 11  fetch  your  lusty  steeds  more  swift  of  pace 
Than  winged  Pegasus  in  all  his  pride, 
That  ran  so  swiftly  over  Persian  plains. 

Toil  And  if  your  honour  pleaee  to  hunt  the  deer, 
Your  hounds  stand  ready  coupled  at  the  door. 
Who  in  running  will  o'ertake  the  roe. 
And  make  the  long  breath'd  tiger  broken-winded. 

Slt.  By  the  mass,  I  think  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 
What's  thy  name) 

Lord.  Simon,  an  if  it  please  your  honour. 

Slt.  Sim,  that 's  much  to  say  Simion,  or  Simon, 
Pat  forth  thy  hand  and  fill  the  pot. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Sim;  am  I  a  lord  indeed  1 

LoBD.  Ay,  my  gracious  lord,  and  your  lovely  lady 
Long  time  hath  mourned  for  your  absence  here. 
And  now  with  joy  behold  where  she  doth  come 
To  gratulate  your  honour^s  safe  return. 

Shasspebe. 

Slt.  What !  would  you  make  me  mad  t  Am  not  I  Christopher 
Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  education 
a  cardmaker.  by  transmatation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present 
profession  a  tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  olT  Win- 
eot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  T  am  not  fourteen  pence  on 
the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Chris- 
tendom.   What !  I  am  not  bestraught.    Here 's 

1  Sert.  O,  this  it  IB  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Sery.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
LosD.  Hence  eomes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  house, 

Ab  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  fiom  banishment, 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Igook.  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 

Bach  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  musici  hark  !  Apollo  plays, 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  1  we  11  have  thee  to  a  couch. 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustiiil  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Bay,  thou  wilt  walk :  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 
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Or  wilt  tboQ  ride  1  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  b^xness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  1  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  tiie  morning  lark :  Or  wilt  thou  hunt  1 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

The  other  parallel  passage  is  from  the  Comedy ;  in  tha 
first  Scene,  between  the  Shrew  and  her  wooer: — 

Anonymous  Author. 

Alf.  Ha,  Kate,  come  hither,  wench,  and  list  to  me: 
Use  this  gentleman  friendly  as  thou  canst. 

Fbb.  Twenty  good  morrows  to  my  lovely  Kate. 

Kate.  You  jest,  I  am  sure ;  is  she  yours  already  1 

Feb.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Kate.  The  devil  you  do  1  who  told  you  so  1 

Feb.  My  mind,  sweet  Elate,  doth  say  I  am  the  man. 
Must  wed,  and  bed,  and  marry  bonny  Elate. 

Kate.  Was  ever  seen  so  groea  an  ass  as  this? 

Feb.  Ay,  to  stand  so  long,  and  never  get  a  kiss. 

Kate.  Hands  off,  I  say,  and  get  you  from  this  place ; 
Or  I  will  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  &ce. 

Feb.  I  prithee  do,  E^ate ;  they  say  thou  art  a  shrew. 
And  1  like  thee  the  better,  for  I  would  have  thee  so. 

Kate.  Let  go  my  hand,  for  fear  it  reach  your  ear. 

Feb.  No,  Kate,  this  hand  is  mine,  and  I  thy  love. 

Kate.  I  'faith,  sir,  no,  the  woodcock  wants  his  tail. 

Feb.  But  yet  his  bill  will  serve  if  the  other  fail. 

Alf.  How  now,  Ferandol  what,  my  daughter! 

Feb.  She 's  willing,  sir,  and  loves  me  as  her  life. 

Kate.  'Tis  for  your  skin,  then,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

Alf.  Come  hither,  Kate,  and  let  me  give  thy  hand 
To  him  that  I  have  chosen  for  thy  love. 
And  thou  to-morrow  shalt  be  wed  to  him. 

Kate.  Why,  &ther,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me. 
To  give  me  thus  unto  this  brainsick  man. 
That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me  1 
And  yet  I  will  consent  and  marry  him, 
(For  I,  methinks,  have  liv'd  too  long  a  maid,) 
And  match  him  too,  or  else  his  manhood 's  good.  [Ani^ 

Alf.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  Ferando  loves  thee  well. 
And  will  with  wealth  and  ease  maintain  thy  state. 
Here,  Ferando,  take  her  for  thy  wife, 
And  Sunday  next  shall  be  our  wedding-day. 

Shaesperb. 
Pet.  Good-morrow,  Kate;  for  that 's  your  name,  I  hear. 
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Eath.  Well  have  yon  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing ; 
They  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

pier.  Ton  lie,  in  faith ;  for/ you  are  calVd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  yirtnes  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Tet  not  80  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  moVd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

ELath.  MoVd !  in  good  time:  let  him  that  mov'd  yoa  hither 
Bemove  you  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 

Ton  were  a  moveable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Baf.  Now,  Signior  Petrucio :  How  speed  you  with  my  daaght>()r 

Pkp.  How  but  well,  sir  ]  how  but  well  ] 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Baf.  Why  how  now,  daughter  Elatharinel  in  yonr  dumps  t 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  now  I  promise  you. 
Yon  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  *t  is  thus,— yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy : 
For  she 's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity : 
And  to  conclude, — ^we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  npon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 
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PBBSONS  REPBESENTED. 


Edtg  or  Frahoi. 
Appmn,  Act  L  so.  2.    Act  II.  m.  1 ;  k.  3.    Act  V.  so.  S. 

DuKi  or  Flobxbci. 
Appteun,  Act  III.  ac.  1;  ic  3. 

BniTftAM,  Count  qf  RouHtton. 

Appeartf  Act  L  sc  1 ;  0c.  2.    Act  II.  sc  1 ;  0c.  3 ;  ac.  5. 
Act  III.  8C  3;  8c.  5;  sc.  6.    Act  IV.  m.  2;  sc.  3. 

Act  v.  sc.  3. 

Lafiu,  an  old  Lord. 

Apptart,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.   Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3;  sc  5. 
Act  IV.  sc  5.     Act  v.  sc.  2;  sc.  3. 

Pa&ollis,  a  foOower  of  Bertram. 

Appean,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc  3 ;  sc  4 ;  sc  5. 

Act  III.  sc  5;  sc.  6.     Act  IV.  so.  1;  sc.  3. 

Act  V.  sc  2 ;  sc.  3. 

Several  young  French  Lords  Ihalt  mtm  wUh  Bertram  in  tih« 

Florentine  wxr. 

Appear,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc  1 ;  sc.  6. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Steward,  eervant  to  the  Countess  of  Bonsillon. 
Appeartf  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc  4. 

Clown,  eervant  to  the  Conntess  of  Bonsillon. 

Appeare,  Act  I.  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4.    Act  III.  sc  S. 
Act  IV.  sc  5.     Act  V.  sc  2. 

Astringer. 
Appean,  Act  V.  sc  1. 

A  Page. 
Appeare,  Act  I.  sc  1. 
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Countess  of  Bousillon,  mother  to  Bertram. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  2;  sc.  i 

Act  IV.  sc.  6.     Act  V.  sc.  3. 

Hbubna,  a  gentlewoman,  protected  by  the  Conntess. 

Appeart,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3 ;  sc.  4 ;  sc.  5. 
Act  III.  sc.  2;  6C.  5;  sc.  7.     Act  IV.  sc  4. 
Act  v.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

An  old  Widow  of  Florence. 
Appean,  Act  III.  sc.  5;  sc.  7.  Act  IV.  sc.  4.  Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  3. 

Diana,  daughter  to  the  Widow. 

Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  5.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4. 
Act  V.  sc.  1;  sc.  3. 

VioiiBNTA,  neighbour  and  friend  to  the  Widow. 
AppearSf  Act  III.  sc.  5. 

IfAfiiANA,  neighbour  and  friend  to  the  Widow. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  5. 

Lords  attending  on  the  King;  Officers,  Soldiery  dke.,  FrtnA 

and  Florentine. 


SCENE, — IN  Fbanob  and  ih  Tuboant. 


This  Comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623.  In  tin 
original  copy  the  play  is  divided  into  acts,  but  not  into  scenes.  13ierean 
seyeral  examples  of  corruption  in  the  text;  but,  upon  the  whdOjit vi  t«7 
accui'ately  printed,  both  with  regard  to  the  metrical  arrangement  and  ti 
punctuation. 
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ACT  L 

SCENE  L — ^BousiUon.     A  Boom  in  the  Countess'«  Palace. 

Enter  Bsbtbah,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  Helena,  and 

Lafeu,  in  nuntming. 

Count.  In  deliveriDg  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second 
husband. 

Beb.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o*er  my  father's  death 
anew :  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom 
I  am  now  in  ward,  evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam; — 
you,  sir,  a  father:  He  that  so  generally  is  at  all  times  good 
-must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you ;  whose  worthiness 
would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where 
there  is  such  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amendment? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physiciaus,  madam;  under 
whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with  hope,  and  finds 
no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing  of  hope 
by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father,  (0,  that 
had/  how  sad  a  passage  't  is!)  whose  skill  was  almost  as 
great  as  his  honesty;  had  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have 
made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play  for  lack 
of  work.  'Would,  for  the  king's  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think 
it  would  be  the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of,  madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it  waa 
his  great  right  to  be  so :  Gerard  de  Narbon. 
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Lav.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam;  the  king  very 
lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  moumingly:  he  was 
skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  he  set 
up  against  mortality. 

Beb.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  off 

Laf.  a  fistula,  my  lord. 

Beb.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — Was  this  gentle- 
woman the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon? 

Couirc.  His  sole  child,  my  lord;  and  bequeathed  to  my 
overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that  her  edu- 
cation promises:  her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  make 
fair  gifts  &irer;  for  where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous 
qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity, — they  are  vir- 
tues and  traitors  too:  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their 
simpleness ;  she  derives  her  honesty,  and  achieves  her  good- 
ness. 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears. 

Count.  T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praias 
in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  approaches  h^ 
heart  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood 
from  her  cheek.  No  more  of  this,  Helena — go  to,  no  more; 
lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  hav& 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too. 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead;  ex- 
cessive grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Hel.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess  makes 
it  soon  mortaL 

Beb.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf.  How  understand  we  that? 

Count.  Be  thou  bless'd,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape !  thy  blood,  and  virtue, 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birthright !    Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none:  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Bather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key:  be  checked  for  silence, 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.     What  Heaven  more  will. 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head!     Farewell. — ^My  lord, 
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Tis  aD  unseason'd  courtier;  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

Laf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

CoxjNT.  Heaven  bless  him! — ^Farewell,  Bertram.        [Eant, 

Beb.  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in  your  thoughts 
[to  Helena]  be  servants  to  you !  Be  comfortable  to  my 
mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her. 

Lap.  Farewell,  pretty  lady:  You  must  hold  the  credit  of 
your  father.  [Esseimt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 

Hel.  0,  were  that  all! — I  think  not  on  my  father; 
And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like) 
I  have  forgot  him ;  my  inu^nation 
Carries  no  favour  in  't  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone;  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphera 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.     'T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table  ;  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour: 
But  now  he  's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.    Who  comes  here? 

IhUer  Fabolles. 

One  that  goes  with  him:  I  love  him  for  his  sake; 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  har, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind:  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 
Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 
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HsL.  And  jou,  monarch. 

Par.  No. 

Hel.  And  no. 

Pas.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you;  k 
me  ask  you  a  question:  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity;  boi 
may  we  barricado  it  against  him? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though  valiant  ii 
the  defence,  yet  is  weak:  unfold  to  us  some  warUke  resis(( 
ance. 

Par.  There  is  none:  man,  sitting  down  before  jou,  wil 
undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers  and 
blowers  up ! — Is  there  no  military  policy  how  virgins  migtt 
blow  up  men? 

Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier 
blown  up:  marry,  in  blowing  him  down  again,  with 
breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  pol 
in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity, 
of  virginity  is  rational  increase;  and  there  was  never 
got  tiU  virginity  was  first  lost.  That  you  were  made  of  i 
metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  wMf 
be  ten  times  foimd;  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost:  ta 
too  cold  a  companion ;  away  with  't. 

Hel.  I  wiU  stand  for  't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die  a 
virgin. 

Par.  There  's  little  can  be  said  in  't;  't  is  s^ainst  the 
rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virginity  is  to 
accuse  your  mothers;  which  is  most  infallible  disobediencci 
He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin :  virginity  murders  itself; 
and  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  limit) 
as  a  desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Virginity  breed* 
mites,  much  like  a  cheese;  consumes  itself  to  the  veit 
paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own  stomach.  Beside^ 
virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is 
the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not ;  yoa  cao- 
not  choose  but  lose  by  't:  Out  with  't:  within  ten  jetf 
it  will  make  itself  two,  which  is  a  goodly  increase ;  and  ti* 
principal  itself  not  much  the  worse :  Away  with  \ 
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Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own  liking? 

Par.  Let  me  see:  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it 
likes.  T  is  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying;  the 
longer  kept  the  less  worth:  off  with  't,  while  't  is  vendible: 
answer  the  time  of  request.  Virginity,  like  an  old  coui'fcier, 
wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable: 
just  like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now: 
Your  date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  than  in 
your  cheek:  And  your  virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is  like 
one  of  our  Freuch  withered  pears;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  drily; 
marry,  't  is  a  withered  pear;  it  was  formerly  better;  marry, 
yet,  't  is  a  withered  pear:  Will  you  anything  with  it? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet. 
There,  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoonix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humihty, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet, 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster:  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he— 
I  know  not  what  he  shall: — God  send  him  well! — 
The  court's  a  learning-place; — and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'  faith? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well.— 'T  is  pity— 

Par.  What 's  pity? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in  't. 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  bom. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Betums  us  thanks. 

BfUer  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  for  you.         [Ea:it, 
Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell:   if  I  can  remember  thee,  I 
will  think  of  thee  at  court. 
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Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  yoa  were  bom  under  a  charitabli| 
star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you 
needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That  *s  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the  safety: 
But  the  composition  that  your  valour  and  fear  makes  in  yoa 
is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses  I  cannot  answer  tba 
acutely:  I  will  return  perfect  courtier;  in  the  which,  my 
instruction  shall  serve  to  naturalise  thee,  so  thou  wilt  bo 
capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and  understand  what  advioa 
shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else  thou  diest  in  thine  uDthankM* 
ness,  and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee  away :  farewell  Wliet 
thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers;  when  thou  hast  nooQ 
remember  thy  friends:  get  thee  a  good  husband,  and 
him  as  he  uses  thee:  so  farewell.  [ExiL 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven ;  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dulL 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye? 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  natiu^e  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose 
What  hath  been  cannot  be :    Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fiz'd,  and  will  not  leave  me.  [Stf^ 
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SCENE  II.— Paris.     A  Boom  in  the  Kiog't  PoXom. 

Fl<mriah  cf  comeU.    ErUer  the  Kino  of  Francs,  with  letten  ; 

Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  FloreniiDes  and  Senoys  are  by  the  ears ; 
Have  foaght  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
J^  braving  war. 

1  LoBD.        So 't  is  reported,  sir. 

EiNa.  Nay,  *t  is  most  credible ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouched  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom. 
Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 

For  amplest  credence. 

Emo.  He  hath  arm*d  our  answer. 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes ; 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Lord.  It  well  may  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King.  What  *s  he  comes  here ', 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafbu,  and  Parolless. 

1  LoBD.  It  is  the  count  Bousillon,  my  good  lord, 
Foung  Bertram. 

EisQ.  Youth,  thou  bear*st  thy  father*s  face ; 

Frank  Nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  composed  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
Mayst  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  nuyesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now. 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself,  in  friendship. 
First  tried  our  soldiership  !     He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
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Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 

And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 

To  talk  of  your  good  father:  In  his  youth 

He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 

To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest 

Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour. 

So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 

Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were. 

His  equal  had  awaked  them ;  and  his  honour. 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time, 

His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand :  who  were  below  him 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 

And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled:  Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times ; 

Which,  folio w'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph. 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  'Would  I  were  with  him!     He  would  always  say, 
(Methinks  I  hear  him  now:  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — "Let  me  not  live," 

This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began. 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
When  it  was  out, — "Let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
"After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions:" This  he  wish'd: 

I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too. 

Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
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^o  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir : 

They  that  least  lend  it  you  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know 't. — How  long  is  %  count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living  I  would  try  him  yet ; — 
Lend  me  an  arm ; — ^the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications: — ^nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  son  *s  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majesty.   [Eammt,  Flozirisk, 

SCENE  III. — ^Eousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess'^  Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear;  what  say  you  of  this  gentle- 
woman ? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your  content, 
I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours: 
for  then  we  wound  our  modesty,  and  make  foul  the  clearness 
of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  1  Get  you  gone,  sirrah : 
The  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you  I  do  not  all  believe; 
't  is  my  slowness  that  I  do  not :  for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly 
to  commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to  make  such 
knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor 
fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  't  is  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor;  though 
many  of  the  rich  are  damned:  But,  if  I  may  have  your  lady- 
ship'b  good-will  to  go  to  the  world,  Isbel  the  woman  and  I 
will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case? 

Clo.  In  IsbePs  case  and  mine  own.    Service  is  no  hen- 
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tage:  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing  of  God,  till 
I  have  issue  o'  my  body;  for,  they  say,  barnes  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Cw.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am  driven  on 
by  the  flesh ;  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as 
they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you  and 
all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry  that  I  maj 
repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  to  have 
friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  're  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends;  for  the 
knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am  a-weary  of.  He 
that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  in 
the  crop:  If  I  be  his  cuckold,  he  's  my  drudge;  He  that 
comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood; 
he  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  er^o,  he  that 
kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  contented  to 
be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  marriage :  for  young 
Charbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  howsome'er 
their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,  their  heads  are  both  one^ 
— ^they  may  jowl  horns  together,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouth'd  and  calumniooi 
knave? 

Clo.  a  prophet  I,  madam;  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next 
way: 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 
Which  men  full  true  shall  find; 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir;  I  '11  talk  with  you  more  anoo.  ^ 
Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen  ooiai 
to  you ;  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 
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Count.  Sirrah,  tell  1117  gentlewoman  I  would  speak  with 
her;  Helen  I  mean.  ^ 

Clo.  [Singing. 

Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy? 
Fond  done,  done  fond. 

Was  this  king  Priam's  joy? 
,  With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
^  Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 

I  There  's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

\         Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten?    you  corrupt  the  song, 
sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which  is  a  purify- 
ing o'  the  song:  'Would  God  would  serve  the  world  so  all 
the  year !  we  'd  find  no  fault  with  the  tithe  woman,  if  I  were 
^  the  parson:  One  in  ten,  quoth  a'!  an  we  might  have  a  good 
woman  born  but  for  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake, 
't  would  mend  the  lottery  well;  a  man  may  draw  his  heart 
out,  ere  a  pluck  one. 

Count.  You  '11  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  command  you ! 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and  yet 
no  hurt  done ! — Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will 
do  no  hurt;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the 
black  gown  of  a  big  heart. — I  am  going,  forsooth;  the 
business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.  \_Exitm 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman  entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to  me ;  an^ 
she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may  lawfully  make  title 
to  as  much  love  as  she  finds:  there  is  more  owing  her  than 
is  paid;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than,  I  think, 
\t    she  wished  me :  alone  she  was,  and  did  communicate  to  her- 
self her  own  words  to  her  own  ears;  she  thought,  I  dare 
vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger  sense.    Her  mat- 
ter was,  she  loved  your  son :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  god- 
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dess,  that  had  put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two  estates; 
Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might  only  whfi» 
quaUties  were  level ;  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  wooM 
suffer  her  poor  knight  surprised,  without  rescue  in  the  first 
assault,  or  ransom  afterwards:  This  she  delivered  in  the  most 
bitter  touch  of  sorrow  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in: 
which  I  held  my  duty,  speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal; 
sithence,  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns  you  soioe' 
thing  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly ;  keep  it  to 
yourself:  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this  before,  whidi 
hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could  neither  be- 
lieve, nor  misdoubt:  Pray  you,  leave  me:  stall  this  in  your 
bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest  care:  I  will  speak 
with  you  further  anon.  [£xii  Steward 

Eriter  Helena. 

Count.  Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young: 

If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours :  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong: 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  born : 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth: 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone, 
Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  we  thought  them  nooa 
Her  eye  is  sick  on  't ;  I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen,  I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count,  Nay,  a  mother; 

Why  not  a  mother  ?     When  I  said,  a  mother 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What 's  in  mother 
That  you  start  at  it?     I  say,  I  am  your  mother; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine:  'T  is  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds: 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groao. 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care: — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !  does  it  curd  thy  blood 
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To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?     What 's  the  matter, 
That  this  distempered  messeuger  of  wet, 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye? 
Why? — that  you  are  my  daughter? 

Hktj.  That  I  am  not. 

CouKT.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam; 

The  count  Bousillon  cannot  he  my  hrother: 
I  am  &om  humhle,  he  from  honoured  name; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  nohle: 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is:  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  he  my  hrother. 

CouuT.  Nor  I  your  mother? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam.     (*  Would  you  were 
So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother.) 
Indeed,  my  mother ! — (Or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.)     Can  't  be  other 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 

CouKT.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law: 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not!  daughter,  and  mother, 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse:  What,  pale  again? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  [»Jt  tears'  head.     Now  to  all  sense 't  is  gross, 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  ashamed. 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say  thou  dost  not:  therefore  tell  me  true; 
But  tell  me  then,  't  is  so: — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th*  one  to  th  other ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind  they  apeak  it:  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  truth  should  be  suspected:  Speak,  is 't  so? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear 't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  Heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Bjsu  GkK>d  madam,  pardon  me. 
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Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your   pardon,    noble  mis- 

tress! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam! 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in  *t  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note:  come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Hel.  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  Heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  Heaven, 
I  love  your  son : — 

My  friends  were  poor  but  honest;  so 's  my  love: 
Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me:  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 
For  loving  where  you  do:  but,  if  yourself, 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth, 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  heraelf  and  love;  0  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 
To  go  to  Palis? 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  telltruai 
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Bel.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear. 
You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov*d  effects,  such  as  his  reading, 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty:  and  that  he  willed  me 
In  heedfullest  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  were  in  note:  amongst  the  rest, 
There  is  a  remedy,  appro v'd,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  renaer'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive  for  Paris,  was  itf  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts, 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

CouKT.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  sujiposed  aid, 
He  would  receive  it?    He  and  his  physicians 
Ai-e  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they  cannot  help:  How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Emboweird  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself  ? 

Hel.  There  *s  something  hints. 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 

By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven:  and,  would  your  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I  *d  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe 't? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave  and  love, 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court ;  I  '11  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss.  [ExeunL 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. — Paris.     A  Boom  in  the  King'*  Palace. 

Flottrish,     Bnter  King,  roith  young  Lords  tahing  leave  f of 
the  Florentine  vjor;  Bebtrak,  Pabolles,  amd  Attendants. 

EiNa.  Farewell,  young  lord,  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you : — and  you,  my  lordj  farewell : — 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you ;  if  both  gain  all. 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  *t  is  receiv'd, 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir. 
After  well-enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 

And  find,  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  hfe  besiege.     Farewell,  young  lords; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy)  see,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 
The  bravest  questant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud :  I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  majesty ! 
King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 

They  say  our  French  lack  language  to  deny. 
If  they  demand ;  beware  of  being  captives, 
Before  you  serve. 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

ELiNG.  Farewell — Come  hither  to  me. 

\Ths  EliNG  retirea  to  a  eoudi 

1  Lord.  0  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  behind  us! 
Par.  'T  is  not  his  fault ;  the  spark — 

2  Lord.  0,  't  is  brave  waxB! 
Par.  Most  admirable ;  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with. 
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•*  Too  young,"  and  **  the  next  year,"  and  "  't  is  too  early." 
Pab.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  't,  boy,  steal'away  bravely. 
Beb.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock^ 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn 
But  one  to  dance  with  I    By  heaven,  I  *11  steal  away. 

1  LoBD.  There  *s  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  LoKD.  I  am  your  accessaiy ;  and  so  farewell. 

Beb.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body. 

1  LoKD.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  LoBD.  Sweet  monsieur  ParoUes! 

Pab.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin.  Good 
sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals: — Yoxi  shall  find  in 
the  regiment  of  the  Spinii  one  captain  Spurio,  with  his 
cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheek ;  it 
was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it:  say  to  him,  I  live;  and 
observe  his  reports  for  me. 

2  LoBD.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Pab.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices!  [EaxurU  Lords;] 
What  will  you  do? 

BsB.  Stay ;  the  king —  [Seeing  him  rise, 

Pab.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords; 
you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an 
adieu;  be  more  expressive  to  them:  for  they  wear  them- 
selves in  the  cap  of  the  time;  there,  do  muster  true  gait,  eat, 
speak,  and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received 
star;  and  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure  such  are  to  be 
followed:  after  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  fEurewell. 

Beb.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Pab.  Worthy  fellows;  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
swordsmen.  [Exeimt  Bebtbam  wid  Pabolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Pardon,  my  lord  [kneeling],  for  me  and  for  my 
tidings. 

EiNa.  1 11  see  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here's  a  man  stands  that  has  brought  his 
pardon. 
I  would  you  had  kneeFd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy. 
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And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

EiNa.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for 't. 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across :  But,  my  good  lord,  't  is  thos; 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 

King.  No. 

Lap.  0,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them:  I  have  seen  a  medicine^ 
That 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canaiy, 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay, 
To  give  Great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  *s  hand 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

KiNQ.  What  her  is  this  ? 

Lap.  Why,  doctor  she ;  My  lord,  there 's  one  arriv'd, 
If  you  will  see  her : — Now,  by  my  faith  and  hoDour, 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz*d  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness :  Will  you  see  her 
(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business! 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu^ 

Bring  in  the  admiration ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine, 
By  wondering  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Lap.  Nay,  1 11  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologuea 
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Be-^nter  Lafeu,  ^oith  Helena. 

Lap.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  ixu 

Lap.  Nay,  come  your  ways; 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him: 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like;  but  such  traitors 
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His  majesty  seldom  feai-s ;  I  am  Cressid's  uncle, 

That  dare  leave  two  together:  fare  you  well  [ExiU 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Grerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father, 
In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 

Kma.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him ; 
Knowing  him  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  bis  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  darhng, 
He  bad  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear;  I  have  so: 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance. 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden;   . 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate, — I  say,  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope. 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains: 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less  to  be  call'd  grateful : 
Thou  thought^st  to  help  me ;  and  such  thanks  I  give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live: 
But,  what  at  full  I  know  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
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Since  you  set  up  your  rest  *gainst  remedy : 

He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 

Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister: 

So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 

When  judges  have  been  babes.     Great  floods  have  flovn 

From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 

Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits, 

Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  shifts. 

EiNo.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid; 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid : 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Hel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows, 
As 't  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows. 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  Heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent : 
Of  Heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ; 
Biit  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

Ema.  Art  thou  so  confident?    Within  what  space 
Hop*st  thou  my  cure? 

Hel.  The  greatest  Grace  lending  graoe^ 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quenched  his  sleepy  lamp; 
Or  four-and-twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass ;  * 

What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fiy, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

Ema.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence, 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, — 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads;  my  maiden's  name 
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Sear'd  otherwise;  nor  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

Kino.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak; 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak: 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life  in  thee  hath  estimate; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  aU 
That  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call: 
lliou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try, 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die; 
And  well  deserv'd:  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee; 

But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me? 
Kino.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven. 
Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly  hand* 

What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 

Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 

To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France; 

My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 

With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state: 

But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 

Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  observ'd, 

Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd ; 

So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time,  for  I, 

Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 

More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must, 

Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust; 

From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on, — But  rest 

Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 

Give  me  some  help  here,  hoa ! — ^If  thou  proceed 

As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flotirish.    Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II. — ^RousiUon.    A  Boom  in  the  Countess'a  Fodm 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  hei; 
of  your  breeding, 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taugbt: 
know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court  1  why,  what  place  make  yousj 
when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt — But  to 
court? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any  mani 
he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court:  he  that  cannot  make 
leg,  put  off 's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  ii( 
leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to 
precisely,  were  not  for  the  court:  but  for  me,  I  have 
answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits 
questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks; 
pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock,  or 
buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions! 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attoi 
as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata  punk,  as  Tib's 
for  Tom's   forefinger,  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday, 
morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold 
his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as 
nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to 
skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness  for  i 
questions? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your  constaW^i 
will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstroos 
that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good   faith,   if  the  k 
should  speak  truth  of  it:  here  it  is,  and  all  that 
to  't:  ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier:  it  shall  do  you  no  hant^ 
learn. 
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Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could,  I  will  be  a  fool  in 
question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer — I  pray 
you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir, There  's  a  simple  putting  off ; — 

more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  loves  you. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir, — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely 
meat. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir, — Nay,  put  me  to  't,  I  warrant  you. 

Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir, — spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  ''  O  Lord,  sir,'*  at  your  whipping,  and 
"spare  not  me?"  Indeed,  your  "0  Lord,  sir,"  is  very 
sequent  to  your  whipping;  you  would  answer  very  well  to  a 
whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to  't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my — "  0  Lord, 
sir:"  I  see  things  may  serve  long,  but  not  serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time. 
To  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir, — Why,  there  't  serves  well  again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir:  To  your  business:  Give  Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back: 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  You  understand 
me? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE  III. — Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King  «  Palace. 

Eivter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Lat.  They  say,  miracles  are  past;  and  we  have  our  phi- 
losophical persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar,  things 
supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it  that  we  make 
trifles  of  terrors;  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  know- 
ledge, when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown 
ff»or. 
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Par.  Why,  't  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder  that 
shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  't  is. 

Lap.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.  Right,  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there 't  is ;  so  say  I  too. 

Lap.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Right:  as*t  were  a  man  assured  of  a — 

Lap.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Lap.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par.  It  is  indeed:  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing; 
shall  read  it  in, — What  do  you  call  there? 

Lap.  a  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly  actor.| 

Par.  That 's  it :  I  would  have  said  the  very  same. 

Lap.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  'fore  me  I 
in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  't  is  strange,  't  is  very  strange,  that  is 
brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he 's  of  a  most  faciD( 
spirit  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the — 

Lap.  Very  hand  of  Heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Lap.  In  a  most  weak — 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great 
dence:  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to 
made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  be — 

Lap.  Generally  thankfuL 


Bnter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

'  Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well    Here  oomeB 
king. 

Lap.  Lustick,  as  the  Dutchman  says:  I  'U  like  a  maid' 
better  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head:  Why,  he's  aHi< 
lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mort  du  Vinaigref  Is  not  this  Helen  f 

Lap.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 


1 
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King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — 

[Exit  an  Attendant 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  aide ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repealed,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

« 

Enter  several  Lords. 

Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye:  this  youthful  parcel 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 

0*er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice 

I  have  to  use:  thy  frank  election  make; 

Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please— -marry  to  each— but  one. 

Laf.  I  'd  give  bay  Curtal,  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well; 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  Heaven  for  you. 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid;  and  therein  wealthiest. 
That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid: — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already: 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, — 
"We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose;  but,  be  refused. 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 
We  '11  ne'er  come  there  again." 

EiNO.  Make  choice;  and,  see. 

Who  shuns  thy  love  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Qel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high, 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1  Lord.  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir ;  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw  ames-ace 
for  my  li*e. 

VOL.  V.  A  A 
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Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes, 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

TTigT.,  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Lap.  Do  all  they  deny  herl  An  they  were  sons  of  mine, 
I  'd  have  them  whipped ;  or  I  would  send  them  to  the  Turk, 
to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  Be  not  afraid  [to  a  Lord]  that  I  your  hand  shodd 
take; 
I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

Lap.  These  boys  are  boys  of  ice,  they  'U  none  have  her: 
sure  they  are  bastards  to  the  English ;  the  French  ne'er  got 
them. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good. 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Lap.  There 's  one  grape  yet, — I  am  sure  thy  father  drank 
wine. — But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen; 
I  have  known  thee  already. 

Hel.  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  [to  Bertram];  but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  hve, 
Lito  your  guiding  power. — ^This  is  the  man. 

Kma.  Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her ;  she 's  thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?     I  shall  beseech  your  highness, 
In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

Kma.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram,  what  she  has  done  for 
me? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord;  but  never  hope  to  know  wfcy  I 
should  marry  her. 

KiNa.  Thou  know'st  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my  sickly  bed, 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising?     I  know  her  well; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge : 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife ! — ^Disdain 
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Rather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  T  is  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  poured  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty:  If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik^st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name:  but  do  not  so: 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour:  good  alone 
Is  good  without  a  name ;  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Kot  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  &ir ; 
In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir, 
And  these  breed  honour:  that  is  honour's  scorn 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 
And  is  not  like  the  sire:  Honours  thrive, 
When  rather  from  oiu:  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  fore-goers:  the  mere  word 's  a  slave, 
Debosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 
Of  hoDour'd  bones  indeed.     What  should  be  said? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest :  virtue,  and  she. 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth,  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do 't. 

King.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst  strive  to 
choose. 

Hel.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  'm  glad ; 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour 's  at  the  stake;  which  to  defeat, 
I  must  produce  my  power:  Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  imworthy  this  good  gift, 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream. 
We,  poizing  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
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Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow:  Check  thy  contempt: 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power  claims; 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance;  both  my  revenge  and  hate 
Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity:  Speak!  thine  answer! 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord ;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes:  When  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  honour, 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as 't  were,  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her  she  is  thine:  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king. 
Smile  upon  this  contract;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-bom  bri^ 
And  be  perform'd  to  night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love 's  to  me  religious ;  else,  does  err. 

[Ea;eunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords,  and  Attendani& 

Lap.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur?  a  word  with  yon. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his 
tion. 

Par.  Recantation ?— My  lord?  my  master? 

Laf.  Ay:  Is  it  not  a  language  I  speak? 

Par.  a  most  harsh  one :  and  not  to  be  un{lerstood 
bloody  succeeding.     My  master  ? 
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Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Bousillon  ? 

Pab.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man;  count's  master  is  of  another 
style. 

Pas.  You  are  too  old,  sir:  let  it  satisfy  you,  you  are  too 
old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man ;  to  which  title 
age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a  pretty 
wise  fellow;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel ;  it 
might  pass:  yet  the  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee  did 
manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too 
great  a  burthen.  I  have  now  found  thee;  when  I  lose  thee 
again  I  care  not:  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up;  and  that  thou  art  scarce  worth. 

Pab.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon  thee, — 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest  thou  hasten 
thy  trial ; — ^which  if — Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen ! 
So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well ;  thy  casement 
I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee.  Give  me  thy 
hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it. 

Pab.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it:  and  I  will  not 
bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf.  Even  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to  pull  at 
a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st  bound  in  thy 
scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to  be  proud  of 
thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaintance  with 
thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge,  that  I  may  say,  in  the  default, 
he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  poor 
doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past,  as  I  will  by  thee,  in  whit 
motion  age  will  give  me  leave.  [Eant, 

Par.  Wen,'  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace  off  me; 
scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord! — ^Well,  I  must  be  potient; 
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there  is  no  fettering  of  authority.  I  '11  beat  him,  by  my  life, 
if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double 
and  double  a  lord.  I  'U  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than 
I  would  have  of — 1 11  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him 
again. 

Be-€nter  Lafeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master 's  married ;  there 's  news 
for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Pab.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to  make 
some  reservation  of  your  wrongs;  He  is  my  good  lord:  whom 
I  serve  above  is  my  master. 

Lat.  Who?  God? 

Pab.  Ay,  sir. 

Lap.  The  devil  it  is  that 's  thy  master.  Why  dost  thoa 
garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion?  dost  make  hose  of  thy 
sleeves?  do  other  servants  so?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower 
part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  hat 
two  hours  younger,  I  'd  beat  thee :  methinks,  thou  art  a  genecsl 
offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think  thou  wast 
created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

Laf.  Qo  to,  sir;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a 
kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate;  you  are  a  vagabond,  and  do 
true  traveller:  you  are  more  saucy  with  lords  and  honourable 
personages,  ihaa  the  commission  of  your  birth  and  virtae 
gives  you  heraldry.  You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else 
I  'd  c^  you  knave.     I  leave  you.  '  [EsnL 

Enter  Bertram. 

Par.  Qood,  very  good;  it  is  so  then. — Qood,  very  good; 
let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever! 

Par.  Wliat  *s  the  matter,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have  sworn, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What?  what,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.  O  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me>— 
I  'U  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 
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Par.  France  is  a  dog-bole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot:  to  the  wars! 

Beb.  There 's  letters  from  my  mother;  what  the  impoit  is, 
I  know  not  yet 

Pab.  Ay,  that  would  be  known :  To  the  wars,  my  boy,  to 
the  wars! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen 
That  hugs  his  kickie-wickie  here  at  home; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed :  To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable;  we,  that  dwell  in  *t,  jades; 
Therefore,  to  the  war! 

Bkr.  It  shall  be  so:  I  'II  send  her  to  my  house; 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak:  His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields. 
Where  noble  fellows  strike:  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 

Pab.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure? 

Beb.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
1 11  send  her  straight  away:  To-morrow 
1 11  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Pab.  Why,  these  balls  bound;  there 's  noise  in  it.  T  is 
•  hard: 

A  yoong  man  married  is  a  man  that  *s  marr*d : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely;  go: 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong:  but,  hush!  't  is  so.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — The  same.   Another  room  in  the  fame. 

JEnter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly:  Is  she  well? 

Olo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health :  she  's 
very  merry;  but  yet  she  is  not  well:  but  thanks  be  given, 
she  's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'  the  world;  but  yet  she 
is  not  well 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail  that  she  *s  not 
very  well? 
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Clo.  Truly,  she  *s  very  well,  ndeed,  but  for  two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things? 

Glo.  One,  that  she  s  not  in  heaven,  whither  Qod  sead  lier 
quickly!  the  other,  that  she  's  in  earth,  from  whence  God 
s^d  her  quickly! 

Enter  Pabolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  1 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine  own 
good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on:  and  to 
them  on,  have  them  still. — 0,  my  knave  1  How  does  my 
lady? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  mon^,  I 
would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man;  for  many  a  maofi 
tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing:  To  say  notlung,  to 
do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  ft 
great  part  of  your  title ;  which  is  within  a  very  littie  ot 
nothing. 

Par.  Away,  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou  H  a 
knave;  that 's  before  me  thou'rt  a  knave:  this  had  been 
truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool ;  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir?  or  were  you  taught  to 
find  me  ?  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable ;  and  much  fool  HWJ 
you  find  in  you,  even  to  i^e  world's  pleasure,  and  the  increftaQ 
of  laughter. 

Par.  a  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  weU  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night: 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  right  of  love. 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge; 
But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell'd  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with  sweets^ 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time, 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy, 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 
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Hel.  What  *s  his  will  else? 

Pab.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the  king, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he? 

Pab.  That,  having  this  obtained,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

IIel.  In  everything  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Pab.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah. 

SCENE  V. — Another  room  in  the  sarne. 

Enter  Lafeu  and  Bebtbail 

Lap.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a  soldier. 

Bmii,  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approo£ 

Laf.  You  have  it  0:om  his  own  deliveranoe. 

Beb,  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf,  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true:  I  took  this  lark  for  a 
l^inting. 

Beb.  I  do  assure  you,  my  l(»rd;  he  is  very  great  in  know- 
ledge,  and  accordingly  vaUant. 

Laf.  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience,  and  trans- 
gressed against  his  valour ;  and  my  state  that  way  is  danger- 
ous, since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent.  Here  he 
comes ;  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends;  I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Pabolleb. 

Pab.  These  things  shdl  be  done,  sir.  [To  Bebtbam. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who 's  his  tsulor? 
Pab.  Sir? 

Laf.  0, 1  know  him  well:  Ay,  sir;  he,  sir, is  a  good  worit- 
man,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Beb.  Is  she  gone  to  the  king  ?  [Ande  to  Pabollk. 

Pab.  She  is. 

Beb.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Pab.  Aa  you  '11  have  her. 
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BEa  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure, 
Qiven  order  for  our  horses ;  aud  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, 
End,  ere  I  do  begin. 

La7.  a  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of 
dinner;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a  kno 
truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should  be 
heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 

Beb.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and  yon, 
monsieur  ? 

Pab.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into 't,  boots  and  si 
and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard ;  and  out  of  i 
you  *11  run  again,   rather   than   suffer   question    for 
residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 
prayers.     Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe  this  of 
there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut;  the  soul  of 
man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy 
quence ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know  their  n 
— ^Farewell,  monsieur:  I  have  spoken  better  of  you 
you  have  or  will  to  deserve  at  my  hand;  but  we  must 
good  against  evil.  [ 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him? 

Beb.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;  and  common  speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  dog. 

J^n^  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Beb.  I  shall  obey  his  wilL 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  doea 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
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my  particular :  prepared  I  was  not 
such  a  business ;  therefore  am  I  found 
much  unsettled:  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you, 
t  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home; 
I  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you : 
my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem; 
[  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need 
Iter  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view, 
foa  that  know  them  not.    This  to  my  mother: 

[Oiving  a  letter, 
rill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so 
ive  you  to  your  wisdom. 
ixL.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
SB.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 
^XL.  And  ever  shall 

\x  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that, 
trein  toward  me  my  homely  stai-s  have  failed 
qaal  my  great  fortune. 
taL  Let  that  go : 

(laste  is  very  great :  Farewell ;  hie  home. 
BL.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

KB.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

BL.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
dare  I  say 't  is  mine ;  and  yet  it  is ; 
like  a  timorous  thief,  most  &in  would  steal 
fc  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

EB.  What  would  you  have? 

EL.  Something ;  and  scarce  so  much : — nothing,  indeed. — 
old  not  tell  you  what  I  would:  my  lord — 'faith,  yes; — 
igers  and  foes  do  simder,  and  not  kiss. 
IB.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 
BL.  I  shsJl  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 
re  are  my  other  men?  Monsieur,  farewell  [i^^  Helena. 
BB.  Go  thou  toward  home;  where  I  will  never  come, 
5t  I  can  shake  my  sword  or  hear  the  drum : — 
',  and  for  our  flight. 
jBL  Bravely,  coragio!  [ExevmL 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  L— Florence.    A  Boom  in  the  Duke'*  PabM.  j 

Flourish,      Enter  the  DtJKB  of  Flobso^gb,   attended;  4 

Frenchmen,  and  Soldiera  1 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you  ban 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war ; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holj  seems  the  quarrel 

Upon  your  grace's  part;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

DuEE.  Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  cousin  Fnnoe 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

1  Fr.  Good  my  lord, 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield 
But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion :  therefore  dare  not 
Say  "what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Fb.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  naime, 
That  surfeit  ^n  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day. 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke.  Welcome  shall  they  be; 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  weQ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell: 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flauriek 

SCENE  U.— Bousillon.    A  Boom  in  the  Countess't 

Enter  ComfTEBS  and  Clown. 

CoTJNT.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  i^{ 
that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 
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Clo.  Bj  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a  very 
melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  1 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing;  mend  the 
ruff,  and  sing;  ask  questions,  and  sing;  pick  his  teeth,  and 
sing:  I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  hold 
a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

CoxTNT.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he  means  to 
come.  [Opening  a  letter. 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at  court ;  our 
old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are  nothing  like  your 
old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o*  the  court:  the  brains  of  my 
Cupid  's  knocked  out;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man 
loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here? 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Ea:it. 

Count.  [Beads.'] 

''I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law:  she  hath  recovered  the 
king,  and  undone  me.  I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her; 
and  sworn  to  make  the  not  eternal  You  shall  hear  I  am 
run  away;  know  it  before  the  report  come.  If  there  be 
breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My 
duty  to  you.  ^'Your  unfortunate  son, 

^Bbrteiah." 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Se-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  0  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  between  two 
soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  matter? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some  com- 
fort ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  I  thought  be 
would. 

Count.  Why  shotdd  he  be  killed? 
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ACT  J 


Clo.  So  sa^  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he 
the  danger  is  in  standing  to  ^t ;  that 's  the  loss  of  men,  ^ 
it  be  the  getting  of  children.     Here  they  come  will  tell 
more :  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was  run  away. 

u 

Enter  Helena  and  two  French  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 
Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 
Count.  Think  upon  patience. — ^'Pray  you,  gentlemeo, — 

I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 

That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 

Can  woman  me  unto  't: — Where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you? 

2  Gent.  Madam,  he  's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Flc 
We  met  him  thitherward ;  for,  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam;  here 's  my  passport 

u 

"When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger, 
never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me  a  child  begotten  of 
body  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  hiisband:  but  in 
a  then  I  write  a  Tiever.^* 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  madam; 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  prithee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety:  He  was  my  son; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  het 

2  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier? 

2  Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose :  and,  believe  \ 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Eetum  you  thither? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of  speed 
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Hel.  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 
'T  is  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  1 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gent.  T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which 
his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Ck)UNT.  Nothing  in  France,  imtil  he  have  no  wife  ! 
There  's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she :  and  she  deserves  a  lord 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.     Who  was  with  him? 

1  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  ParoUes,  was  't  not  ? 

1  Ge^.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  feUow,  and  full  of  wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady. 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have. 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I  '11  entreat  you, 
Written,  to  bear  along. 

2  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam. 
In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  afiairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near?  [Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen. 

Hel.  "  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Eousillon,  none  in  France, 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord !  is  't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?   0,  you  leaden  messengers. 
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That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 

Fly  with  false  aim ;  move  the  still-peering  air, 

That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my  lord! 

Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 

Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 

I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 

And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 

His  death  was  so  effected :  better  't  were, 

I  met  the  ravin  lion  when  he  roar'd 

With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  't  were^ 

That  all  the  miseries  which  nature,  owes 

Were  mine  at  once:    No,  come  thou  home,  Bousillon, 

Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 

As  oft  it  loses  all;  I  will  be  gone: 

My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do  't?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  £eui  the  house. 

And  angels  offic'd  all:  I  will  be  gone; 

That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 

To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 

For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  *11  steal  away.  [£r^ 

SCENE  IIL— Florence.    Before  the  Duke'»  Pala», 

Flourish.    Ervter  the  Duke  op  Florence,  Bebtbaii,  Lonl 

Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others, 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we, 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Beb.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength :  but  yet 
We  'U  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 
To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then,  go  thou  forth ; 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file: 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  dnim,  hater  of  love.  [ 
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SCENE  ly.— Bonsillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess'^  Palaoe, 

Enter  Couin!ESS  and  Steward. 

CouBT.  Alas!  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her? 
Might  jou  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter?     Bead  it  again. 

Stew.  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither  gone : 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that,  froin  the  bloody  course  of  war, 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie  ; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify; 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me; 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  fi*ee. 

CouBT.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  words  !— 
Binaldo^  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much 
As  letting  her  pass  so ;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam: 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'er-ta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Kinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife: 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 

VOL.  V,  B  B 
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Deapatoli  the  most  convenient  naessenger : — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction: — Provide  this  messenger: — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[Exewf. 

*       SCENE  Y.— Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  ttichd  afar  off.     Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence^  Duka, 
ViOLENTA,  Mariana,  and  other  Citizens. 

WiD.  Nay,  come;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  dty,  we 
shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

DiA.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done  most  honour- 
able service. 

WiD.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest  com- 
mander; and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the  duke's 
brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour:  they  have  gone  a  con- 
trary way:  hark!  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let 's  return  again,  and  suffice  ourselves  with 
the   report  of  it.     Well,  Diana,  take  heed   of  this  Frenck 
earl:  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name;  and  no  legacy  i$^ 
so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wro.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you  have  been 
solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know   that   knave;   hang  him!  one   Parolles:  t 
filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  the  young  earl- 
Beware  of  them,  Diana;  their  promises,  enticements,  oat 
tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  the] 
go  under:  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them; 
the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the 
of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them, 
hope  I  need  not  to  advise  you  further;  but,  I  hope 
own  grace  will  keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there 
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no  further  danger  known^  but  the  modesty  which  is  so 
lost 
DiA.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  f/Hgrim, 

"WiD.  I  hope  so. — ^Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim:  I  know 
she  will  lie  at  my  house:  thither  they  send  one  another: 
I  'U  question  her. 

God  save  you,  pilgrim !     Whither  are  you  bound  7 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you? 

Wm.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hel.  Is  this  the  way] 

Wn>.  Ay,  marry  is 't. — Hark  you,  they  come  this  way: — 

\A  march  afo/r  off. 
If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim,  but  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself) 

Wm.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

WiD.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  1 

Hel.  I  did  so. 

WiD.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

DiA.  The  count  Bousillon:  Elnow  you  such  a  one? 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

DiA.  Whatsoe'er  he  is, 

He  's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  't  is  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him  ' 
Against  his  liking:  Think  you  it  is  so? 

Hel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth ;  I  know  his  lady. 

DiA.  There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the  count 
Beports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

HiEL.  What 's  his  name  ? 

I>IA*  Monsieur  Parolles. 
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Hel.  0, 1  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  I'eserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examined. 

Dla.  Alas,  poor  lady! 

*T  is  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detestmg  lord. 

W'lD.  Ay,  right ;  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is, 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean  1 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  soUcits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wn).  He  does,  indeed; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid: 
But  she  is  arm*d  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter ^  with  drum  and  colours,  a  parti/  of  the  FlorentinB 
army,  Bertram,  and  Parollbb. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

WiD.  So,  now  they  come : — 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke*s  eldest  son ; 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman? 

DiA.  He; 

That  with  the  plume:  't  is  a  most  gallant  fellow; 
I  would  he  lov'd  his  wife:  if  he  were  honester 
He  were  much  goodlier : — ^Is  't  not  a  handsome  gentlemaiif 

Hel.  I  like  him  well. 

DiA^  *T  is  pity  he  is  not  honest:  Yond  's  that  same 
That  leads  him  to  these  places ;  were  I  his  ladj, 
I  would  poison  that  vile  rascaL 

Hel.  Which  is  he? 

DiA.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs:  Why  is  he 
choly? 


1 
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Hel.  Perdianoe  be  e  hurt  i'  tbe  botUe. 

Pab.  Lose  OUT  drum!  welL 

Max.  He  %  sfaxewdfy  Tisxfid  st  aamething.  Look,  Ik  Ihe 


Wm.  Many,  bang  you ! 

Maml  And  jom*  courtesy,  fiir  a  Tisg-cBrner! 

[EsBBumi  TlBHTBAir.  Pabolus,  Ofiaen.  wnd  Scidien. 

Wm.  Tbe  troc^  k  poBR^d :  Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bdng  you 
Wbere  yoa  abaJl  bost:  of  enjois'd  peniteiitE 
There  ^b  ftmr  or  £ve,  to  great  Saint  JagiuE  fannnd, 
Abxadj  alxny  bonae. 

HsZi.  J  biunblr  •ihwiit'  ttju: 

Flene  it  'Qm  matron,  and  tbk  gentle  maid. 
To  atL  wHAi  nfi  to-ni^it,  the  cbaige  and  i^miiling 
SbaH  be  for  me;  and,  to  Tequite  joa  iuztbsr, 
I  win  beetow  Bome  jB!BoepU>  on  ttiisTixgin, 
Wbsthj  tbe  note. 

Boss.  TTelltake  jDor  oSarkindlj.        IJEamat. 

9CESE  TL— CtaN^)  ^0»  Tlonus. 

1  Lqbdl  Kiiy,  good  my  lord,  put  bim  to  ^ ;  let  bim  ba«e 
Ids  vxy. 

2  IxozL  If  jDnr  lorddi^  £nd  bim  not  b  bUding,  ludd  me 
DO  mote  in  yoor  i^Bspact. 

1  Lobsl  Ob  wj  h&i,  ittj  lord,  b  bi^ble. 

Sbk.  Oo  joa  think  I  am  bd  for  dtRSfuvnd  m  bimt 

1  liCHDL  Beibere  it  soy  lord,  in  mine  own  diswt  know- 
ledfge,  witfaoot  any  maiEoe,  but  to  speak  of  bim  as  my  kins- 
man,  be''B  b  acMet  notaide  coward,  an  m&nte  and  endleiis 
Bar,  an  hoorlj  pnBBke-breakec,  tbe  owner  of  no  oaoe  good 
quality  worthy  yoor  lord^npB  fmUgtaJTrTTiftiit 

2  Lobd.  it  were  £t  yon  knew  bim;  lest,  reiponi^  loo  &r 
in  his  viitoe^  wiiicb  be  batJi  not,  be  mi^il^  at  some  great  and 
frosty  bnsbkesB,  in  a  main  dangec,  £d1  you. 

RoL  IwiNild  I  knew  in  idat  particobo' adaon  to  tiy  bim. 
2  Ijoihd.  Xooe  better  Iban  to  let  bim  fetch  off  bis  dnmit, 
wliicb  yoo  bear  bim  bo  confidraitily  midettake  to  do. 

1  Ixibdl  I,  with,  a  troop  of  Jlorentinea^  will  waMwily  aur> 
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pnse  him ;  such  I  will  have  whom  I  am  sure  he  knows  not 
from  the  enemy:  we  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him,  so  that 
he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to  our  own 
tents:  Be  but  your  lordship  present  at  his  examination:  if 
he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest 
compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and  deliver  all 
the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that  with  the 
divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judg- 
ment in  anything. 

2  Lord.  0,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  las 
drum ;  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  for 't :  when  your  lord- 
ship sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in 't,  and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you  give  him 
not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your  inclining  cannot  be 
removed.     Here  he  comes. 

Enter  PAROLiiES. 

1  Lord.  0,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the 
humour  of  his  design:  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any 
hand. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur?  this  drum  sticks  sorely  inyooi 
disposition. 

2  Lord.  A  pox  on 't,  let  it  go;  't  is  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum!  Is't  but  a  drum?  A  drum  so  lost! — 
There  was  excellent  command!  to  chaige  in  with  our  hoise 
upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers ! 

2  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  command  of 
the  service;  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that  Csesar  himself 
could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condenm  our  success:  some 
dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that  drum;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered :  but  that  the  merit  of  servitt 
is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer,  I  would 
have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hie  jaoet, 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to 't,  monsieur,  if  jw 
think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this  instrumeot 
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of  honour  again  into  liis  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  in 
the  enterprise,  and  go  on;  I  will  grace  the  attempt  for  a 
worthy  exploit:  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  both 
speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  further  becomes  his 
greatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I  '11  about  it  this  evening:  and  I  will  presently  pen 
down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself  in  my  certainty,  put 
myself  into  my  mortal  preparation,  and,  by  midnight,  look  to 
hear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are  gone 
about  it? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord;  but 
the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou  'rt  valiant; 
And  to  the  possibility  of  thy  soldiership 
Will  subscribe  for  thee.     Farewell. 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Ba^, 

1  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — Is  not  this  a 
strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently  seems  to  under- 
take this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be  done ;  danms 
himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned  than  to  do 't  ? 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do:  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour,  and, 
for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal  of  discoveries;  but  when  you 
find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all  of 
this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himself  imto  ? 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  world;  but  return  with  an  inven- 
tion, and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies ;  but  we 
have  almost  embossed  him ;  you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night : 
for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2  Lord.  We  '11  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we 
3ase  hina.  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  lord  Lafeu :  when 
lis  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
ind  him ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

1  Ix>bd.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs ;  he  shall  be  caught. 

BsR.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  LoBD.  As 't  please  your  lordship :  I  '11  leave  you.    [Exit, 
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Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2  LoBB.  But,  you  say  she  's  honest. 

Ber.  That 's  all  the  fault:  I  spoke  with  her  but  ouoe^ 
And. found  her  wondrous  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  T  the  wind, 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done:  She 's  a  fjEur  creature; 
Will  you  go  see  her? 

2  LoBD.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.       [ExewL 

SCENE  VH— Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow'*  HovL 

Enter  Helena  arid  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she^ 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon. 

Wn).  Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  bom, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

TTnT.-  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

Firsts  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband; 
And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word ;  and  then  you  cannot. 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow. 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wn>.  I  should  believe  you; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  feu:. 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  woos  your  daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Kesolves  to  carry  her;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent^ 
As  we  11  direct  her  how 't  is  best  to  bear  it, 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she  '11  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 
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IFrom  son  to  sod,  some  four  or  five  descents: 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it:  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
IHowe'er  repented  after. 

Wm.  Now  I  see  the  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then:  It  is  no  more,  ^ 

But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 

Desires  this  ring;  appoints  him  an  encounter; 

In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 

Herself  most  chastely  absent ;  after  this, 

To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  crowns 

To  what  is  past  already.  . 

Wm.  I  have  yielded. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 

That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 

May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 

With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 

To  her  un worthiness:  It  nothing  steads  us 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves ;  for  he  persists, 

As  if  his  life  lay  on 't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot;  wlidch,  if  it  speed, 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 

But  let 's  about  it.  [Ea^eimC 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Without  the  Florentine  Camp, 

E^iter  First  Lord,  with  five  or  six  Soldiers  in  cmhtish. 

1  LoBD.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge- 
comer  :  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what  terrible  lan- 
guage you  will;  though  you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no 
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matter;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand  him;  uiil< 
some  one  among  us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  ini 
preter. 

1  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he  not  thy 
voice? 

I  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak  to  m 
again? 

1  Sold.  E'en  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i' 
adyersaiy's  entertainment.  Now  he  hath  a  smack  of 
neighbouring  languages;  therefore  we  must  every  one  be 
man  of  his  own  faricy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  odc  ta 
another;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  jmuP" 
pose:  chough's  language,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enooglk. 
As  for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  politia  Bb[ 
couch,  hoa !  here  he  comes ;  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sle^ 
and  then  to  return  and  swear  the  lies  he  forges. 

Enter  Parglles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock:  within  these  three  hours 't  will  hetini 
enough  to  go  home.  What,  shall  I  say  I  have  done!  Vi 
must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it:  Tbi| 
begin  to  smoke  me:  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked 
often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy; 
my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his 
tures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own  i 
was  guilty  of.  [A 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake 
recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not  ignorant  of  the  im 
bility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose?     I  most 
myself  some  hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  expkut: 
slight  ones  will  not  carry  it:  They  will  say,  Came  tw 
with  so  little?  and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give. 
what 's  the  instance  ?     Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a 
woman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  cdT  Bajant's 
if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 
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1  Lord.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be 
that  he  is?  [Aside, 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  mj  garments  would  serve  the 
turn ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

1  LoBD.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [Aside, 

Par.  Or  the  baling  of  my  beard;  and  to  say  it  was  in 
stratagem. 

1  Lord.  T  would  not  do.  [Aside. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was  stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  [Aside. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of  the 
citadel — 

1  Lord.  How  deep?  [Aside. 

Par,  Thirty  fathom. 

1  Lord.  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make  that  be 
believed.  [Aside, 

Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's ;  I  would 
swear  I  had  recovered  it. 

1  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon.  [Aside, 

Par.  a  drum  now  of  the  enemy's !  [Alarum  within, 

1  Lord.  Throca  movoustts,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.  Cargo^  cargo,  cargo,  vUlianda  par  cofho,  ca/rgo. 

Par.  0!  ransom,  ransom:  do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 

[They  seize  him  and  Uindfdd  hiriu 

1  Sold.  Boskos  ihromvldo  hoskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment, 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here,  German,  or  Bane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me, 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.        Boskos  vauvado: — 
I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue:-— 
Kerdybonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniarda 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh! 

1  Sold.  0,  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Manka  revania  dtdche, 

1  Lord.  Oscorbi  didchos  volivorea. 
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1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet; 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee:  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Pab.  O,  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  1 11  show, 
Their  force,  their  purposes:  nay,  1 11  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 

Pab.  If  I  do  not,  danm  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  UrUa. — 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Eant,  with  Pabolleb  guofiik 

1  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  count  Bousillon,  and  my  brother, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him  mu£Bfi& 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  wilL 

1  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourseLves; — 
Inform  on  that. 

2  Sold.         So  I  will,  sir. 
1  LoKD.  Till  then,  I  'U  keep  him  dark,  and  safely  lo(^*<i 

SCENE  II.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow'*  Hoiol 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  FontibelL 

DiA.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !  But,  fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument: 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dla.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

DLL.  No: 
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My  mother  did  but  duty :  such  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Bbb.  No  more  of  that! 

I  prithee  do  not  strive  against  my  vows: 
I  was  compeird  to  her;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

DiA.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 

Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
Yo\i  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Beb.  How  have  I  sworn! 

DiA..  'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth; 
But  the  plain  togle  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness:  Then,  pray  you,  tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove*s  great  attributes 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  1  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him:  Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions ;  but  unseal'd ; 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

BiSR.  Change  it,  change  it; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with:  Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

DiA.  I  see  that  men  make  ropes,  in  such  a  scarre, 
That  we  '11  forsake,  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  I  '11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

DiA.  Will  you  not,  my  lordl 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

DiA.  Mine  honour 's  such  a  ring : 
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My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  1'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose :  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part/ 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring: 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine, 
And  I  '11  be  bid  by  thee. 

DiA.  When  midnight  comes,  kdtock  at  my  chamber  wifldoU 
I  '11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Bemain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me:  * 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them, 
WTien  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd: 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  '11  put 
Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not:  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Beb.  a  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing  thee. 

[ 
DiA.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  Heaven  and  me 

You  may  so  in  the  end. — 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 

As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart ;  she  says,  all  men 

Have  the  like  oaths :  he  had  sworn  to  many  me, 

When  his  wife 's  dead ;  therefore  I  '11  lie  with  him 

When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 

Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid: 

Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think  't  no  sin 

To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  [i 

SCENE  UI.'^The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter! 

2  Lord.  I  have  deliver'd  it  an  hour  smce:  there  is  ^ 
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tilling  in 't  that  stings  his  nature ;  for,  on  the  reading  it^  he 
ohanged  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him,  for 
shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty  to  sing 
iiappiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let 
it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

1  Lord.  "V^en  you  have  spoken  it 't  is  dead,  and  I  am  the 
grave  of  it. 

»  2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman  here  in 
[Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown ;  and  this  night  he  fleshes 
his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour:  he  hath  given  her  his 
monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste 
composition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion;  as  we  are  our- 
selves, what  things  are  we! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the  common 
course  of  all  treasons  we  still  see  them  reveal  themselves, 
till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends;  so  he,  that  in  this 
action  contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream 
o'ei*flows  himself. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us  to  be  trumpeters 
of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not  then  have  his  com- 
pany to-night. 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight;  for  he  is  dieted  to  his 
hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace :  I  would  gladly  have  him 
see  his  company  anatomised ;  that  he  might  take  a  measure 
of  his  own  judgments,  wherein  so  curiously  he  had  set  this 
counterfeit. 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come ;  for 
his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these  wars  ? 

2  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord.  What  will  count  RousUlon  do  then?  will  he 
travel  higher,  or  return  again   into  France? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not  altogether 
of  his  council. 
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2  LoBD.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a  great  de 
of  his  act. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since,  fled 
his  house :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Jaques 
grand;  which  holy  undertaking,  with  most  austere  sane 
mony,  she  accomplished:  and,  there  residing,  the  tende 
of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief ;  in  fine, 
groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

2  LoKD.  How  is  this  justified? 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters;  vHc 
makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her  death: 
death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her  office  to  say  is 
was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place: 

2  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 
point,  to  tbe  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he  11  be  glad  of  this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us  coi 
of  our  losses ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
our  gain  in  tears !     The  great  dignity  that  his  valour 
here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be  encountered  witbj 
shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  'Die  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
and  ill  together:  our  virtues  would  be  proud  if  our 
whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair  if 
were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  where  's  your  master? 

Sery.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom  hel 
taken  a  solemn  leave;   his  lordship  will  next  morning 
France.     The  duke  hath  offered  him  letters  of  coi 
tions  to  the  king. 

2  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  thoc^ 
they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertrail 
1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
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Here  's  liis  lordship  now.  How  now,  my  lord,  is 't  not  after 
midnight? 

Beb.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses,  a 
month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success:  I  have 
conge'd  with  the  duke;  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest; 
buried  a  wife ;  mourned  for  her ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother  I 
am  returning ;  entertained  my  convoy ;  and,  between  these 
main  parcels  of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs ;  the  last 
was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this 
morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste  of  your 
lordship. 

Beb.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to  hear 
of  it  hereafter :  But  shall  wo  have  this  dialogue  between  the 
fool  and  the  soldier? — Come,  bring  forth  this  coupterfeit 
module;  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  pro- 
phesier. 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth  [Ea^eurU  Soldiers]:  he  has  sat  in 
the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Beb.  Ko  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurping 
his  spurs  so  long.     How  does  he  carry  himself? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already;  the  stocks 
carry  him.  But  to  answer  you  ^  you  would  be  understood, 
— he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had  shed  her  milk:  he  hath 
confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  a 
friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remembrance  to  this  very  instant 
disaster  of  his  setting  i'  the  stocks :  And  what  think  you  he 
hath  confessed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be  read  to 
his  face :  if  your  lordship  be  in  't,  as  I  believe  you  are,  you 
must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Be-^nter  Soldiers,  vfith  Pabolleb. 

Beb.  a  plague  upon  him !  muffled !  he  can  say  nothing  of 

me;  hush!  hush! 

1  Lord.  Hoodman  comes  I  Porto  tartarossa, 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures:   What  will  you  say 

without  'em? 

VOL.  v.  CO 
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Pab.  I  will  coDfess  what  I  know  without  constraint;  ifjo 
pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  saj  no  more. 

1  SoiJ>.  Bosko  chimurcho. 

2  Lord.  BMihindo  ckicu,rmurco. 

1  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general: — Our  general  bi^ia 
you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  Uve. 

1  Sold.  '*  First,  demand  of  him  how  many  horse  the  duke 
is  strong."     What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand;  but  very  weak  and  imservioe- 
able :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  commanders  veiy 
poor  rogues,  upon  'my  reputation  and  credit,  and  as  I  hops 
to  live. 

1  Sold:  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so? 

Par.  Do  ;  I  'U  take  the  sacrament  on  %  how  and  whklb 
way  you  will. 

Ber.  All's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave 
is   this! 

1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord;  this  is  monsieur 
Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  his  own  phrase,)  thalt 
had  the  whole  theorick  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scar^  and 
the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean;  nor  beheve  he  can  have  everything  in  him,  I7 
wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will  say  tnK| 
—or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I  '11  speak  truth. 

1  Lord.  He 's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for 't,  in  the  natore  ^ 
dehvers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir;  a  truth's  a  trutlit  tfctj 
rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  "Demand  ofhim,  of  what  strength  they  are  a^oot.' 

What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present 
I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see:  Spurio  a  hundred  and 
Sebastian  so  many,  Gorambus  so  many,  Jaquea  so 
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Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowic,  and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifty  each ; 
mine  own  company,  Ohitopher,  Yaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred 
fifty  each ;  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my 
life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which 
dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they 
shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him? 

1  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  Demand  of 
him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down.  "You  shall  demand  of 
liim,  whether  one  Captain  Dumain  be  i'  the  camp,  a  Fiench- 
man ;  what  his  reputation  is  with  the  duke,  what  his  valour, 
honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars;  or  whether  he  thinks  it 
were  not  possible,  with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  cor- 
rupt him  to  a  revolt."  What  say  you  to  this?  what  do  you 
know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of  the 
intergatories:  Demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain? 

Par.  I  know  him:  he  was  a  botcher*s  'prentice  in  Paris, 
from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the  shrieve's  fool 
with  child :  a  dumb  innocent  that  could  not  say  him  nay. 

[UTie  First  Lord  — ^Dumain — lifts  up  his  ha/nd  in  anger, 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands;  though  I  know 
his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence's 
camp? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear  of  your 
lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor  officer 
of  mine ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to  turn  him  out  o' 
the  band :  I  think  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.  Marry,  we  'U  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it  is  there, 
or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  letters,  in  my  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  't  is ;  here  's  a  paper.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you? 

Fab.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 
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Bbb.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 
1  Lord.  Excellently. 
1  Sold. 

"Dian.     The  count 's  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold," — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir;  that  is  an  advertise- 
ment to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed 
of  the  allurement  of  one  count  Bousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy, 
but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish:  I  pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up 
again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I  'U  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in  't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in  the 
behalf  of  the  maid:  for  I  knew  the  young  count  to  be  & 
dangerous  and  lascivious  boy;  who  is  a  whale  to  viiginitj, 
and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue! 

1  Sold. 

''When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and  take  it; 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score: 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it; 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts,  take  it  before ; 
And  say  a  soldier,  Diau,  told  thee  this, 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this — ^the  count 's  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 

Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

"Parollbs." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with  this 
rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  Mend,  sir^  the  mani&ld 
linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  anything  before  but  a  cat,  and  now 
he  's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive^  sir,  by  the  general's  looks,  we  shall  be 
fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case:  not  that  I  am  afiradd  to  die; 
but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  oat  tbi 
remainder  of  nature :  let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  V  tki 
stocks,  or  anywhere,  so  I  may  live. 
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1  Sold.  We  '11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  confess  freely ; 
therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain  Dumain:  Yo\i  have 
answered  to  his  reputation  with  the  duke,  and  to  his  valour: 
What  is  his  honesty  ? 

Pab.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister;  for  rapes 
and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He  professes  not  keep- 
ing of  oaths ;  in  breaking  them  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules. 
He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think 
truth  were  a  fool:  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue;  for  he 
will  be  swine-drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  Uttle  harm, 
save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know  his  condi- 
tions, and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say, 
sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  everything  that  an  honest  man 
should  not  have;  what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has 
nothing. 

1  LoBD.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Bbr.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty !  A  pox  upon 
him  for  me,  he  's  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  English 
tragedians, — ^to  beUe  him  I  will  not, — ^and  more  of  his  soldier- 
ship I  know  not;  except,  in  that  country,  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end,  to  instruct 
for  the  doubling  of  files:  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour 
I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villainy  so  far,  that  the 
rarity  redeems  him. 

BsR.  A  pox  on  him !  he 's  a  cat  stilL 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need  not 
to  ask  you  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  qiuxrt  dTecu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of 
his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and  cut  the  entail 
from  all  remainders^  and  a  perpetual  succession  for  it  per- 
petually. 

1  Sold.  What 's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Dumain  1 

2  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me? 
1  Sold.  What 'she? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the^same  nest;  not  altogether  so 
great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in  evil. 
He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed 
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one  of  the  best  that  is:  In  a  retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey; 
marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to  betray 
the  Florentine  1 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Eousillon. 

1  Sold.  I  '11  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his 
pleasure. 

Par.  1 11  no  more  drumming;  a  plague  of  all  drums! 
Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition 
of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I  run  into  this 
danger:  Yet  who  would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I 
was  taken?  [Atide, 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die:  the 
general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitoroiuBly  discovered  the 
secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports  of 
men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use ; 
therefore  you  must  die.    Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head. 

Par.  0  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all  your 
friends.  [UrwiuffUng  him. 
So,  look  about  you:  Know  you  any  here? 

Bsa  Good  morrow,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  lord  Lftfeat 
I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count  BousiHoDi 
an  I  were  not  a  very  coward  I  'd  compel  it  of  you ;  but  fue 
you  well.  [Exey/rU  Bertram,  Lords,  Se. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain:  aU.  but  your  scaH^  tint 
has  a  knot  on  't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot? 

1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but  womai 
were  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you  nodght  begin  m 
impudent  nation.  Fare  you  well,  sir;  I  am  for  Fraooe,  too; 
we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  [JBsiL 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful:  if  «ny  heart  were  great 
T  would  burst  at  this:  Captain  I  'U  be  no  more; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
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As  eaptain  shall;  simply  the  thing  I  am 

Shall  make  me  live.     Who  knows  himself  a  braggart 

Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 

That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 

Bust)  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and,  Parolles,  live 

Safest  in  shame!  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive! 

There 's  ^^Lce  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 

I  '11  after  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Florence.     A  Boom  in  the  Widow'*  H(m9e, 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Dlota. 

Hkl.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne  't  is  needful. 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel : 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles;  to  which  place 
We  have  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know 
I  am  supposed  dead:  the  army  breaking, 
My  husband  hies  him  home:  where,  Heaven  aiding, 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 
We  '11  be  before  our  welcome. 

WiD.  Gentle  madam. 

You  never  had  a  servant  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome. 

Hbl.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love ;  doubt  not,  but  Heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower. 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But  0,  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away: 
But  more  of  this  hereafter: — ^You,  Diana, 
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•  

Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

DiA.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suflfer. 

Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer^. 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us : 
All  *s  well  that  ends  well:  still  the  fine 's  the  crown ; 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.  [ExewL 

SCENE  v.— Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess'*  PalaaB. 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt-tafisfca 
fellow  there,  whose  villainous  saffron  would  have  made  bQ 
the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour: 
your  daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  your 
son  here  at  home  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that 
red-tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him!  it  was  the  death 
of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman  that  ever  nature  had 
praise  for  creating:  if  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and 
cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have 
owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 

Lap.  T  was  a  good  lady,  *  t  was  a  good  lady:  we  may  pick 
a  thousand  sallets,  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram  of  the  sallet, 
or,  rather,  the  herb  of  grace. 

Lap.  They  are  not  sallet-herbs,  you  knave,  they  are  noee- 
herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir;  I  have  not  mndi 
skill  in  grass. 

Lap.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself — a  knave  or  a 
fool? 

Clo.  a  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knaye  at  a 
man^s. 

Lap.  Your  distinction? 
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Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his  service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to  do  her 
service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee;  thou  art  both  knave  and 
fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Lap.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as  great 
a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf.  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  a  has  an  English  name ;  but  his  phisnomy 
is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir,  cdias,  the  prince  of  darkness ; 
cdiobSy  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse:  I  give  thee  not  this 
to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talkest  of;  serve  him 
stilL 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved  a  great 
fire;  and  the  master  I  speak  of  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  But, 
sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the.  world;  let  his  nobihty  remain 
in  his  court.  I  am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate, 
which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter:  some  that 
bumble  themselves  may;  but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and 
tender,  and  they  'U  be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the 
broad  gate  and  the  great  fire. 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee;  and  I 
tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall  out  with  thee. 
Go  thy  ways;  let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any 
tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shaU  be  jades' 
tricks;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the  law  of  nature. 

[Exit. 

Laf.  a  shrewd. knave,  and  an  unhappy. 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  himself 
much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  authority  he  remains  here, 
which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness;  and,  indeed, 
he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  wilL 

Lap.  I  hke  him  well;  't  is  not  amiss:  And  I  was  about  to 
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tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's  death,  and  that  1115 
lord  your  son  was  upon  his  return  home,  I  moved  the  king 
my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter;  which, 
in  the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  sel^ 
gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose:  his  highness  hath 
promised  me  to  do  it:  and,  to  stop  up  the  displeasure  he 
hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter 
How  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

Counr.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I  wish  it 
happily  effected. 

Laf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as  aUft 
body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty ;  he  will  be  here  to-m(»ioi^ 
or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  such  intelligence  hath  sel- 
dom flEiiled. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  en  I 
die.  I  have  letters,  that  my  son  will  be  here  to  night: 
shall  beseech  your  lordship  to  remain  with  me  till  they  meet 
together. 

Lap.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I  mi^ 
safely  be  admitted. 

Ck)UNT.  You  need  but  j>lead  your  honourable  privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter;  bat^I 
thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Jte-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  0  madam,  yonder 's  my  lord  your  son  with  a  ptbik 
of  velvet  on 's  face ;  whether  there  be  a  scar  under  it,  or  n% 
the  velvet  knows;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet:  hiskft 
cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  right 
is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  a  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  liveiy  flC 
honour;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you;  I  long  to  tdk 
with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate 
hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow  the  head,  aii 
Dod  at  every  man.  [Emmk 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.~Marseilles.    A  Street. 

EnUr  Helena,  Widow,  amd  Diana,  vjiih  two  Attendants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night, 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low:  we  cannot  help  it; 
But  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs, 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.     In  happy  time; — 

EmiUr  a  gefnde  Astringer. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 

K  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

AsT.  And  you.  • 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

AsT.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  &llen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions, 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thankfuL 

AsT.  What 's  your  will? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

AsT.  The  king 's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir? 

AsT.  Not,  indeed: 

He  hence  removed  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wn>.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

Hel.  All 's  well  that  ends  well,  yet; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.-— 
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I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone? 

AsT.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Bousillon; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it: 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 

AsT.  This  1 11  do  for  you.  ! 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd, 
Whatever  falls  more. — ^We  must  to  horse  again ; — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [J5»«nt; 

SCENE  II.— Bousillon.     The  inner  CouH  of  the  Countess*^ 

FcUa42e. 

Enter  Clown  and  Pabolles. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafea  this 
letter;  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known  to  you,  wha 
I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes ;  but  I  am  ixmi 
sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and  smell  somewhat  stroqg 
of  her  stroDg  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it  smel^ 
so  stroDgly  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  henceforth  eat  no  fi^ 
of  fortune's  buttering.     Prithee  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir  j  I  spake  bd 
by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop  mi 
nose;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Prithee  get  tba 
further. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper.  j 

Clo.  Foh,  prithee  stand  away :  A  paper  from  foitoDei 
close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman!  Look,  here  he  comi^ 
himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat>  (but  imI 
a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fish-pond  of  U 
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displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied  withal :  Pray  you,  sir, 

»  use  the  carp  as  you  may;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed, 

ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.     I  do  pity  his  distress  in 

my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.  [Eant, 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly 

scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?  't  is  too  late  to 

pare  her  nails  now.     Wherein  have  you  played  the  knave 

,    with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is 

a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under 

'   her?     There  's  a  qtiart  cPecu  for  you:  Let  the  justices  make 

you  and  fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  single  word. 

i        Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  come,  you  shall  ha  *t ; 

save  your  word. 

,'j        Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUes. 

Lap.  You  beg  more  than  a  word  then. — Cox'  my  passion ! 

give  me  your  hand :  How  does  your  drum  ? 

Par.  0  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that  found  me. 

.         Lap.  Was  I,  in  sooth?  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost  thee, 
js 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some  grace, 

for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

'         Lap.  Out  upon  thee,  knave !  dost  thou  put  upon  me  at 

^    once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil?  one  brings  thee 

iu  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out.  [Trmnpets  so^ind.] 

The  king's  coming,  I  know  by  his  trumpets. — Sirrah,  inquire 

further  after  me ;  I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though  you 

are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go  to,  follow. 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you,  [Exeunt, 


^      SCENE  III. — The  saim.  A  Room  in  the  Countess'*  Palaoe, 
t 

Flcmrish.    Enter  King,  Countess,  Lafeu,  Lords,  Gentlemen, 

Guards,  dc, 

^         Ejnq.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  esteem 
'     Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 

As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 

Her  estimation  home. 
I  Count.  'T  is  past,  my  liege: 

[     And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
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Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
Overbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

Kino.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say, — 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — ^The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  mighty  note;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all:  he  lost  a  wife 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive; 
Whose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

Ejng.  Praising  what  is  lost, 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,  call  him  hither;— 
We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition: — ^Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it ;  let  him  approach^ 
A  stranger,  no  offender;  and  inform  him 
So  't  is  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege.  [S^ 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  1  have  you  spM 

Laf.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 

King.  Then  Oihall  we  have  a  match.   I  have  letters  sent 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Ihiier  Bertram. 

Lap.  He  looks  well  on  t 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way;  so  stand  thou  forth. 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Beb.  My  high-repented  blames^ 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 
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King.  All  is  whole ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let 's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time, 
'  Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them :  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege:  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue: 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour; 
Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stoPn; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions, 
To  a  most  hideous  object :   Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself 
Since  I  have  lost  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus*d: 

That  thou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt :  But  love  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  ttirns  a  sour  offence, 
Crying,  That  *s  good  that 's  gone:  our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  fiiends,  and  after  weep  their  dust: 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what 's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we  11  stay 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which   better  than  the  first,   0  dear  Heaven, 
bless! 
Or,  ore  they  meet  in  me,  0  nature  cesse. 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  fi^vour  from  you, 
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To  sparkle  iu  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that  *s  on  't,  Helen,  that  's  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature ;  such  a  ring  as  this, 
The  last  that  ere  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to  it. — 
This  ring  was  mine;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her:  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  ber 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  1 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckoned  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Lap.  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it: 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  ingag'd :  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Eeceive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine. 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring:  't  was  mine,  't  was  Helen'si 
Whoever  gave  it  you:  Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her:  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
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Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  honour; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out :  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 't  will  not  pi*ove  so ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — ^thou  didst  hate  her  deadly,  ^ 

And  she  is  dead ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away. — 

[Guards  mze  Bbbtbam. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity, 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — ^Away  with  him ; — 
We  '11  sift  this  matter  further. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  [Ea;it  Bertram,  guarded. 

Enter  the  Astringer. 

King.  I  am  wrapped  in  dismal  thinkings. 

AsT.  .    Gracious  sovereign. 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not; 

Here  *s  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 

Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 

To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 

Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 

Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 

Is  here  attending:  her  business  looks  in  her 

With  an  importing  visage;  and  she  told  me, 
1       In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
I        Your  highness  with  herself. 
I  Ejng.  [Reads.] 

**Upon  his  many  protestations  to  many  me,  when  his  wife 
I  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count 
I       Bousillon  a  widower;  his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my 
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honour  *s  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no 
leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice :  Grant  it 
me,  0  king ;  in  you  it  best  lies ;  otherwise  a  seducer  flou- 
rishes, and  a  poor  maid  is  undone.       ,,j^^^  Capulet." 

Lap.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  this: 
I  '11  none  of.  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lafen, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors: 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  coimt. 

[Exeunt  the  Astringer  and  some  AttendaQt& 
I  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers! 

Enter  Bebtbam,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  for  wives  are  monsters  to  you, 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — ^What  woman  's  that? 

Ee-enter  the  Astringer,  with  Widow,  and  Diana. 

DiA.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet; 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

WiD.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honoiur 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  count:  Do  you  know  these  womai? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them :  Do  they  charge  me  further? 

DiA.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife? 

Ber.  She 's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

DiA.  If  you  shall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine; 
You  give  away  Heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me^ 
Either  both  or  none. 
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Lae.  Your  reputation  [to  Bertram]  comes  too  short  for 
my  daughter;  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature, 
Whom  some  time  I  have  laugh'd  with :  let  your  highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to  friend, 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  Fairer  prove  your  honour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

DiA.  Good  my  lord. 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her? 

Ber.  She  *s  impudent,  my  lord; 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dla..  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord ;  if  I  were  so 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price: 
Do  not  believe  him :  0,  behold  this  ring. 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity, 
Did  lack  a  parallel;  yet,  for  all  that, 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.    He  blushes,  and  't  is  his: 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferred  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife ; 
That  ring  *s  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought,  you  said, 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

DiA.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument ;  his  name 's  ParoUes. 

Lat.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  What  of  him? 

He 's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o*  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd; 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth:  . 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  '11  utter. 
That  will  speak  anything? 

Kino.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 
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Bbr.  I  think  she  has :  certain  it  is  I  lik'd  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine, 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modem  grace, 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate:  she  got  the  ring; 
And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

DiA.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You,  that  have  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Beb.  I  have  it  not. 

KiKG.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you? 

Dla.  Sir,  much  like  the  same  upon  your  finger. 

Kma.  Blnow  you  this  ring?  this  ring  was  his  of  late. 

DiA.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

KmG.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

DLi.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Beb.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you — 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of  ? 

DiA..  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  1 11  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  t 

Pab.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  beeo  n 
honourable  gentleman ;  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him  whidi{ 
gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose:  Did  he  love  titf 
woman? 

Pab.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her:  But  how? 
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EiNQ.  How,  I  pray  you? 

Pab.  He  did  love  jier,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that? 

Pab.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

Kjjsq,  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave: — ^What  an 
equivocal  companion  is  this! 

Pab.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's  command. 

Laf.  He 's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator. 

DiA.  Do  you  know  he  promised  me  marriage? 

Pab.  Taith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st? 

Pab.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty :  I  did  go  between  them, 
as  I  said;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her, — for,  indeed, he 
was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of  Umbo,  and  of 
furies,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with 
them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their  going  to  bed ;  and  of 
other  motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things  which 
would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of,  therefore  I  wiU  not  speak 
what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  ahready,  unless  thou  canst  say 
they  are  married:  But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence; 
therefore  stand  aside. — ^This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours? 

DiA-  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it?  or  who  gave  it  you? 

DiA.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you? 

DiA.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then? 

DiA.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him? 

DiA.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

La7.  This  woman 's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord ;  she  goes  off 
and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

DiA.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now; 
To  prison  with  her;  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 
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DiA.  I  '11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dla.  I  Tl  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Du..  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  't  was  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accused  him  all  this  whilet 

DiA.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty: 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  '11  swear  to  't: 
I  'U  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Laic^T. 

King.  She  doth  abuse  our  ears;  to  prison  with  her. 

DiA.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal  sir; 

[Exit  Widow. 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for, 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child: 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick; 
So  there  's  my  riddle, — One  that 's  dead  is  quick; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exorcist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is  't  real  that  I  see? 

Hbl.  No,  my  good  lord ; 

'T  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see, 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Beb.  Both,  both;  0,  pardon! 

Hel.  0,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wond'rous  kind.     There  is  your  ring, 
And,  look  you,  here  's  your  letter :  This  it  saya^ 
"  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  &c. — This  is  done: 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  I 
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Beb.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 
I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! — 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon : — 
Gkxxl  Tom  Drum  [to  Pabolles],  lend  me  a  handkerchief :  So, 
I  thank  thee ;  wait  on  me  home,  I  *11  make  sport  with  thee : 
Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow: — 
If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower,  [To  Di&irA. 

Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I  '11  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  thy  honest  aid. 
Thou  kept'st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of  that  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Besolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express: 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and,  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet.  [Flourish. 

(Advancing,) 

The  king  's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done: 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won. 
That  you  express  content ;  which  we  will  pay. 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  our  parts ; 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[FxeunL 


VABIOUS    READINGS. 


**  The  mightiest  space  in  nature  fortune  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.'* 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  1.) 

The  lines  are  found  in  the  so- 
liloquy of  Helena.  In  the  third 
scene  the  Steward  tells  the  Coim- 
tess  that  he  had  overheard  Hdena; 
"  Alone  she  was,  and  did  oommii- 
nicate  to  herself  her  own  words 
to  her  own  ears.  —  Her  matter 
was,  she  loved  your  sou :  Fortune, 
she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had 
put  such  difference  betwixt  their 
two  estates."  Helena  acknow- 
ledges this  difference;  bat  in  the 
spirit  of  hope  says,  that  the  dis- 
parity of  rank  may  be  reme^ed 
by  the  equality  of  nature.  Then 
was  no  "  space  in  nature  "  to  ''in- 
tervene between  theuL** 

"  My  honour 's  at  the  stake,  which  to  defend 
I  must  produce  my  power."  (Act  II.,  Sc.  S.) 


Malone  suggested  this  reading 
in  the  place  of  the  original: — 
"  The  mightiest  space  In  forttme 

nature  brings,"  &c. 
But  Malone  added, "  I  believe  the 
text  is  right" 

The  Manuscript  Corrector  has 
the  same  transposition;  and  Mr. 
Collier  says,  "  the  meaning  is  then 
evident,  viz.  that  fortune  occa- 
sions things  that  are  hke  each 
other  to  join,  notwithstanding  the 
mightiest  space  in  nature  may  in- 
tervene between  them." 


This   is  Theobalds  alteration; 
and  of  the  Manuscript  Corrector 
also.    The  original  has — 
"  My  honour 's  at  the  stake,  which 

to  defeat/'  &c 


Farmer  and  Tyrwhitt  resisted 
the  change;  Fanner  truly  sayiqg^ 
**  The  implication  or  clause  <d  the 
sentence  (as  the  grammarians 
say)  served  for  the  antecedent— 
which  danger  to  d^feaiT 

"  I  see  that  men  make  ho^ez  in  such  affain^ 

That  we  '11  forsake  ourselves."  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  2.)    Bon. 

"  I  see  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  scene^  &c.         Maix>xi. 
''  I  see  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  suit/*  &c. 

M8,  Correeitt. 


Mr.  Collier  considers  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  original  line. 


It  is  not  likely  that  a  pinter  or 
transcriber  would  Tnig^jft  moli  a 
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"  I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in 

snch  a  tcarre^ 
now  removed. 


remarkable  word  as  icarre  for 
K€n/6  or  ami,  A  scarre  is  a  rock 
— ^and  thus,  figuratiyelj,  a  diffi> 
culty  to  be  surmouoted.  Men,  ac- 
cording to  Diana,  pretend  to  show 
how  we  can  overpass  the  obstacle, 
by  furnishing  the  ropes  by  which 
the  rock  is  to  be  climbed.  The 
original  is  very  difficult;  the  cor- 
rections very  feeble. 


GLOSSABT. 


SINGER.     Act  y.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Enter  a  gentle  Astringer." 
An  astringer  is  a  falconer.    A  gentle  astringer  was  probably 
the  head  of  the  king's  hawking  establishment,  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  as  in  England,  where  the  grand  falconer  is  a 
nobleman. 

KDKD.    Act  y.,  Sc.  3. 

"  And  boarded  her  f  the  wanton  way  of  youth." 
To  hoard  is  to  accott    It  is  used  in  this  sense  repeatedly  by 
Shakspere,  and  by  other  writeiB  of  his  day. 

aj.      Act  ly.,  Sc.  2. 

**  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid.** 

Bteerens  thinks  that  braid  here  means  crafty.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, in  his  dictionary,  considers  that  in  this  passage  it  has 
the  sense  of  violent. 

IKS.     Act  III.,  Sc.  5. 

"  And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit." 
To  broke  is  to  transact  business  for  others,  and  generally  in  an 
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eril  sense.     The  yerb  is  Beldom  used  now,  though  broker 
and  brokerage  remain. 

BuMTJSo.    Act  IL,  Sc.  5. 

"  I  took  this  lark  for  a  bunting." 

The  lark  and  the  common  bunting  greatly  resemble  oA 
other,  but  the  bunting  has  no  song. 
But.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Marry  to  each — ^but  one." 

Except  one.    See  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew/  Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

CAPnous  Am)  nniiNiBLB.    Act  I.,  Sc  8. 

"  In  this  captious  and  intenible  siere." 

Captious  is  capable  of  taking  or  receiving,  and  irUeiuble  is  i0>- 
fitted  for  retaining. 

Oessb.    Act  Y.,  Sc  8. 

''  0  nature  cesse." 

Cesse  is  cease,  and  thus  the  word  is  generally  printed,  bvt 
the  old  form  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  *  Troilus  and  Creesidi»' 
book  ii. — 

''  But  cesse  cause,  and  oeeseth  maladie." 

Company.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  8. 

''  I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company  anatomised.' 
His  company  is  the  company  he  keeps ;  his  companion. 

Embossed.    Act  III.,  Sc  6. 

"  We  have  almost  embossed  him." 
Embossed  is  probably  here  used  in  the  sense  of  exhausted, 
usually  means  swollen  in  lumps ;  in  the  old  hunting 
guage  the  weaiy  stag  was  embossed. 

Favoub.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Of  his  sweet  favour." 

Favour  is  here  used  for  countenance,  looks.    We  still  aj 
person  is  well  or  ill  fiEtvoured. 

Pine.    Act  V.,  Sc.  8. 

"  Thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evidence." 

Too  fine  is  too  full  of  finesse.    In  Bacon's  '  Apophthegmit* 
phrase  is  used  in  a  complimentary  sense,  ''  Your 
was  too  fine  for  my  Lord  Burghley." 

Fob.    Act  III.,  Sc  5. 

''  For  the  king  had  married  Imn." 
For  in  the  sense  of  because,  for  that. 

Go  TO  THE  woBLD.    Act  I.,  Sc  8.    Sco  'Measoie  for  He 
Act  II.,  Sc.  1.      • 
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HioHXB.    Act  IL,  Se.  1. 

"Let  higher  Italy." 

Higher  is  not  nsed  in  a  geographical  senfle  as  Upper  Italy,  but 
is  applied  to  the  general  dignity  of  Italy  as  descended  from 
ancient  Borne.  ^ 

HOODMAN.     Act  IT.,  Sc.  8. 

**  Hoodman  comeB." 

The  game  of  blindman's  buff,  to  which  this  is  an  allusion,  was 
formerly  called  hoodman  blind. 

Inoaoed.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  8. 

"I  stood  ingag^d." 

Jngaged  we  think  signifies  pledged,  engaged,  to  the  lady, 
though  Malone  belieyes  tfaiat  it  has  the  sense  of  unengaged, 
as  ii]]babitable  is  used  for  uninhabitable. 

John  DBxnc.    Act  IIL,  Sc.  6. 

"  If  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment" 

According  to  Holinshed,  ''Tom  Drum's  entertainment,''  was 
*'<  to  hale  a  man  in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both 
the  shoulders." 


LXAGXTSB.     Act  III.,  Sc.  6. 

''  Into  the  leaguer  of  the  adyersaries." 
Leaguer  is  from  the  Qerman  lager,  a  camp. 

liUBTTOK.     Act  IL,  Sc.  8. 

"  Lustick,  as  the  Dntehman  says." 
Ltutick  (spelt  lustig)  is  Dutch  for  merry^  cheeifhl,  yigorous. 

HONABOH.     Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"And  you,  monarch." 

Monarch  is  here  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  an  Italian  commonly 
called  the  Monarch,  who  figured  in  London  about  1580,  who 
was  possessed  of  the  notion  that  he  was  soyereign  of  the 
world.  He  is  also  alluded  to  in  'Loye's  Labour's  Lost/ 
Act  lY.,  Sc.  1,  "  A  phantasm,  a  monarcho." 

Hood.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Muddied  in  fortune's  mood." 

Mood  is  caprice,  Warburton  changed  the  word  to  moat^ 
which  is  the  common  reading. 

KSXT  WAT.     Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

*'  I  speak  the  truth  the  next  way." 
The  next  way  is  the  nearest  way. 

OEDnrABnES.    Act  IL,  Sc.  8. 

"  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,  to  be  a  pretty  fellow." 
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The  time  occupied  by  two  ordinaries  (or  dinners)  at  the 
table ;  i.  e.  for  little  more  than  a  day. 

Passaob.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  0,  that  had  !  how  sad  a  passage  't  is  ! " 
PoMoge  is  what  passes.    This  nse  of  the  word  is  now  littk 
known,  though  we  still  speak  of  a  passage  of  an  aatluic> 
Modem  writers  substitute  for  it  event  and  drcumstoM, 
words  that  do  not  convey  the  same  impression. 

Pbofbssion.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession." 
Her  prqfeaeion  is  what  she  professes,  her  declaration  of  porpoae, 

QUABT  d'bou.    Act  IV.,  Sc  8. 
"  For  a  quart  d'ecn  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvatioiL' 
The  quart  d'ecu  was  a  piece  of  French  money,  the  fourtli  ptrt 
of  a  gold  crown.    It  was  sometimes  written  cardeoue* 

Removbs.    Act  Y.,  Sc.  8. 

'*  For  four  or  fire  removes." 
The  reinovea  are  the  stages  on  her  journey. 

RuFV.    Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"Mend  the  ruff,  and  sing." 
The  top  of  the  loose  boot  which  turned  over  was  called  tk 
ruff  or  ruffle.    Ben  Jonson  has  the  latter  word  in  'EreiT 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  "  One  of  the  rowells  catch'd  holi 
of  the  ruffle  of  my  boot*' 

SoABBB.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a  scane." 

A  gcarre  or  scar  is  a  steep  or  precipitous  rock.   Phillips,  in.  Ui 

'  World  of  Words,'  says  that  scar,  in  this  sense,  is  the  aog^ 

of  the  name  of  Scarborough. 

Sbabon.    Act  I.,  Sc  1. 

"  'T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in.' 

To  season  is  to  make  savoury,  to  preserve.  Malone  has  o^ 
jected  to  the  metaphor  as  being  vulgar,  but  it  is  cikai  vmi 
by  Shakspere,  and  he  has  the  authority  of  Holy  WiiW  '^'* 
are  the  salt  of  the  eartL" 

Sbason.    Act  Y.,  Sc  8. 

''I  am  not  a  day  of  season." 

A  day  of  season  is  a  seasonable  day.    Sunshine  and  hail 
a  day  out  of  season. 

Staqgxbs.    Act  IL,  Sc.  8. 

"  Into  the  staggers." 
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This  is  not  an  allusion  to  the  disease  so  called  in  horses,  though 
Dr.  Johnson  supposed  it  was,  but  is  used  to  express  uncer- 
tainty, insecurity.  In  'C^^beline'  Posthumus  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense: — 

"Whence  come  these  staggers  on  me V 

Stain.    Actl.,  Sc.  1. 

''You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you." 
Some  tincture,  some  slight  mark. 

SnUi-FEEBINO.     Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"More  the  still-peering  air.* 
StSlpeering  is  appearing  still,  quiet. 

SaGOEsnoNs.    Act  III.,  Sc.  5. 

"  A  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions." 
Suggegtione  are  ill  counsels,  temptations. 

Table.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"In  our  heart's  table.'' 

Tcibie  is  the  surface,  the  tablet,  on  which  a  picture  is  painted, 
and  thence  used  for  tiie  picture  itselfl 

Toll.    Act  V.,  Sc.  8. 

"  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  this." 

The  payment  of  the  toll  at  a  £Edr  or  market  was  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  a  sale.  Lafeu  will  get  rid  of  Bertram  by  toll 
and  sale.    The  custom  is  described  in  Hudibras : — 

**  Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what 't  were  sold  for, 
And  in  the  open  market  toll'd  for." 

The  FmE  's  the  obown.    Act  IT.,  Sc  4.    From  the  Latin,  "Jinia 
coronat  opw" 

Tbiok.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

**  Of  eyery  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour." 

Trick  is  more  than  once  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of 
peculiarity.    So  in  *  Eling  John :  * — 

"  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-Lion*s  fEtce." 

And  also  in  Lear. 

UWHAPPT.     Act  IV.,  Sc.  4. 

"  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy." 
Unhappy  is  here  unlucky,  mischievous. 

VALiDnT.    Art  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity.' 
VaiidUy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  value. 
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Ward.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

"  To  whom  I  am  now  in  ward." 

Under  the  old  feudal  tenures  the  heirs  of  great  estates  were 
the  king's  wards,  and  a  profit  was  made  of  them.  In  Eng- 
land there  was  a  Court  of  Wards,  which  was  not  abolished 
till  1658. 

What  do  tou  oall  thibbbI    Act  II.,  Sc.  1.    This  is  equivalent  to 
WluU  d*ye  caUit  ? 

Whitb  death.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

''  Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek." 
The  paleness  of  death. 


PLOT    AND    CHAEAOTEES. 


Db.  Fabmer  says  that  the  story  of  'All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well'  "came  immediately  tp  Shakspere  from  Painter's 
*Giletta  of  Narbon.'"  Painter's  'Palace  of  Pleasure'  was 
printed  in  1575  ;  and  no  doubt  Shakspei*e  was  familiar  with 
the  book.  But  we  yet  have  to  learn  that  Shakspere  was  not 
familiar  with  the  Italian  writers,  who  were  as  commonly 
read  by  the  educated  classes  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  the  French  writers  are  read  now. 
Whether  received  by  him  directly  or  indirectly,  the  story 
came  from  Boccaccio.  Shakspere  has  made  the  character  of 
Helena  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  by  representing 
her  solely  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  good  Countess, 
whose  character  is  a  creation  of  his  own ;  in  the  novel  she 
is  rich,  and  is  surrounded  with  suitors.  After  her  marriage 
and  desertion  by  her  husband,  Giletta  returns  to  the  country 
of  her  lord,  and  governs  it  in  his  absence  with  all  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  Helena  is  still  a  dependant  upon  her  kind 
friend  and  mother.  The  main  incidents  of  the  story  are 
the  same ;  the  management,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
comic  characters,  belongs  to  Shakspere. 

Hazlitt's  spirited  character  of  Boccaccio  as  a  writer  in- 
cludes a  notice  of  this  comedy: — "The  story  of  'All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,'  and  of  several  others  of  Shakspere's 
plays,  is  taken  from  Boccaccio.  The  poet  has  dramatised 
the  original  novel  with  great  skill  and  comic  spirit,  and  has 
preserved  all  the  beauty  of  character  and  sentiment  without 
improving  upon  it,  which  was  impossible.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  Boccaccio's  serious  pieces  a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an  exqui- 
site refinement  of  sentiment,  which  is  hardly  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  prose-writer  whatever.     Justice  has  not  been 
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done  him  by  the  world.  He  has  in  general  passed  for  i 
mere  narrator  of  lascivious  tales,  or  idle  jests.  This  cbi- 
racter  probably  originated  in  his  obnoxious  attacks  on  & 
monks,  and  has  been  kept  up  by  the  grossness  of  maddiHi, 
who  revenged  their  own  want  of  refinement  on  Boccacdo, 
and  only  saw  in  his  writings  what  suited  the  coarseness  d 
their  own  tastes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  has  carried  sea- 
timent  of  every  kind  to  its  very  highest  purity  and  perfec- 
tion. By  sentiment  we  would  here  understarifd  the  habitaal 
workings  of  some  one  powerful  feeling,  where  the  heat 
reposes  almost  entirely  upon  itself,  without  the  violent  ex- 
citement of   opposing  duties,  or  untoward   circomstances. 

The  epithet  of  divine  was  well  bestowed  on  ^ 

great  painter  of  the  human  heart.  The  invention  implied  in 
his  different  tales  is  immense  ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  M 
it  is  all  his  own.  He  probably  availed  himself  of  all  thi 
common  traditions  which  were  floating  in  his  time,  td 
which  he  was  the  first  to  appropriate.  Homer  appears  tl« 
most  original  of  all  authors — ^probably  for  no  other  re«a» 
than  that  we  can  trace  the  plagiarism  no  &rther." 

Many  of  the  plots  of  Shakspere  are  thus  founded  upa 
stories  which  are  the  common  property  of  mankind,  whetbs 
they  reached  him  through  the  Itahan  novelists,  or  were  ^ 
rived  from  sources  now  unknown.  It  was  his  peculiar  attS' 
bute  to  make  these  traditional  narratives  thoroughly  m 
own,  by  the  most  artistical  treatment.  What  was  obscnl 
he  rendered  clear ;  what  was  gross  he  refined.  He  ga* 
distinctive  features  to  characters  that  had  previously  po» 
sessed  no  marked  lineaments.  He  brought  wit  and  humrt 
into  immediate  contact  with  sentiment ;  and  he  strengtheaN 
and  purified  sentiment  by  his  all-pervading  philosophy.  1 
would  be  unjust  and  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  coiiij* 
rison  of  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  Boccaw 
and  by  Shakspere ;  but  we  can  scarcely  assent  to  Hi 
opinion,  that  he  has  preserved  all  the  beauty  of  ch 
and  sentiment  of  the  original  novel  without  im 
upon  it. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  comedy  lies  in  Helena. 
Jameson  says,  **  All  the  circumstances  and  details  with 
Helena   is   surrouLded   are   shocking  to  our  feelingS) 
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wounding  to  our  delicacy ;  and  yet  the  beauty  of  the  cha- 
racter is  made  to  triumph  over  all."  Shakspere  first  displays 
her  sensibility  and  her  secret  passion — the  same  sensibility 
and  secret  love  as  in  his  Viola: — 

"It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me." 

In  her  confession  to  the  Countess  we  first  see  the  moral 
energy,  the  "wisdom  and  constancy,"  which  carry  her  through 
a  great  purpose: — 

"  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be." 

The  orphan  child  of  the  physician  has  a  shadowy  hope 
4fhat  in  the  remedy  for  the  French  King's  malady  which  her 
father  has  bequeathed  her,  msty  be  found  the  means  of  her 
advancement,  and  the  recompense  of  her  ambitious  love. 
The  force  of  her  will  carries  her  through  all  difl&culties,  even 
through  the  greatest — the  compromise  of  her  feminine  deh- 
cacy.  When  she  has  avowed  her  preference  for  Bertram, 
she  wiU  carry  forward  that  avowal  to  its  consequences.  She 
will  not  "  blush  out  the  remainder  of  her  Hfe,"  Never  was 
so  dangerous  a  position  surmounted,  without  the  loss  of 
respect  and  sympathy. 

The  character  of  Bertram  is  one  which  commands  no 
sympathy.  But  Johnson  has  somewhat  undervalued  him: 
"  I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble 
without  generosity,  and  young  without  truth ;  who  marries 
Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profligate:  when  she 
is  dead  by  his  unkindness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second 
maniage:  is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged, 
defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  is  dismissed  to  happiness." 
Johnson  has  not  sufficiently  allowed  for  the  conventional 
circumstances  by  which  Bertram  was  surrounded.  The 
pride  of  birth  has  never  allowed  him  to  see  the  merits 
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of  Helena,  except  in  the  relation  she  bore  to  his  mother  m 
a  humble  friend  and  dependant.  He  does  not  marry  her  m 
a  coward ;  he  marries  her  reluctantly  at  the  command  of  his 
liege  lord.  His  profligacy  is  the  licence  of  the  camp  and 
the  court.  If  he  is  ultimately  "  dismissed  to  happiness,"  we 
are  reconciled  to  the  forgiveness  which  he  has  obtained,  be- 
cause we  are  sure  that  through  his  punishment  Helena 
would  have  been  doubly  punished.  Improbable  and  unplea- 
sant as  are  the  incidents  by  which  the  ardent  hope  of 
Helena  is  accomplished,  it  would  not  have  consisted  with 
our  sympathy  for  her  that  Bertram  should  have  been  dis- 
gracedy  and  she  condemned  to  a  life-long  divorce.  There  is 
much  that  is  rash,  and  cruel,  and  licentious  in  Bertram,  but 
there  is  no  incurable  meanness  that  would  make  Helena 
more  miserable  in  their  union  than  their  separation. 

"  In  this  piece,"  says  Schlegel,  "  age  is  exhibited  to  sin- 
gular advantage:  the  plain  honesty  of  the  King,  the  good- 
natured  impetuosity  of  old  Lafeu,  the  maternal  indulgence 
of  the  Countess  to  Helena's  love  of  her  son,  seem  all,  as  it 
were,  to  vie  with  each  othef  in  endeavours  to  conquer  the 
arrogance  of  the  young  Count."  It  is  the  admiration  of 
these  for  Helena  that  makes  us  understand  the  nobleness  of 
her  character,  carrying  ou^  her  self-will  almost  without  sd- 
fishness ;  "  tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  impressions,"  and  ^ 
preserving  "an  immoveable  heart  amidst  even  the  mort 
imperious  causes  of  subduing  emotion." 

"  Shakspere,"  says  Steevens,  "  is  indebted  to  the  noTd 
only  for  a  few  leading  circumstances  in  the  graver  parts  d 
the  piece.  The  comic  business  appears  to  be  entirely  of  hs 
own  formation."  The  great  character  of  the  comic  businesi 
is  PaioUes.  According  to  Johnson,  "  Parolles  is  a  boasttf 
and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been  the  sport  of  the  stij^ 
but  perhaps  never  raised  more  laughter  or  contempt  than  i» 
the  hands  of  Shakspere."  This  is  true.  But  how  mistake 
is  Johuson  when,  in  a  note  upon  the  same  character,  he  saj^ 
"  Parolles  has  many  of  the  lineaments  of  Falstaff,  and  seen* 
to  be  the  character  which  Shakspere  delighted  to  draw,  a  w- 
low  that  had  more  wit  than  virtue."  Ukici  calls  him  "  ^ 
little  appendix  of  the  great  Falstaff."     Schlegel  saya,"F*^ 
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staff  has  thrown  ParoUes  into  the  shade.'*  We  cannot  under- 
stand these  comparisons  between  the  two  characters.  Helena 
has  drawn  the  character  of  Piux)lles  much  more  justly : — 

*^  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward: 
Yet  these  flz'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind." 


PERSONS  BEPBESSKTEDl 


Omino,  Dvk$  nS  lUyrkt. 
Appears,  Aet  L  bc  1 ;  bo.  4.    Act  IL  ic.  4.    Act  Y.  ws.  !• 

SniBTiAir,  a  potmg  ffmUUmain,  bnthtr  to  Viola. 

Appears,  Act  II.  bc.  1.    Act  III.  bc.  3.    Act  lY.  sc  1 ;  bo.  S. 

Act  Y.  BO.  1. 

Ahtovio,  a  sea-eaptain,  friend  to  SebaBtian. 
Appears,  Act  IL  bo.  1.    Act  m.  bc.  3;  bc  4.    Act  Y.  bc.  1. 

A  Sea-Oaptain,>WtiM{  to  Yiola. 
Appears,  Act  I.  bc.  2. 

YALKmsi,  a  gemUeman  attending  on  tke  Duke. 
Appears,  Act  I.  bc  1;  bc  4. 

Cuuo,  a  genUmnan  attending  on  the  Duke. 
Appears,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  bo.  4.    Act  II.  sc.  4. 

Si&  ToBT  Bbloh,  vneU  to  Ofiyia. 

Appears,  Act  I.  bc.  3 ;  bc  5.    Act  II.  bo.  3;  bc  5. 
Act  III.  BC  1;  BC.  2;  BC  4.    Act  lY.  bc  1;  bc  2.    Act  Y.  bc  1. 

Sib  AxnmMW  Aaui-OHiBK. 

[ppears.  Act  I.  bc  3.    Act  11.  bo.  3;  bc  5.    Act  III.  bc.  1 ;  bc  2;  bc  4. 

Act  lY.  BC  1.     Act  Y.  BC  1. 

Malyouo,  steward  to  Olivia. 

Appears,  Aet  I.  bc  5.    Act  II.  bc.  2;  bc  3;  bc  5.    Act  IIL  bc  4. 

Act  lY.  BC  2.    Act  Y.  BC  1. 
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Fabian,  tenant  to  Olivia. 

Appeart,  Act  II.  8C.  5.     Act  III.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Act  y.  8C.  1. 

Clown,  MToant  to  Oliyia. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc  3 ;  sc  4.    Act  III.  sc.  1. 
Act  IV.  sc.  I ;   sc.  2.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Olivia,  a  rich  Ck>nnte8s. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  5.     Act  III.  sc.  I ;  sc.  4.     Act  IV.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

Act.  V.  ac.  1. 

Viola,  in  love  vriA  the  Duke. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2;  sc.  4;  sc.  5.     Act  II.  sc.  2;  sc.  4. 
Act  III.  sc.  1;  sc.  4.     Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Maria,  Olivia*^  woman. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  6.     Act  II.  sc.  3 ;  sc.  6. 
Act  III.  sc.  I ;  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4.    Act  IV.  sc  2. 

Lords,  Priests,  Ba/Oorsy  Officers,  Musicians,  and  other  attendants, 
SCENE, — A  OiTT  IN  Illtkia;  and  thb  Ssa-ooabt  nkak  it. 


This  Comedy  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623.  The  text 
is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes ;  and  the  order  of  these  has  been  nndia- 
turbed  in  the  modem  editions.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  manifest 
typogpraphical  errors,  the  original  oopj  is  remarkably  correct. 


TWELFTH    NIGHT; 

* 

OB, 

WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  the  Duke'«  Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  Lords;  Musicians  attending. 

Duke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again; — it  had  a  dying  fall: 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. — ^Enough ;  no  more ; 
'T  is  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresU  art  thou  1 
That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soe'er, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fismcy, 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

Cur.  "Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Duke.  What,  Curio? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have: 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
(Methought  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence,) 
That  instant  was  I  tum'd  into  a  hart; 
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And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 

E'er  since  pursue  me. — How  now?  what  news  from  her? 

E)iter  Valentine. 

Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer: 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine:  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 
And  lasting,  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  0,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her!  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 
Those  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiU'd, 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  self  king! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers.  [ExewL 

SCENE  11,-— The  Seorcoagt. 

Enter  Viola,  Captain,  cmd  Sailors, 

Vio.  "What  country,  friends,  is  this? 

Cap.  This  is  Illyriaj  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Llyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he  is  not  drown'd: — ^What  think  you,  sailors  I 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  0  my  poor  brother!  and  so,  perchance,  may  he  be 

Cap.  True,  madam ;  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
"When  you,  and  those  poor  number  sav'd  with  you. 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast^  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea; 
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Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so,  there 's  gold: 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
"Wtereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom, 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here? 

Cap.  a  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 

Vio.  "What  is  his  name? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor,  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late : 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence ; 
And  then  't  was  fresh  in  murmur,  (as,  you  know, 
What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of,) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  a  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love. 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  sight 
And  company  of  men. 

Vio.  O,  that  I  serv'd  that  lady: 

And  might  not  be  deliver'd  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  ocdasion  mellow 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  k*nd  of  suit. 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain ; 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  prithee,  and  I  '11  pay  thee  bounteously. 
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Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I  '11  serve  this  duke; 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him, 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  c0ji  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service, 
^yhat  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I  '11  be; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Yio.  I  thank  thee :  Lead  me  on.  [EjxuwL 

SCENE  UL—A  Room  in  Olivia'*  House, 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Mabia. 

Sib  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the  death 
of  her  brother  thus?     I  am  sure  care 's  an  enemy  to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier 
o'  nights;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to 
your  ill  hours. 

Sib  To.  Why,  let  her  e^jcept  before  excepted. 

Mab.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the 
modest  limits  of  order. 

Sib  To.  Confine  ?  I  '11  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I  am: 
these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so  be  these 
boots  too ;  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  themselves  in  their 
own  straps. 

Mab.  That  quafi&ng  and  drinking  will  undo  you :  I  heard 
my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish  knight,  thift 
you  brought  in  one  night  here,  to  be  her  wooer. 

SmTo.  Who?  Su:  Andrew  Ag'ie-cheek? 

Mab.  Ay,  he. 

Sib  To.  He  's  as  tall  a  man  as  any 's  in  lUyria. 

Mab.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose? 

Snt  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mab.  Ay,  but  he  '11  have  but  a  year  in  all  these  ducats; 
he 's  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 

SiB  To.  Fie,  that  you  '11  say  so  I  he  plays  o'  the  viol-de- 
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gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for  word 
without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed,  almost  natural:  for  besides  that 
lie 's  a  fool,  he 's  a  great  quarreller ;  and  but  that  he  hath  the 
gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in  quaiTelling,  't  is 
thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift 
of  a  grave. 

Sib  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels  and  subtractors 
that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he  *s  drunk  nightly  in  your 
company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece:  1 11  drink  to 
her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat,  and  drink  in 
Illyria.  He  's  a  coward  and  a  coystril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece  till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top. 
What)  wench?  Castiliano-vulgo ;  for  here  comes  sir  Andrew 
Ague-face. 

Enter  8vr  Andbxw  Agub-gheise:. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch!  how  now,  sir  Toby  Belch! 

Sib  To.  Sweet  sir  Andrew ! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What's  that? 
'       Sir  To.  My  niece's  chambermaid. 

Sir  And.  Gbod  mistress  Accost^  I  desiire  better  acquaint- 
ance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Qood  Mstress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight;  accost  is,  front  her,  board 
her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in  this 
compauy.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so,  sir  Andrew,  'would  thou 
mightst  never  draw  sword  again. 
»         Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might  never 
draw  sword  again.     Fair  lady,  do  you  think  you  have  fools 
in  hand? 
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Mab.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sib  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here 's  my  hani' 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free:  I  pray  you,  bring  yoar 
hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sib  Am).  Wherefore,  sweetheart?  what's  your  metaphor! 

Mab.  It 's  dry,  sir. 

Sib  And.  Why,  I  think  so;  I  am  not  such  an  ass  bail 
can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest? 

Mar.  a  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  fiill  of  them? 

Mab.  Ay,  sir;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends:  many, 
now  I  let  go  your  hand  I  am  barren.  lExit  Maua. 

Sib  To.  0  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary:  When  did 
I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sm  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  yoa  m 
canary  put  me  down :  Methinks  sometimes  I  have  no  matt 
wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary  man  has:  but  I  ami 
great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  ini 

Sib  To.  No  question. 

Sm  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I  'd  foi swear  it.  1 11  nil 
home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoy,  my  dear  knight? 

Sm  And.  What  is  pcrif/rquoy?  do  or  not  do?  I  wouU  1 
had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing 
dancing,  and  bear-baiting:  0,  had  I  but  followed  the  aria! 

Sm  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

Sm  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not  curl  l^ 
nature. 

Sm  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does 't  not? 

Sm  To.  Excellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff;  aodi 
hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her  legs,  and 
it  off. 

Sm  And.  'Faith,  I'll  home  to-morrow,   sir  Toby; 
niece  will  not  be  seen ;  or,  if  she  be,  it 's  four  to  one  she 
none  of  me :  the  count  himself,  here  hard  by,  woes  her. 

Sir  To.  She  '11  none  o'  the  count ;  she  '11  not  match 
her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit;  I  have  hi 
her  swear  it.     Tut,  there 's  life  in  't,  man. 

Sm  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.     I  am  a  fellow  o' 
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strangest  mind  i'  the  world;  I  delight  in  masques  and  revela 
sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight  1 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under 
the  degree  of  my  betters ;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with 
an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  ft  galliard,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to 't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply  as 
strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  wherefore  have 
these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them?  are  they  like  to  take  dust, 
like  mistress  Mall's  picture?  why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church 
in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk 
should  be  a  jig;  I  would  not  so  much  as  make  water  but  in 
a  sink-a-pace.  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide 
virtues  in?  I  did  think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy 
leg  it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  't  is  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a 
damask-coloured  stock.     Shall  we  set  about  some  revels? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  bom  under 
Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus?  that's  sides  and  heai*t. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see  thee 
caper:  ha!  higher:  ha,  ha! — excellent!  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Eoom  in  the  Duke'«  Palace, 

Enter  Valentinb],  and  Viola  in  mavCi  attire, 

Val.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you, 
Oesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced;  he  hath  known 
you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence,  that 
you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  bis  love :  Is  he  in- 
coDstant,  sir,  in  his  favoiu^? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 
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Enter  Duke,  Cubio,  and  Attendants, 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho? 

Vio.  Od  your  attendance,  my  lord ;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  aU ;  I  have  unclasp*d 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul: 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her; 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors. 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow, 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord. 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord;  what  then? 

Duke.  0,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith; 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man :  Diana*s  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  oi'gan,  shrill  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  j^air: — Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him; 
All,  if  you  will;  for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company: — Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I  'U  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady:  yet  [aside],  a  barful  strife! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 
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SCENE  v.— ^  Boom  in  Olivia'*  House. 

Enter  Maria  and  CIowd. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I  will 
not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter,  in  way  of 
thy  excuse :  my  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world 
needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  a  good  lenten  answer:  I  can  tell  thee  where  that 
saying  was  born,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  1 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  iu 
your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it;  and  those 
that  are  fools  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged,  for  being  so  long  absent; 
or,  to  be  turned  away :  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to 
you? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage ;  and, 
for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then? 

Clo.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break  the  other  will  hold ;  or,  if  both 
break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith ;  very  apt !  Well,  go  thy  way ;  if 
sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of 
Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that ;  here  comes  my 
lady:  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were  best  [Eant, 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvolio. 

Clo.  Wit,  an  't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling! 
Those  wits  that  think  they  have  thee  do  very  oft  prove  fools ; 
and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man . 
For  what  says  Quinapalus?  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a 
foolish  wit. — God  bless  thee,  lady! 

Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 
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Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows?     Take  away  the  lady. 
Ou.  Go  to,  you  're  a  dry  fool ;  I  *11  no  more  of  you ;  besides, 
you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel 
will  amend :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink, — ^then  is  the  fool  noi 
dry;  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself, — if  he  mend,  he 
is  no  longer  dishonest;  if  he  cannot,  let  the  botcher  meod 
him :  Anything  that 's  mended  is  but  patched :  virtue  that 
transgresses  is  but  patched  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is 
but  patched  with  virtue:  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will 
serve,  so;  if  it  will  not.  What  remedy?  As  there  is  no  true 
cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty's  a  flower: — the  lady  bade 
take  away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 
Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 
Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree! — Lady,  CueiiU\u 
Tion  facit  monachtim;  that 's  as  much  to  say  as,  I  wear  not 
motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove 
you  a  fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it? 
Clo.  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 
Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechise  you  for  it>  madonna :    Good  mj 
mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OiJ.  "Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  '11  'bide  yoar 
proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mourn 'st  thou? 
Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 
Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 
Ou.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 
Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your  brothel 
soul  being  in  heaven. — Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he  laft 
mend? 

Mal.  Yes ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake 
Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the 
fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the 
increasing  your  foUy !     Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I 
fox ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  twopence  that 
are  no  fooL 
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Oli.  How  say  70U  to  that,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  I  m&rvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a  barren 
rascal:  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an  ordinary 
fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now, 
he  'b  out  of  his  guard  already ;  unless  you  laugh  and  minister 
occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest  I  take  these  wise 
men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than 
the  fools*  zanies. 

Ou.  0,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste  with 
a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of 
free  disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird-bolts  that  you 
deem  cannon-bullets:  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool, 
though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known 
discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  lor  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools! 

Be-enter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman  much 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Oli.  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam ;  't  is  a  fair  young  man,  and  well 
attended. 

Ou.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Ou.  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you ;  he  speaks  nothing  but 
madman:  Fie  on  him!  [Eant  Maria.]  Go  you,  Malvolio:  if 
it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home;  what 
you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [Exit  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir, 
how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest 
son  should  be  a  fool;  whose  skullJove  cram  with  brains! 
for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak  pia 
mater 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is  he  at  the 
gate,  cousin? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

VOL.  V.  "BV 
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Oli.  a  gentleman!  what  gentleman? 
Sm  To.  'T  is  a  gentleman  here — ^A  plague  of  these  pickle- 
herrings! — ^How  now,  sot? 
Clo.  Good  sir  Toby, — 
Ou.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by  this 

lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery!  I  defy  lechery:  There 's  one  at  the  gatt 

Oli.  Ay,  marry;  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not;  give 
me  faith,  say  I.     Well,  it 's  all  one.  [Esit, 

Oli.  What 's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool. 

Clo.  Like  a  drowned  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madmian:  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool;  the  second  mads  him; 
and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  crowner,  and  let  him  sit  o'  my 
coz  ;  for  he 's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he 's  drowned:  gc^ 

look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna;  and  the  fool  shall  look 
to  the  madman.  [Exit  CIovfil 

He-enter  Malvoiio. 

Mal.  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak  with 
you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick ;  he  takes  on  him  to  under- 
stand so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you:  I 
told  him  you  were  asleep;  he  seems  to  have  a  foreknowledgs 
of  that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  Whal 
is  to  \)e  said  to  him,  lady?  he  's  fortified  against  any  denial 

Oli.  Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mal.  He  has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he  'U  stand  at  ywr 
door  like  a  sheriff's  post,  and  be  the  supporter  of  a  be«3b> 
but  he  'U  speak  with  you. 

Oli.  What  kind  of  man  is  he? 

Mal.  Why,  of  mankind. 

Ou.  What  manner  of  man? 

Mat..  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he  '11  speak  with  you,  will  ytn, 

or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage,  and  years,  is  he? 

Mal.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  't  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codia|| 
when  't  is  almost  an  apple:  't  is  with  him  in  staixding 
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between  boy  and  man.  He  is  very  well  favoured,  and  he 
speaks  very  shrewishly ;  one  would  think  his  mother's  milk 
were  scarce  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach:  Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mal.  Qentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Exit. 

Be-enter  Maria. 

Oll  Give  me  my  veil:  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
We  '11  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  ? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  Jier :  Your  will  ? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable  beauty,  I 
pray  you  tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I  never 
saw  her:  I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away  my  speech;  for, 
besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  con  it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn;  I 
am  very  comptible,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Oll  Whence  came  you,  sir? 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and  that 
question  's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give  me 
modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  that  I 
may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian  1 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by  the  very  fangs 
of  malice  I  swear  I  am  not  that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady 
of  the  house? 

Oll  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp  yourself; 
for  what  is  yours  to  bestow  is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But 
this  is  from  my  commission :  I  will  on  with  ray  speecli  in 
your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in 't :  I  forgive  you  the 
praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it.  and  't  is  poetical. 

Oll  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned;  I  pray  you,  keep 
it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates;  and  allowed 
your  approach,  i-ather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you. 
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If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief: 
't  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me  to  make  one  in  so  skip- 
ping a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little  longer. 
— ^Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady. 

Oli.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver,  whoi 
the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.     Speak  your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture  of 
war,  no  taxation  of  homage ;  I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hand: 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you?  what  would 
you? 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appeared  in  me,  have  1 
learned  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and  what  1 
would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead:  to  your  ears,  divinitj; 
to  any  other's,  profanation. 

On.  Give  us  the  place  alone :  we  will  hear  this  divinitj. 
[Exit  Maria.]  Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

On.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of  it 
Where  lies  your  text? 

Vio.  In  Orsino's  bosom? 

On.  In  his  bosom  ?    In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his  heart 

Oli.  0, 1  have  read  it;  it  is  heresy.  Have  you  no  moK 
to  say? 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  nego- 
tiate with  my  face?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text:  but  »e 
will  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  picture.  [ Cnveiling] 
Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present :  Is  *t  not  «ti 
done? 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  alL 

Oli.  'T  is  in  grain,  sir;  't  will  endure  wind  and  weatbei; 

Vio.  *T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  ai-e  the  cruell'st  she  alive, 
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If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oll  0,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I  will  give  out 
divers  schedules  of  my  beauty:  It  shall  be  inventoried;  and 
every  particle,  and  utensil,  labelled  to  my  will:  as,  item,  two 
lips  indifferent  red ;  item,  two  gray  eyes,  with  lids  to  them ; 
item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent 
hither  to  praise  me? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are:  you  are  too  proud; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you;  0,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompensed,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oll  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot  love  him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  di^ulg'd,  free,  leam'd,  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame. 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

On.  Why,  what  would  you? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate> 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love. 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !  0,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

On.  You  might  do  much:    What  is  your  parentage 
Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well: 
I  am  a  gentleman. 
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On.  Get  you  to  your  lord ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  weU : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains:  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady ;  keep  your  purse ; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love: 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  he 
Plac'd  in  contempt!  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [Exit, 

Oli.  What  is  your  parentage? 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman." — I  '11  be  sworn  thou  art ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  Hmbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon: — Not  too  fast: — soft!  soft? 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague? 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be.-— 
What,  ho,  Malvolio  !^- 

Be-enter  Malvouo.  « 

Mal.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

OiiL  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
The  county's  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I,  or  not ;  tell  him,  I  '11  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes ;  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I  '11  give  him  reasons  for 't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

MaIi.  Madam,  I  will.  [EoL 

Ou.  I  do  I  know  not  what :  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force:  Ourselves  we  do  not  owe; 
What  is  decreed  must  be;  and  be  this  so !  [Exit 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  Seorcoast.  v 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not  that  I  go 
with  you? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no:  my  stars  shine  darkly  over 
me:  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper 
your?;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of  you  your  leave  that  I  may 
bear  my  evils  alone:  It  were  a  bad  recompense  for  your 
love  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you  are  bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir;  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere 
extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch 
of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am 
willing  to  keep  in ;  therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the 
rather  to  express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me  then, 
Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called  Rodorigo; 
my  father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom  I  know 
you  have  heard  of :  he  left  behind  him,  myself  and  a  sister, 
both  bom  in  an  hour.  If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased, 
'would  we  had  so  ended !  but  you,  sir,  altered  that ;  for  some 
hour  before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my 
sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day! 

Seb.  a  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resembled 
me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful:  but,  though  I 
could  not,  with  such  estimable  wonder,  overfar  believe  that, 
yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her, — she  bore  a  mind  that 
envy  could  not  but  call  fair:  she  is  drowned  already,  sir, 
with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remembrance 
again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  0,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant.  If  you  will  not  murther  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be 
your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  tmdo  what  you  have  done,  that  is, 
till  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not.     Fare  ye 
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well  at  once:  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness;  and  I  am  yet 
so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that  upon  the  least  occa- 
sion more,  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to 
the  count  Orsino's  court :  farewell.  [ExU. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [Exit 

SCENE  II.— A  Street, 

Enter  Viola;  Malvolio  fcllomng, 

Mal.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess  Olivia? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since 
arrived  but  hither. 

Mal.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir;  you  might  have 
saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself.  She 
adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  despe- 
rate assurance  she  will  none  of  him:  And  one  thing  more; 
that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affiun, 
unless  it  be  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this.  Receive 
it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me.     1 11  none  of  it. 

Mal.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her;  and  her 
will  is  it  should  be  so  returned:  if  it  be  worth  stooping  for, 
there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it. 

[EsiL 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  What  means  this  lady? 
Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much 
That,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man: — If  it  be  so,  (as  't  is,) 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
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How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 

In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms! 

Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we ; 

For,  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be. 

How  will  this  fadge?     My  master  loves  her  dearly: 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him 

And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me: 

What  will  become  of  this  ?     As  I  am  man, 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ! 

As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day ! 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe! 

0  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I; 

It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [Exit, 

SCENE  m,—A  Boom  in  Olivia'a  ff<nue. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  cmd  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sib  To.  Approach,  sir  Andrew:  not  to  be  a-bed  after  mid- 
night is  to  be  up  betimes;  and  dihundo  awrgerey  thou 
know'stj — 

Sib  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not:  but  I  know,  to 
be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion ;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  can : 
To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early :  so 
that,  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes. 
Do  not  our  lives  consist  of  the  four  elements? 

Sib  And.  Taith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it  rather  con- 
sists of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sib  To.  Thou  *rt  a  scholar;  let  us  therefore  eat  and  drinks 
— ^Marian,  I  say! — a  stoop  of  wine! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sib  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 
Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts?    Did  you  never  see  the  pic- 
ture of  we  three  ? 

Sib  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let 's  have  a  catch. 

Sib  And.  By  my  trqth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast. 

1  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg;  and  so 
sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast' 
in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest  of 
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Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus ;  't  was  very  good,  i'  faith.  I  sent  thee  sixpence  for 
thy  lemao :  Hadst  it  ? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity ;  for  Malvolio's  nose  is 
no  whipstock :  My  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and  the  Myrmi- 
dons are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling,  when 
all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  let 's  have 
a  song. 

Sir  And.  There 's  a  testril  of  me  too ;  if  one  knight  give 
a 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good 
life? 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

Song. 

Clo.     O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
0,  stay  and  hear ;  your  true  love  's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low: 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting. 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.     What  is  love  ?  't  is  not  hereafter ; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 

Youth  's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  coni 
But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?    Shall  we 
the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  souls  ortfc' 
one  weaver?  shall  we  do  that? 
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Sib  And.  An  you  love  me,  let  *s  do  't :  I  am  dog  at  a 
catch. 

Clo.  By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain :  let  our  catch  be,  "  Thou  knave." 

Clo.  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight  ?  I  shall  be 
constrained  in  't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'T  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained  one 
to  call  me  knave.     Begin,  fool ;  it  begins,  "  Hold  thy  peace." 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Qood,  i'  faith !  Come,  begin. 

{They  sing  a  catch. 

i^M^  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here!  If  my 
lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and  bid  him 
turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady  's  a  Cataian,  we  are  politicians ;  Mal- 
volio 's  a  Peg-a-Ramsay,  and  "Three  merry  men  be  we." 
Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her  blood?  Tilly- 
valley!  lady!  "There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady!" 

[SingiTig. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight 's  in.  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed,  and 
so  do  I  too ;  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more 
natural. 

Sir  To.  "  0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December." —     [Singiiig, 

Mar.  For  the  love  o*  God,  peace. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mal.  My  masters,  are  you  mad?  or  what  ar&you?  Have 
you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers 
at  this  time  of  night?  Do  you  make  an  alehouse  of  my 
lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches  with- 
out any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice?  Is  there  no 
respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.    Sneck  up ! 

Mal.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My  lady  bade 
me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you  as  her  kinsman, 
she 's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.     If  you  can  separate 
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yourself  and  your  misdemeanors,  you  ajte  welcome  to  tin 
house ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  hei^ 
she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  farewelL 

Sib  To.  "  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be 
gone." 

Mar.  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  ^'  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done." 

Mal.  Is  't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mal.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  "Shall  I  bid  him  go?" 

Clo.  "What  an  if  you  dol" 

Sir  To.  "Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not?" 

Clo.  "  0  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not." 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time?  sir,  ye  lie. — ^Art  any  more  Ubb 
steward  ?     Dost  thou  think  because  thou  art  virtuous, 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne:  and  ginger  shall  be  hoti' 
mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  sir,  rub  your 
with  crumbs: — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria! 

Mal.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour 
anything  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give  means 
this  uncivil  rule ;  she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [ 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  wh* 
man  's  a  hungry,  to  challenge  him  the  field ;  and  thtt 
break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sib  To.  Do  't,  knight;  I  '11  vmte  thee  a  challenge;  or 
deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night ;  sinct 
youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  v^ith  my  lady,  she  is 
out  of  quiet.     For  monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  i 
him:  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,  and  make' 
common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  ti 
straight  in  my  bed :  I  know  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us ;  tell  us  something  of 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritait 

Sib  And.  0,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  hke  a  " 
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Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan)  thy  exquisite  reaBon, 
dear  koight? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reasou  for  %  but  I  have 
reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The '  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  anything  con- 
stantly but  a  time-pleaser;  an  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state 
without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths:  the  best  per- 
suaded of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with  excel- 
lences, that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith  that  all  that  look  on 
him  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find 
notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of  lov6 ; 
wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg, 
the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressiu-e  of  his  eye,  forehead, 
and  complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  per- 
sonated: I  can  write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece;  on  a 
forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our 
hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent!  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have  't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt  drop, 
that  they  come  from  my  niece,  ^d  that  she  's  in  love  with 
him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  *t  will  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you:  I  know  my  physic  will 
work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the  fool  make 
a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter;  observe  his  construc- 
tion of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream  on  the  event 
Farewell.  [Eant. 

Sir  To.  Qood  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  Airo.  Before  me,  she 's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She  's  a  beagle,  true  bred,  and  one  that  adores 
ne:  What  o'  that? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight. — ^Thou  hadst  need  send  for 
more  money. 
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Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul  way 
out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for   money,  knight;  if  thou  hast  her  nofc 
i'  the  end,  call  me  Cut. 

Sir  Akd.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how  you 
will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come ;  I  '11  go  burn  some  sack ;  't  is  too 
late  to  go  to  bed  now.     Come,  knight;  come,  knight 

[ExemiL 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Boom  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

i 
Bnter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others, 

Duke.  Give    me    some    music: — Now,    good    morrow, 
friends: — 
Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much: 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times: 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that  should 
sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord;  a  fool,  that  the  b^ 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in :  He  is  about  the  ho«e 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[ExU  Curio.— Jfttt* 
Come  hither,  boy:  If  ever  thou  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me: 
For,  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly: 

My  life  upon  't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves; 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 
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Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is  't? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.     What  years,  i'  faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven :  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent: 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are:  alas,  that  they  are  so'; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perifection  grow ! 

Re-enter  Curio  and  Clown. 

DuBJS.  0  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night: — 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  it;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir? 

Duke.  Ay ;  prithee  sing.  [MusiOj 

Song. 

Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

0,  prepare  it; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 
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Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  throi 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  And  my  grave, 
To  weep  there. 

Duke.  There 's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke.  I  'U  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  oi 
another. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee;  and  fti 
tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taflata,  for  thy  mi 
is  a  very  opal ! — I  would  have  men  of  such  constancy  p«tt> 
sea,  that  their  business  might  he  everything,  and  their  intflj 
everywhere;  for  that 's  it  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage^ 
nothing. — Farewell  [Bxii  Oan 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place.  J 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  AUendm 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yon'  same  sovereign  cruelty  : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands ; 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But  *t  is  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems, 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  souL 

Vio.  But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answered. 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia:  you  cannot  love  her; 
You  tell  her  so:  Must  she  not  then  be  answer'd? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
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As  love  doth  give  my  heart:  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much:  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe: 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  1  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history? 

Vio.  a  blank,  my  lord:  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more:  but,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too ; — and  yet  I  know  not. — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.  [ExeurU, 

SCENE  v.— Olivia'*  Gardm. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sm  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

VOL.  V.  GO 
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Fab.  Nay,  I  '11  come ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  spoit^^ 
me  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggtfiitj 
rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  1 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man:  you  know,  he  brought  mefflit 
0*  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we  '11  have  the  bear  again;  andfc 
will  fool  him  black  and  blue : — Shall  we  not,  sir  Andiewt 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

ErUer  Maria. 

Sir  .To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain : — ^How  now,  mj 
metal  of  India? 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree:  Malvolio^ 
coming  down  this  walk.  He  has  been  yonder  i'  the  av^ 
practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  this  half-hour:  o^ 
serve  him  for  the  love  of  mockery;  for,  I  know,  this  Icttff 
will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the 
of  jesting!  [The  men  hide  theTMdves^  Lie  thou 
[throws  down  a  letter] ;  for  here  comes  the  trout  that 
be  caught  with  tickling.  [ExUyi^ 

Enter  Malvomo. 

Mal.  'T  is  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.     Maria  once 
me  she  did  affect  me:  and  I  have  heard  herself  come 
near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my 
plexion.     Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted 
than  any  one  else  that  follows  her.     What  should  1 
on'tl 

Sir  To.  Here 's  an  overweening  rogue! 

Fab.  0,  peace!  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkej 
of  him  I  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue : — 

Sir  To.  Peace,  I  say. 

Mal.  To  be  count  Malvolio; — 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

Mal.  There  is  example  for't;  the  lady  of  the 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 
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Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fab.  0  peace!  now  he 's  deeply  in;  look,  how  imagination 
blows  him. 

Mal.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sitting  in 
Bay  state,7— 

SiE  To.  O,  for  a  stone-bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mal.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  velvet 
gown ;  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I  have  left  Olivia 
sleeping: 

Bib  To.  Fire  and  brimstone! 

Fab.  0,  peace,  peace! 

Mal.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state:  and  after  a 
demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them  I  know  my  place,  as 
I  would  they  should  do  theirs, — to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby: 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles! 

Fab.  0,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mal.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start,  make 
out  for  him :  I  frown  the  while :  and,  perchance,  wind  up 
my  watch,  or  play  with  my  some  rich  jewel  Toby  i^p- 
proaches;  courtesies  there  to  me: 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  livel 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  with  ears,  yet 
peace. 

Mat.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my  fami- 
liar smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control: 

Sib  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  ja  blow  o'  the  lips 
then? 

Mat..  Saying,  "Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes  having  cast  me 
on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech  .*" — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mal.  *^  You  must  aniend  your  drunkenness.*' 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot. 

Mal.  ^  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  with 
A  foolish  knight;*' 

Sir  And.  That 's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mal.  "  One  sir  Andrew:" 

Sib  And.  I  knew 't  was  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fooL 

Mal.  What  employment  have  we  here? 

[Tahiftg  v/p  ^  httiw. 
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Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  0  peace!  and  the  spirit  of  humours  intimate 
reading  aloud  to  him! 

Mal.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand :  these  be  her 
very  Cs,  her  17%  and  her  T's ;  and  thus  makes  she  her 
great  P's.     It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  Ain>.  Her  Cs,  her  U%  and  her  T's:  T\Tiy  that? 

Mal.  [reads.]  "  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my  good 
wishes:"  her  very  phrases! — By  your  leave,  wax. — Soft!— 
and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal: 
't  is  my  lady :  To  whom  should  this  be  1 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  alL 

Mal.  [r>6a«&.]     "  Jove  knows,  I  love : 

But  who? 
Lips  do  not  move ; 
No  man  must  know." 

"No  man  must  know." — ^What  follows? — ^the  number's 
altered ! — "  No  man  must  know : " — If  this  should  be  theii^ 
Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  I 

Mal.  "  I  may  command,  where  I  adore : 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife, 
With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore; 
M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." 

Fab.  a  fustian  riddle ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mal.  "  M,  0,  a,  I,  doth  sway  my  life." — ^Nay,  but  first,  fcfc 
me  see, — ^let  me  see, — ^let  me  see. 

Far.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  hixn! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it! 

Mal.  "  I  may  command,  where  I  adore."     Why,  she 
command  me:  I  serve  her,  she  is  my  lady.     Why,  this 
evident  to  any  formal  capacity.     There  is  no  obstructioii 
this ; — And  the  end, — ^What  should  that  alphabetical 
portend  ?     If  I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in 
^-^oftly  \—M,  0,  A,  /.— 

Sir  To.  0,  ay!  make  up  that: — he  is  now  at  a  cold 
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Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon  %  for  all  this,  though  it  be  as 
rank  as  a  fox. 

Mal  if» — Malvolio ; — M^ — why,  that  begins  my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  that  he  would  work  it  out  \  the  cur  is 
excellent  at  faults. 

Mal.  My — But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  sequel ; 
that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should  follow,  but  0  does. 

Fab.  And  0  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry,  0, 

Mal.  And  then  /  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see 
more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you. 

Mal.  if,  0,  A^  I; — This  simulation  is  not  as  the  former 
and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to  me,  for  every 
one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name.     Soft;  here  follows 
prose. — 

"  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  resolve.     In  my  stars  I  am 
above  thee;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness:  Some  are  bom 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.     Thy  fates  open  their  hands ;  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them.     And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou 
art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.    Be 
opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants:  let  thy  tongue 
tang  arguments  of  state ;  put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singu- 
larity: she  thus  advises  thee  that  sighs  for  thee.     Remember 
-who  commended  thy  yellow  stockings;  and  wished  to  see 
thee  ever  cross-gartered ;  I  say,  remember.     Go  to ;  thou  art 
made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee 
a  steward  still,  the  feUow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to 
touch  fortune's   fingers.     Farewell.     She  that  would  alter 
services  with  thee. 

The  Fortunate  Unhappy." 

Daylight  aud  champian  discovers  not  more:  this  is  open. 
I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffie  Sir 
Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point- 
device,  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself  to  let 
imagination  jade  me ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  that 
cny  lady  loves  me.  She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings 
H  late,  she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered;  and  in 
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this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  loye,  and,  with  a  kind 
injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank] 
my  stars  I  am  happy.  I  wiU  be  strange,  stout,  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even  with  the  swiftness  of  put- 
ting on.  Jove,  and  my  stars,  be  praised! — Here  is  yefc 
a  postscript.  **  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am. 
If  thou  entertainest  my  lovs,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling; 
thy  smiles  become  thee  well:  therefore  in  my  presence  still 
smile,  dear  my  sweet,  1  prithee."  Jove,  I  thank  thee. — 1\ 
will  smile:  I  will  do  ev^ything  that  thou  wilt  have  m& 

Fab,  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pensieB 
of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  devioe: 

Seb  And.  So  oould  I  too. 

Sib  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,   but  saA,\ 
another  jest. 

Enter 'hiABiA. 

Snt  And.  Nor  1  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  goll-catcher. 

Sm  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  nec&f 

Sm  And.  Or  o'  mine  either? 

SiB  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  beietnMi| 
thy  bond-slave? 

Sir  And.  I'  feith,  or  I  either? 

SiB  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  tiu 
when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  rtm  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon  him  t 

Sm  To.  Like  aqua  vitsa  with  a  midwife. 

Mab.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
his  first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will  come  to  her 
yellow  stockings,  and  *t  is  a  colour  she  abhors ;  and 
gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests ;  and  he  will  smile  upon 
which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition, 
addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  hut 
him  into  a  notable  contempt:  if  you  will  see  it,  foUow 

Sib  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excelknt 
of  wit! 

SzE  And.  I  'U  make  one  toa  [^ 
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ACT   IIL 

SCENE  L— 01ivia'«  Garden. 

ErUer  Viola,  and  down  tpith  a  tabor. 

Yio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music:  Dost  thou  live  by 
thy  tabor  ? 

CiiO.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir;  I  do  live  by  the  church;  for  I 
do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the 
church. 

Yio.  So  thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a 
beggar  dwell  near  him;  or  the  church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if 
thy  tabor  staud  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — ^To  see  this  age ! — A  sentence  is. 
but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit:  How  quickly  the  wrong 
side  may  be  turned  outward ! 

Yio.  Nay,  that  's  certain;  they  that  dally  nicely  with* 
woi'ds  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name,  sir. 

Yio.  Why,  man? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name  's  a  word ;  and  to  didly  with 
that  word  might  make  my  sister  wanton :  But,  indeed,  words 
are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Yio.  Thy  reason,  man? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ;  and 
words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with 
them. 

Yio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest  for 
nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something:  but  in  my  con- 
science, sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you ;  if  that  be  to  care  for 
nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

Yio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly:  ^e 
will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and  fools  are  as 
like  husbands  as  pilchards  are  to  herriugs,  the  husband 's  the 
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bigger;  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of 
words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like  the  son; 
it  shines  everywhere.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool 
should  be  as  oft  with  your  master,  as  with  my  mistress:  I 
think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I  '11  no  more  with  thee. 
Hold,  there  's  expenses  for  thee. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee 
a  beard! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  1 11  tell  thee ;  I  am  almost  sick  for 
one ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.  Is  thy 
lady  within  ? 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir,  to  briiig 
a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  imderstand  you,  sir ;  't  is  well  begged. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  gi'eat,  sir,  begging  bat  i* 
beggar :  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lady  is  within,  sir.  I 
will  conster  to  them  whence  you  come;  who  you  are, 
what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin:  I  might  say,  element  ;r 
but  the  word  is  over-worn.  [EiiU 

Vio.  This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man^s  art: 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sib  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  I)ieu  voiia  garde^  monsie^ir, 

Vio.  Ee  votes  aussi:  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  aie ;  and  I  am  yours. 
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Sib  To.  Will  you  encouDter  the  house?  my  niece  is 
desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Yio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir:  I  mean,  she  is  the 
list  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir;  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Yio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance :  But  we 
are  prevented. 

Enter  OuviA  arul  Maria. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  rain  odours 
on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth  's  a  rare  courtier!  '*Rain  odours!" 
well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own 
most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  "  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouchsafed:" — I  '11  get 
'em  all  three  all  ready. 

Oll  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my 
hearing.  [^Exeunt  Sir  Tobt,  8ir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 

Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Yio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Yio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

Oll  My  servant,  sir  I     T  was  never  merry  world. 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment: 
You  're  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Yio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

On.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  M'd  with  me ! 

Yio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf: — 

Oll  0,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you ; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Than  music  £rom  the  spheres. 
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Vio.  Dear  lady, — 

Oll  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you:  I  did  send, 
Attat  the  last  enchantment  you  did  her^ 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you ;  so  did  I  aboae 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you: 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit^ 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunnings 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours:  What  might  yea  think! 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart    can  think  1     To  one  of  your  n- 

ceiving 
Enough  is  shown ;  a  cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  heart:  So  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

Oli.  That 's  a  degree  to  leva 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise ;  for  *t  is  a  vulgar  proof^ 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Ou.  Why,  then,  methinks,  't  is  time  to  smile  again: 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud! 
if  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf!  [Clock  Mm 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time.-^-* 

Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you: 

And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvesl^ 

Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man: 

There  lies  your  way,  due  west 

Vio.  Then  west^vard-hoe: 

Grace,  and  good  disposition,  'tend  your  ladyship; 
You  *11  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  t 

On.  Stay: 

1  prithee  tell  me,  what  thou  think*st  of  ma. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  yoa 

On.  If  I  Uiink  so,  I  think  the  same  of  yoa. 

Via  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Oll  I  would  you  were  as  I  wmild  have  you  be! 

Via  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
1  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fboL 

Oll  0,  what  a  deal  of  soom  looks  beanttfbl 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  bis  lip! 
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A  murd'rous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 

Thftn  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 

Oesaario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 

By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  ever^'thing, 

1  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride, 

K<Hr  wit,  BOF  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 

Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 

for,  tiiat  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause:— 

But^  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter;^ — 

Love  soaght  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  lotve  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has;  nor  never  none 
aiiall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone, 
^d  so  adieu,  good  madam ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

On.  Yet  come  again:  for  thou,  perhaps,  mayst  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.         [Eammt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Bo(m  in  Olivia'*  House. 
MnSsr  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Anzkrbw  Aqxtikthieek,  and 

FaBDKV; 

Sib  And.  No,  faith,  I  '11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  yenona,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to  the 
count's  serving  man  than  ever  she  bestowed  upon  me;  I 
saw 't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sib  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy?  tell  me 
thaL 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  ai^ument  of  love  in  her  toward 
you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight!  will  you  make  an  asa  o'  me? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  of 
judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-me%  since  befoc*^ 
Noah  was  a  sailor. 
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Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight,  onlf 
to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour,  to 
fire  iD  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  yoiu*  liver;  You 
then  have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  excellent  jesta^fin* 
new  from  the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  youth  i 
dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  wfl 
baulked :  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you  let  tioB 
wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my  y/> 
opinion ;  where  you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutcfanuoli 
beard,  unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt 
either  of  valour  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An*t  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour;  fir 
policy  I  hate:  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politidao. 

Sm  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  bwi 
of  valour.  Challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to  fight  vitk 
him;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places;  my  niece  shall  take  note  of 
it:  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in  the  ^M 
can  more  prevail  in  man*s  commendation  with  woman,  tfaiB 
report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  Ain).  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to  hint 

Sm  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand;  be  curst  vmI 
brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent  and  fuD  » 
invention;  taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink:  if  thou  Aou'i 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  liestt 
will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  1)^ 
enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  em  down;  gt 
about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink;  though  th* 
write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter:  About  it. 

Sir  Ain).  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  To.  We  *11  call  thee  at  the  cvbiculo:  Go. 

[Exit  Sir 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad;  some  two  th* 
strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him:  but  y» 
not  dehver  it. 

Sm  To.  Never  trust  me  then;  and  by  all  means  st» 
the  youth  to  an  answer.    I  think  oxen  and  wainropes 
hale  them  together.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were  open^,  ^ 
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find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea, 
I  '11  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite^  the  ^outh,  bears  in  his  visage  no 
great  presage  of  cruelty. 

J^n^r  Mabia. 

Sir  To.  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourselves 
into  stitches,  follow  me:  yond'  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that 
means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  beheve  such 
impossible  passages  of  grossness.     He  's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sib  To.  And  cross-gartered? 

Mar.  Most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school 
i*  the  church. — I  have  dogged  him  like  his  murtherer:  He 
does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropped  to  betray 
him.  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more  Hues  than  are  in  the 
new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies:  you  have 
not  seen  such  a  thing  as  't  is;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him ;  if  she  do, 
he  *11  smile,  and  take 't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.       [Eammt. 

• 

SCENE  III.— ^  Street, 

ErUer  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Sbb.  I  would  not  by  my  will  have  troubled  you ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you;  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Bough  and  unhospitable :  My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 
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Ssa  Mj  kind  Aotonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks, 
^d  thanks:  and  ever  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay; 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
Tou  should  find  better  dealing.    What  *8  to  do? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town? 

Aki.  To-morrow,  sir ;   best,  first,  go  see  your  lodgii^ 

SsB.  I  am  not  weary,  and  *t  is  long  to  night: 
I  pray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  £une, 
That  do  renown  this  dty. 

Ant,  'Would  you  'd  pardon  me; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets: 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  service ;  of  such  note,  indeed^ 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 

Seb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people? 

Ant,  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel, 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake^ 
Most  of  our  city  did:  only  myself  stood  out: 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  ma    Hold,  sir,  liere  'a  my  pom; 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge:  I  will  bespeak  our  diet, 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  knowledge 
With  viewing  of  the  town ;  there  shall  you  have  me. 

See.  Why  I  your  purse? 

Ant.  Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  yoiur  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

See.  I  '11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you 
For  an  hour. 

Ant.         To  the  Elephant, — 

SxB.  I  do  remember.       [ 
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SCENE  IV.— 01ivia'«  Garden. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

On.  I  have  sent  after  him.     He  says  he  *11  come; 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  thau  begged  or  borrowed. 
I  speak  too  loud. — 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — ^he  is  sad,  and  civil. 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes ; — 
Where  is  Malvolio? 

Mar.  He 's  coming,  madam ;  but  in  very  strange  manner. 
He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

Oli.  Why,  what 's  the  matter?  does  he  rave? 

Mar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile:  your  lady- 
ship were  best  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he  eonoe ;  for, 
sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  his  wits. 

On.  Qo  call  him  hither. — I  am  as  mad  as  he, 
J£  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho !  [Smiles  fantastically. 

Oll  Smilest  thou  ? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mal.  Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad:  This  does  make  some 
obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering.  But  w;hat  of 
that  ?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very 
true  sonnet  is:  ^^ Please  one,  and  please  all." 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?  what  is  the  matter  with 
thee? 

Mal.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs; 
It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  executed. 
I  think,  we  do  know  the  sweet  Boman  hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  To  bed?  ay,  sweetheart;  and  I'll  come  to  thee. 

Oll  God  comfort  thee:  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and  kiss 
thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  At  your  request?    Yes;  nightingales  answer  daw^. 
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Mab.  TMiy  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness 
my  lady? 

Mal.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness: " — *t  was  well  ^nit 

Oll  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mal.  "  Some  are  bom  great," — 

Oll  Ha? 

Mal.  "  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

Oll  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mal.  "  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.'* 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee! 

Mal.  *' Remember,  who  commended  thy  yellow  stock* 
ings;"— 

Oll  Thy  yellow  stockings? 

Mal.  "  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

Oll  Cross-gartered? 

Mal.  ''Go  to :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be 
BO;"— 

Oli.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mal.  ''  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  stilL" 

Oll  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count  Orsino^ 
is  returned;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back:  he  attends 
your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

Oli.  I  '11  come  to  him.  [Eant  Servant.]  Good  Maria,  W 
this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where 's  my  cousin  Toby  ?  W 
some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him ;  I  would  ni 
have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Masul 

Mal.  Oh,  ho!  do  you  come  near  me  now?  no  worse ib« 
than  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me?  This  concurs  directly  withtk 
letter :  she  sends  him  on  purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubbodi 
to  him ;  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter.  ''  Cast  tiQ 
humble  slough,"  says  she ; — "  be  opposite  with  a  kinsmtfl 
surly  with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments 
state, — ^put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity; 
consequently,  sets  down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  fao^ 
reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some  sir 
note,  and  so  forth.    I  have  limed  her ;  but  it  is  Jove's  d 
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and  Jove  make  me  thaxikful!  And,  when  she  went  away 
now,  "  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to:"  Fellow!  not  Malvolio, 
nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why,  everything  adheres, 
together ;  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  scruple, 
no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  unsafe  circumstance, — ^What 
can  be  said?  Nothing,  that  can  be,  can  come  between  me 
and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the 
doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

He-enter  Maria,  tnih  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sib  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity?  If  all 
the  devils  of  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  pos- 
sessed him,  yet  I  'U  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Hei-e  he  is,  here  he  is: — ^How  is 't  with  you,  sir? 
how  is  't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mal.  Qo  off;  I  discard  you;  let  me  enjoy  my  private; 
go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him!  did 
not  I  tell  you? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  oare 
of  him. 

Mal.  Ah,  ha !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to;  peace,  peace,  we  must  deal  gently 
with  him;  let  me  alone.  How  do  you,  MalvoUo?  how 
is't  with  you?  What,  man!  defy  the  devil:  consider,  he*s 
an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mal.  Do  you  know  what  you  say? 

Mar.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he  takes 
it  at  heart !     Pray  Qod,  he  be  not  bewitched ! 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  an  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morning,  if  I 
live.     My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more  than  1  '11  say. 

Mal.  How  now,  mistress? 

Mar.  Olordl 

Sir  To.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace ;  this  is  not  the  way:  Do 
you  not  see  you  move  him?  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness;  gently,  gently:  the  fiend  is 
rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock?  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  ? 

Mal.  Sir? 

VOL.  V.  H  H 
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Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.     What,  man!  'tis 
for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan :  Hang  liim,  fool 
collier ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers;  good  sir  Toby,  getliun 
to  pray. 

Mal.  My  prayers,  minx  ? 
.  Mab.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

Mal.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all!  you  are  idle  shallow thio^' 
I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall  know  more  hereafter. 

[M 

Sib  To.  Is  't  possible? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  con- 
demn it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sib  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  i^ 
device,  man. 

Mab.  Nay,  pursue  him  now;  lest  the  device  take  air,  aa^ 
taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mab.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sib  To.  Come,  we  '11  have  him  iij  a  dark-room,  and  hcmL 
My  niece  is  already  in  the  behef  that  he  *s  mad ;  we 
carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  penance,  till  our  v«| 
pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy 
him :  at  which  time  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  vt 
crown  thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  8lr  Andbkw  Agub-chekk. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sib  And.  Here  's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant  thai 
vinegar  and  pepper  in 't. 

Fab.  Is  *t  so  saucy  ? 

Sib  Aim.  Ay,  is 't,  I  warrant  him:  do  but  read. 

Sib  To.    Give   me.  [Beads,]     "  Youth,   whatsoever 
art,  thou  £^rt  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Gk)od,  and  vahant. 

Sib  To.  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind, 
I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  reason  for  *t." 

Fab.  a  good  note :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of 
law. 
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Sir  To.  "  Thou  comest  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my 
sight  she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat,  that 
is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for." 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  senseless. 

Sir  To.  "  I  will  waylay  thee  going  home ;  where  if  it  be 
thy  chance  to  kill  me," 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain." 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law :  Qood. 

Sir  To.  "Fare  thee  well;  And  Grod  have  mercy  upon  one 
of  o\ir  souls !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine ;  but  my  hope 
is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest 
him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy,  Andrew  Ague-cheek." 

Sir  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot :  I  *11 
give  't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for 't;  he  is  now  in 
some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  and  by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the  comer 
of  the  orcliard,  hke  a  bum-baHie :  so  soon  as  eyer  thou  seest 
him,  draw;  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear  horrible;  for  it  comes 
to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent 
shi^ly  twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  approbation  than 
ever  proof  itself  would  have  earned  him.     Away. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [Ejsit, 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter :  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  ca- 
pacity and  breeding ;  his  employment  between  his  lord  and 
my  niece  confirms  no  less-;  therefore  this  letter,  being  so 
excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth,  he  will 
find  it  comes  firom  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth ;  set  upon  Ague-cheek  a  notable 
report  of  valour;  and  drive  the  gentleman  (as  I  know  his 
youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his 
rage,  skill,  fury,  and  impetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them 
both,  that  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cocka- 
trices. 

Enter  Ouvia  and  Viola. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece:  give  them  way,  till 
be  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 
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Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  b 
message  for  a  challenge. 

[Ea!eunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and 

On.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on 't : 
There 's  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fiiult; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio.  With  the  same  Tiaviour  that  your  passion  bean, 
Qo  on  my  master's  griefs. 

On.  Here,  weai*  this  jewel  for  me,  't  is  my  picture; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you: 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I  'U  deny; 
That  honour,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  1 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this,  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

Oll  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oil.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow:  Fare  thee  weU; 
A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  helL  [^ 

Es^enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sm  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to  *t :  of 
nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  1  know  not; 
thy  interceptor,  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  att 
thee  at  the  orchard  end:  dismount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in 
preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  dead^* 

Vio.  Tou  mistake,  sir,  I  am  sure;  no  man  hath 
quarrel  to  me;  my  remembrance  is  very  free  and  dear 
any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sm  To.  You  '11  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you :  th< 
if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to  your 
for  your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength, 
and  wrath,  can  furnish  man  withaL 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched  rapier,! 
on  carpet  consideration ;  but  he  is  a  devil  in  private 
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souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three !  and  his  incense- 
ment  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction  can 
be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  hob,  nob,  is 
his  word ;  giv  %  or  take 't. 

Yio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire  some 
conduct  of  the  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have  heard  of  some 
kind  of  men  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste 
their  valour:  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Sm  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a 
very  competent  injury ;  therefore,  get  you  on,  and  give  him 
his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you 
undertake  that  with  me  which  with  as  much  safety  you 
might  answer  him :  therefore,  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark 
naked ;  for  meddle  you  must,  that 's  certain,  or  forswear  to 
wear  iron  about  you. 

Yio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  do  me 
this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight  what  my 
offence  to  him  is ;  it  is  something  of  my  negligence,  nothing 
of  my  purpose. 

Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by  this 
gentleman  till  my  return.  [Eani  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you,  even  to  a 
mortal  arbitrement;  but  nothing  of  the  circumstance  more. 

Ylo.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him  by 
bis  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of  his 
valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal 
opposite  that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of 
Iliyria :  Will  you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace 
with  him,  if  I  can. 

Yio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for  't:  I  am  one  that 
would  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knight:  I  care  not 
who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.  [Eo'eunt. 

Be-erUer  Sir  Toby,  vnth  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil;  I  have  not  seen 
8uch  a  virago.  ,1  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard,  and 
all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck  in,  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 
that  it  is  inevitable;  and  on  the  answer^  be  pays  you  as 
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surely  as  jour  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on.  they  sayhs 
has  heen  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sm  And.  Pox  on  't,  I  '11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified :  Fabian  cm 
scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sib  And.  Plague  on  't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been  yaliant, 
and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damned  ere  I'd 
have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  111 
give  him  my  horse,  gray  Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I  '11  make  the  motion :  Stand  here,  make  a  good 
ahow  on  't;  this  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of  souls: 
Marry,  I  '11  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you.        [Aside. 

He-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

I  have  his  horse  [to  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel;  IbsTe 
persuaded  him  the  youth  's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him;  and  pants,  and 
looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sm  To.  There 's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight  with  youftr 
his  oath  sake :  marry,  he  hath  better  bethought  him  of  his 
quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  tf: 
therefore  draw,  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow;  he  proM 
he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Yio.  Pray  God  defend  me!  A  Httle  thing  would  makem 
tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man.  [AiiiL 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there 's  no  remedy;  the  geoti^ 
man  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout  with  yon:  i* 
cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but  he  has  promised  me,«slii 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier^  he  will  not  hurt  you.  Ojoi 
on :  to  't. 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath.  [Drt^ 

Enter  Antonio. 

Yio.  I  do  assure  you  't  is  against  my  wilL  [^ 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword ; — If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.     ,  [1 

Sir  To.  You,  sir?  why,  what  are  you? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
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Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you. 

[Draws, 

Enter  two  Officers. 

Fab.  0  good  sir  Toby,  hold ;  here  come  the  officers. 

Sir  To.  I  '11  be  with  you  anon.  [To  Aijtonio. 

Vio.  Pray,  sir,  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 

[To  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir; — and,  for  that  I  promised  you, 
1 11  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He  will  bear  you  easily,  and 
reins  well. 

1  0pp.  This  is  the  man ;  do  thy  office. 

2  0pp.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  0pp.  No,  sir,  no. jot;  I  know  your  favour  well, 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away ;  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — This  comes  with  seeking  you. 
But  there  *s  no  remedy ;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do?     Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse :  It  grieves  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you. 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  0pp.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something:  my  having  is  not  much; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you: 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  f 

Ifl  't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?     Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
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That  I  have  done  for  jou. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature: 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vaianess,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  0  heavens  themselves! 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Akt.  Let  me  speak  a  little.   This  youth  that  you  see  here^ 
I  snatched  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Relieved  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Off.  What 's  that  to  us  ?    The  time  goes  by ;  away. 

Ant.  But,  0,  how  vild  an  idol  proves  this  god ! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
In  nature  there  *s  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd  but  the  unkind. 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'ei^ourish'd  by  the  deviL 

1  Off.  The  man  grows   mad;  away  with  him, 
come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt  Officers  feith  Astosbx] 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fiy, 
That  he  believes  himself ;  so  do  not  I. 
Pi'ove  true,  imagination,  0,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight;  come  hither,  Fabian;  we  Hi 
whisper  o'er  a  couple  or  two  of  most  sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so^ 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate:  0,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love ! 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  cown^l 
than  a  hare:  his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  htf* 
in  necessity,  and  denying  him ;  and  for  his  co wardship  nk 
Fabian. 


Come, 


[EsUl 
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Fab.  a  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it. 

Sm  And.  'Slid,  I  '11  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do,  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  [Fait. 

Fab.  Come,  let 's  see  the  event. 

Sm  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  't  will  be  nothing  yet. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — The  Strea  before  Olivia'*  H<mae. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Gown. 

Clo.  Will  you  majke  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent  for 
youl 

Ssa  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow; 
Let  me  be  dear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  ftdth!  No,  I  do  not  know  you;  nor 
I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come  speak  with 
her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  master  Cesario ;  nor  this  is  not 
my  nose  neither. — ^Nothing  that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb.  I  prithee  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else : 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly!  he  has  heard  that  word  of  some 
great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent  my  folly !  I 
am  afraid  this  great  lubber  the  world  will  prove  a  cockney. — 
I  prithee  now,  imgird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I 
shall  vent  to  my  lady;  shall  I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art 
coming? 

Seb.  I  prithee,  foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me ; 
There 's  money  for  thee;  if  you  tarry  longer 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand : — ^These  wise 
men  that  give  fools  money  get  themselves  a  good  report  after 
fourteen  years'  purchase. 
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EfnA&r  Sir  Andbew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabiax. 

Sm  Am).  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there 's  for  yoa 

[Striking  SEBAfinAX. 

Seb.  Why,  there  *s  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there : 
Are  all  the  people  mad?  [Beating  Sir  Asdbxw. 

Sm  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I  '11  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the  houses 

(Jlo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight;  I  would  not  be  in 
some  of  your  coats  for  twopence.  [ExiL 

Sm  To.  Come  on,  sir;  hold.  [Holding  Se& 

Sm  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone,  1 11  go  another  way  to  woik 
with  him ;  I  '11  have  an  action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there 
be  any  law  in  Illyria :  though  I  struck  him  first,  yet  it 's  no 
matter  for  that. 

SsB.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sm  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my  young 
soldier,  put  up  your  iron:  you  are  well  fleshed;  come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.     What  wouldst  thou  newt 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword.       [iDixwiL 

Sm  To.  What,  what?  Nay,  then  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 
two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.  [DnmoL 

Enter  OuviA. 

On.  Hold,  Toby;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Sm  To.  Madam? 

On.  Will  it  be  ever  thus?     Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd!  out  of  my  sight! 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario ! 
Budesby,  be  gone ! — I  prithee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeumt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabiak. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
Li  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Mayst  smile  at  this:  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go; 
Do  not  deny:  Beshrew  his  soul  for  me. 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 
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Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this?  how  runs  the  stream? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream : 
Let  hncy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream  still  let  me  sleep ! 

Oli.  Nay,  come,  I  prithee :  'Would  thou  'dst  be  rul'd  by 
me! 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

Oll  0,  say  so,  and  so  be !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — A  Boom  in  Olivia'^  House. 

♦ 

Enter  Mabia  and  Qown. 

Mas.  Nay,  I  prithee  put  on  this  gown,  and  this  beard ; 
make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas  the  curate;  do  it 
quickly :  1 11  call  sir  Toby  the  whilst.  [Exit  Mabia. 

Clo.  Well,  I  'U  put  it  on,  and  I  wiU  dissemble  myself  in  't ; 
and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dissembled  in  such 
a  gown.  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  become  the  function  well; 
nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be 
said,  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly, 
as  to  say,  a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  competi- 
tors enter. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Mabia. 

,    Sib  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  Bonoe  dies,  sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit  of  Prague, 
that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of 
king Gorboduc,  ^  That  that  is,  is:"  so  I,  being  master  parson, 
am  master  parson:  For  what  is  that,  but  that?  and  is, 
but  is? 

Sib  To.  To  him,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  hoa,  I  say, — ^Peace  in  this  prison ! 

Sm  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

Mal.  [in  an  inner  duM}iher.]  Who  calls  there? 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit  Malvolio 
the  lunatic. 

Mal.  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  sir  Topas,  go  to  my 
lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend!  how  vezest  thou  this  man! 
talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies? 
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Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  parsou. 

Mal.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged:  good  sir 
Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad;  they  have  laid  me  here  in 
hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Sathan !  I  call  thee  by  the  most 
modest  terms ;  for  I  $jli  one  of  those  gentle  ones  that  will 
use  the  devil  himself  vdth  courtesy:  Say*st  thou,  that  house 
is  dark? 

Mal.  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows,  transparent  as  barrica- 
does,  and  the  clear-stories  towards  the  south-north  are  as 
lustrous  as  ebony;  and  yet  complainest  thou  of  obstructioDi 

Mal.  I  am  not  mad,  sir  Topas ;  I  say  to  you,  this  hooae 
is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest:  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  hot 
ignorance ;  in  which  thou  art  more  puzzled  thaa  the  l^gyp- 
tians  in  their  fog. 

Mal.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  thoagh 
ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  J  say,  there  was  neTcr 
man  thus  abused:  I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are;  make 
the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  oonoeming  wild- 
fowl? 

LIal.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply^inhabit 
a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion? 

Mat.,  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve  faii 
opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well:  Bemain  thou  still  in  darkness:  thoa 
shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy 
wits;  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess  the 
soul  of  thy  grandam.     Fare  thee  welL 

Mai*  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas, — 

Sm  To.  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  without  thy  beaid  aad 
gown ;  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me  woid 
how  thou  findest  him:  I  would  we  wero  weU  rid  of  tloi 
knavery.     If  he  may  be  oonveniently  delivered,  I  would  hi 
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were ;  for  I  am  now  bo  far  in  offence  with  my  niece  that  I 
cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot 
Come  by  and  by  to  my  chamber. 

[JSaetmt  Sir  Toby  and  Maria. 

Clo.  "  Hey  Robin,  joUy  Robm," 
Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does."    .  [Singing, 

Mal.  Fool, — 

Clo.  **  My  lady  is  mikind,  perdy." 

Mal.  Fool, — 

Clo.  "  Alas,  why  is  she  so?" 

Mal.  Fool,  I  say; — 

Clo.  **She  loves  another" — ^Who  calls,  ha? 

Mal.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well  at  my 
hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for  't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

Mal.  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits? 

Mal.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously  abused:  I 
am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if  you  be  no 
better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mat,  They  have  here  propertied  me ;  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all  they  can  to  face 
me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minister  is  here. — 
Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  witis  the  heavens  restore  1  endeavour 
thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble  babble. 

Mal.  Sir  Topas, 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. — Who,  I, 
sir?  not  I,  sir.  God  b*  wi'  you,  good  sir  Topas. — ^Marry, 
amen. — ^I  will,  sir,  I  will 

Mal.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say, — 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am 
shent  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mal.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some  paper;  I 
tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits  as  any  man  in  lUyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir! 

Mal.  By  this  hand,  I  am:  Good  fool,  some  ink,  paper, 
and  lights  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to  my  lady;  it 
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flhall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the  beai-mg  o!  leto 
did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to  't     But  tell  me  true,  are  yoa  not 
mad  indeed?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit? 

Mal.  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 
Clo.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I  see  Iub 
brains.     I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mal.  Fool,  I  '11  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree:  I  prithee, 
be  gone. 

Clo.  I  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 
I  '11  be  with  you  again, 
In  a  trice, 

Like  to  the  old  vice, 
Tour  need  to  sustain ; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath, 
In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  ab,  ha!  to  the  devil: 
Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodman  devil.  [ExiL 

SCENE  III.— Olivia'*  Garden, 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  This  is  the  air;  that  is  the  glorious  sun: 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel  't,  and  see  't : 
And  though  't  is  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus, 
Yet 't  is  not  madness.     Where  's  Antonio  then? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 
Yet  there  he  was  ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit. 
That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service: 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sensft, 
That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse. 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes. 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 
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To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad, 

Or  else  the  lady 's  mad ;  yet,  if  *t  were  so. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers, 

Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch, 

With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing, 

As,  I  perceive,  she  does :  there 's  something  in  't 

That  is  deceivable.     But  here  the  lady  comes. 

Enter  Ouvia  and  a  Priest. 

On.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine :  If  you  mean  well. 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by:  there,  before  him. 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roo^ 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace:  He  shall  conceal  it. 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth, — ^What  do  you  say? 

Seb.  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with. you; 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Oli.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father: — And  heavens  so 
shine, 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine!  \Exeu7U. 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  hef(yre  Oijvia'«  Hmm. 

Enter  Clown  dvd  Fabian. 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 
Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 
Fab.  Anything. 
Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 
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Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and  in  recompense  desire  mj 
dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Yiola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  1 

Clo.  Ay,  sir;   we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well:  How  dost  thou,  my  good 
fellow? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and  the  worse  for 
my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  ass  of  me; 
now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass:  so  that  by  my  foes, 
sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of  myself ;  and  by  my  ftiends 
I  am  abused:  so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four 
negatives  make  your  two  afl&rmatives,  why,  then  the  worse  for 
my  friends  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no;  though  it  please  you  to  be  one 
of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me ;  there  *8  gdcL 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I  would  yoa 
could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  0,  you  give  me  ill  coimsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  this  once,  and 
let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a  doaUe 
dealer ;  there 's  another. 

Clo.  PrimOf  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play;  and  the  old 
saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all:  the  tripleXy  sir,  is  a  good 
tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of  St.  Bennet,  sir,  may  pat  joa 
in  mind ;  One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at  tlm 
throw:  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  s] 
with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  ray 
bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  ooroe 
I  go»  sir;  but  I  would  not  have  ^ou  to  think  that  my 
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of  having  is  the  sin  of  covetousness :  but,  as  you  say,  sir, 
let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon. 

[EantCiowau 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Yio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Tet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmeared 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war: 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable ; 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleets 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss. 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What 's  the  matter? 

1  Off.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phceniz,  and  her  fraught,  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir;  drew  on  my  side; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upOn  me, 
I  know  not  what 't  was,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear. 
Hast  made  thine  enemies? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleased  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate. 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither: 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side. 
From  the  rude  sea*s  enraged  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem;  a  wrack  past  hope  he  was: 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
All  his  in  dedication :  for  his  sake, 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  lova. 

VOL.  V.  11 
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Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 

Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset; 

Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning, 

(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger,) 

Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 

And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing, 

While  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 

Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 

Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  1 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord;  and  for  three  months  before, 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy,) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess:  now  heaven  walks  on 
earth. — 
But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness: 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me; 
But  more  of  that  anon. — Take  him  aside. 

Om.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  miy  seem  serviceable? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam? 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

Oli.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? — Grood  my  lord, — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What!  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd !     What  shall  I  do  ? 

Oli.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it^ 
Like  to  the  %yptian  thief,  at  point  of  death, 
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Kill  what  I  love  ?  a  savage  jealousy, 

That  sometime  savours  nobly  1 — But  hear  me  this : 

Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 

And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 

That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour, 

live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 

But  this  your  minion,  whom  I  know  you  love, 

And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 

Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cmel  eye, 

Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. 

Come,  boy,  with  me;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief; 

I  'U  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 

To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [Goinff. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die.        [FoUomngf. 

Oll  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio.  After  him  T  love, 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife: 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above, 
Punish  my  life,  for  tainting  of  my  love! 

Oli.  Ah  me,  detested !  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you  wrong? 

On.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?     Is  it  so  long? — 
C5aU  forth  the  holy  father.  [Ea:it  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  Come,  away.  [To  Viola. 

On.  Whither,  my  lord  ?     Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband? 

Oli.  Ay,  husband,  can  he  that  deny  ? 

DuKB.  Her  husband,  sirrah? 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oll  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety : 
Fear  not,  Cesario,  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st. — 0,  welcome,  father ! 

Ee-enter  Attendant  and  Priest. 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
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To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  't  is  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know, 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  Hps, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
SeaFd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony: 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  traveird  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  0,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow^d  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

On.  0,  do  not  swear ; 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

^ter  /Sir  Andrew  Ague-gheee,  with  his  head  broke. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  Qod,  a  surgeon ;  send  oue  pre- 
sently to  sir  Toby. 

On.  What 's  the  matterl 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has  given  sir 
Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too :  for  the  love  of  God,  your  help 
I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were  at  home. 

Oll  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew  1 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario :  we  iock 
him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil  incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifelings,  here  he  is : — ^You  broke  my  be»l 
for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do 't  by  sir 
Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?  I  never  hurt  you: 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have  hwt 
me;  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 
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Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk,  led  by  the  Clown. 

Here  comes  sir  Toby,  halting,  you  shall  hear  more:  but  if 
he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  other- 
gates  than  he  did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is 't  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That 's  all  one ;  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there 's  the 
end  on 't — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot? 

Clo.  0,  he's  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone;  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sib  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures  pavin ;  I 
hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

On.  Away  with  him:   Who  hath  made  this  havoc  with 
them? 

Sib  And.  I  '11  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we  '11  be  dressed 
together. 

Sib  To.  Will  you  help  an  ass-head,  and  a  coxcomb,  and  a 
knave?  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull? 

Ou.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 

[ExemU  Clown,  Sir  Tobt,  and  Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit,  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

DuEE.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons ; 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is,  and  is  not. 

Seb,  Antonio,  0  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 
Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself  ? — 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.     Which  is  Sebastian  ? 
Ou.  Most  wonderful! 
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Sbb.  Do  I  stand  there?  I  never  had  a  brother: 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  mj  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere.     I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  Wind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd: — 
Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me?  [To  Viou. 

What  countryman?  what  name?  what  parentage ? 

Yio.  Of  Messaline:   Sebastian  was  my  father; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too ; 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb: 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit 
Vou  come  to  fright  us. 

Sbb.  a  spirit  I  am,  indeed: 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even^ 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek. 
And  say — ^Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola! 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Ssa  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  numbered  thirteen  years. 

SsB.  0,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act, 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  mascuUne  usurped  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Viola:  which  to  confirm, 
1 11  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook: 

[ToOimA. 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd, 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 
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Duiuc.  Be  not  amazed;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wrack : 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times,         \To  Viola. 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Yio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore, 
Hath  my  maid's  garments:  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance ;  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

Oil.  He  shall  enlarge  him : — ^fetch  Malvolio  hither : 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he  's  much  distract. 

Me-erUer  Clown,  vnih  a  letter, 

A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the  stave's  end, 
as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do:  he  has  here  writ  a 
letter  to  you;  I  should  have  given  it  you  to-day  morning, 
but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not 
much  when  they  are  delivered. 
OiiL  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool  delivers 
the  madman:—"  By  the  Lord,  madam,"— 
Ou.  How  now!  art  thou  mad? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness:  an  your  lady- 
ship will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox, 
Oli.  Prithee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 
Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna;   but  to  read  his  right  wits,  is 
to  read  thus :  therefore  perpend,  my  piincess,  and  give  ear. 
Oll  Bead  it  you,  sirrah.  [To  Fabian, 

Fab.  [Beads.]  "  By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong  me,  and 
^lie  world  shall  know  it:  though  you  have  put  me  into  dark- 
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uess,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over  me,  jet  have 
I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your  ladyship.  I  bare 
your  own  letter  that  induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on; 
with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or 
you  much  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my 
duty  a  little  imthought  o^  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

ThB  HADIiT  used  MaIiYOUD." 

Oli.  Did  he  write  this? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

DuKB.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oll  See  him  delivered,  Fabian ;  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  Fabias. 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought  on, 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on  %  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your  offer. 
Your  master  quits  you  [To  VioiiA] ;   and,  for  your  service 

done  him, 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex, 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding. 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oll  a  sister  1 — you  are  she. 

JSe-enter  Fabian,  with  Malyolio. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

On.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same: 

How  now,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

Ou.  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Mal.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter: 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say,  't  is  not  your  seal,  not  your  invention: 
You  can  say  none  of  this:   Well,  grant  it  then^ 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  fitvoor; 
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Bade  me  come  smiling  and  crosa-garter'd  to  you; 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people: 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suflfer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  guU, 
That  e*er  invention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

Oli.  Alas,  Malvoho,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  hke  the  character: 
But,  out  of  question,  't  is  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad;  thou  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon'  thee  in  the  letter.     Prithee,  be  content: 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee: 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come, 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here. 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  imcourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him :  Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance ; 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  foUow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass'd. 

Oli.  Alas,  poor  fool!  how  have  they  baffled  thee! 

Clo.  Why,  "  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon  them."  I  was  one, 
sir,  in  this  interlude;  one  sir  Topas,  sir;  but  that 's  all  one: 
— "By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad;" — But  do  you  re- 
member 1    *^  Madam,  why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  rascal  ? 
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an  you  smile  not,  he  's  gagg'd:"     And  thus  the  whirligig  of 

time  brings  in  his  reyenges. 

MaTi.  I  '11  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you.    [EsiL 
Oll  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'd. 
DuKB.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace : 

He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 

When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  convents, 

A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 

Of  our  dear  souls — ^Meantime,  sweet  sister, 

We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come; 

For  so  you  shall  be  while  you  are  a  man; 

But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 

Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  [ExemL 

Song. 

Clo.       When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate,  ^ 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas!  to  wive, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  imto  my  bed, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  wniie  ago  the  world  begun, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  that  's  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 

And  we  '11  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 


VABIOUS    EEADINGS. 


"  0 1  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  souths 
That  hreathes  upon  a  hank  of  violets." 

(Act  L,  So.  1.) 


The  reading  of  all  the  early 
editions  is, — 
"  O I  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the 

sweet  sound" 

The  Corrector  of  the  folio  "  has 

etmck  out  the  last  two  letters  of 

sound,'  and  replaced  them  by  th." 


Pope. 

Shakspere  has  nowhere  given 
the  south  wind  the  quality  of 
odour-breathing.  In  *  As  You  Like 
It '  we  have  the  ^^ foggy  south;  "  in 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  the  ^^dew- 
dropping  south; "  and  in  *  Cymbe- 
line '  "  the  south-fog  rot  him." 


"  It  does  indifferent  well  in  a^am«- coloured  stock."    Pope. 
'<  It  does  indijSerent  well  in  a  (£un- coloured  stock." 

(Act  I.,  Sc.  2.)    MS,  Corrector 


The  original  has  (2am*{^coloured 
stock. 


Many  words  in  Shakspere  are 
elided  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
We  read  this  passage,  "in  a 
(iamV^-coloured  stock;** — the  co- 
lour of  a  damask-rose.  Sir  An- 
drew would  not  have  chosen  a 
(iun-coloured  stocking  to  set  off 
"the  excellent  constitution'*  ot 
his  leg. 

**  She  took  no  ring  of  me."     (Act  JL,  Sc.  1.)    MS,  Corrector, 


Mr.  Collier  says,  "The  ambi- 
gaifyy  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be- 
longing to  Viola's  words,  'She 
took  the  ring  of  me,'  is  entirely 
avoided  by  reading,  *  She  took  no 
ring  of  me.'  This  alteration  ren- 
ders what  the  heroine  afterwards 
says,  quite  consistent,  'I  left  no 
ring  with  her.' 


tn 


Olivia  has  sent  the  Steward  with 
a  message  about  the  ring,  which 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Viola, 
with  ready  subtlety,  adopts  the 
fiction,  to  save  Olivia  from  the 
suspicions  of  her  own  servant.  If 
she  had  said,  "she  took  no  ring 
of  me,"  she  would  have  exposed 
Olivia  by  the  unqualified  con- 
tradiction. When  she  is  alone, 
she  expresses  the  truth, "  She  took 
no  ring  of  me.* 


n 
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**  Not^  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather.** 

(Act  III.,  Sc.  1.)     MS.  Comder. 


Mr.  Collier  considers  this  to  be 
an  improvement  of  the  original,— 
**  And,  like  the  haggard,"  &c. 


And  this  would  be  an  impn*^ 

ment,  if  all  the  wise  fooFs  joti 

were  necessarily  personal  As*i 

understand  it, 

**  He  most  observe  their  mood* 

tohom  he  jests;** 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  EeAi 
haggard,  or  wild  hawk,  heffii 
"  at  every  feather  "  —  is  Tddili 
about  every  light  thing  thateooei 
before  his  eye.  If  he  wetti^ 
like  the  haggard,  he  would  tei 
wise  man,  and  not  a  fooL 


GLOSSARY. 


Atfeotionsd.    Act  II.,  Sc.  8. 

**  An  affectioned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book.' 
AfectUm  is  used  more  than  once  by  Shakspere  in  the  seue^ 
affedationy  as  here. 

BoASD.    Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

"Accost,  is,  front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  i^cr."     I 
To  board,  is  to  accost  or  address.    See  '  All 's  Well  that  0 
WeU.'    ActV.,  Sc.  3. 

Bbbast.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  The  fool  h|8  an  excellent  breast" 
Breast  is  here  used  for  voice,  and  the  use  was  not  unfreqo^ 
Tusser,  among  others,  used  it  when  speaking  of  himidPl 
being  placed  in  the  choir  at  Winchester : — 
"  The  better  breast,  the  lesser  rest, 
To  serve  the  quire." 

Bbock.    Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  I " 
A  hrock  is  a  badger,  here  used  as  a  term  of  oontempL 

Bbownist.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

"  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician." 
The  Brownists  were  a  sect  who  maintained  that  the 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  Popish  and  anti- 
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The  founder  was  a  Robert  Brown,  a  relative  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Cecil.  The  sect  was  afterwards  better  known  as 
Independents. 

Cantons.    Act  I.^  Sc.  5. 

"  Write  loyal  cantons." 
Cantons  are  canJtoa, 

CheveriIi.    Act  III.,  Sc  1. 

"  A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove." 

A  cheveril  is  a  kid — cheveril  glove  is  an  easy-fitting  glove — ^a 
glove  that  will  stretch.  In  '  Komeo  and  Juliet/  we  have  **  a 
wit  of  cheveril." 

Civil.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  He  is  sad,  and  civil." 

Civil  is  grave,  respectful.  The  regularity  of  the  civil,  civilised^ 
state  gives  this  meaning  of  the  word. 

COLOUBS.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Needs  to  fear  no  colours." 
Bee  'Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

Compbhtors.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  competitors  enter." 
The  confederates. 
CoHPnBLB.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  I  am  very  comptible." 
Susceptible — apt  to  take  into  account. 

Convents.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  When  ....  golden  time  convents." 
A  Latinism  for  serves,  agrees,  is  fitting. 

COTSTBIL.     Act  I.,  Sc.  8. 

"  He 's  a  coward  and  a  coystiiL" 

A  eoystril,  or  coistrel,  was  a  young  lad,  or  boy,  and  in  this 
sense  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Bryden  uses  the  word 
for  a  young  or  valueless  hawk. 

CoziEB.    Act  II.,  Sc.  8. 

''  Squeak  out  your  coziers*  catches." 
A  cozier  is  a  botcher,  a  cobbler,  either  a  tailor  or  shoemaker. 

CUBST.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"Be  curst  and  brief." 

Curst  is  froward,  crabbed,  passionate.  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Ae  Dutch  korzel,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

Cut.    Act  IL,  Sc.  3. 

«  Call  me  Cut."  * 
Out  was  a  cant  term  for  a  common  hoxse. 
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Cyprus.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom." 
The  stuff  called  Cyprus  was  what  is  now  known  as  crape.   I| 
was  probably  generally  black,  and  connected  with  moi 
images.     In  Ben  Jonson's  *  Epigrams,'  the  "  solemn  cypreas" 
is  opposed  to  "  cobweb-lawn ;"  in  the  'Winter's  Tale,'  ActIIL»| 
Sc.  4.  Autolycas  has,  among  his  wares, 

"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow. 

And  in  Milton's  '  II  Penseroso  *  we  have 

"  With  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn.' 
In  Act  II.,  Sc.  4,  of  the  present  play,  where  the  same  worfj 
occurs,  "  And  in  sad  Cyprus  let  me  be  laid,"  there  is  a  doabfc! 
whether  a  shroud  of  cypress  or  a  coffin  of  cypress-wood,  i« 
meant.    Either  will  suit  the  feeling  expressed. 

I)eab.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear." 
Shakspere  and  the  writers  of  his  age  frequently  use  the  voidi 
dear  in  the  sense  of  harmful.  The  old  English  rerb  to  deni 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  derian,  to  injure,  hurt,  annoy,  toil 
do  mischief;  thence  we  have  dearth^  that  which  dereth,ori 
maketh  dear.  What  was  spared  was  therefore  called  dearA 
precious,  costly,  highly  prized.  The  two  senses  of  the  wordj 
are  thus  rendered  clear,  though  the  last-mentioned  has  be| 
come  the  most  common. 

Dissemble.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  will  dissemble  myself  in 't." 

.    Dissemble  is  used  in  the  Latin  sense  of  disguise,  to  render  vi^\ 
like.      Steevens  says  Shakspere  has  stumbled  upon  a  I 
tinism,  but  writers  do  not  stumble  upon  nice  shades 
meaning. 

Express.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  rather  to  express  myself," 
To  make  myself  known. 

EXTRAGTINO.      Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  A  most  extracting  frenzy." 
J?xtracting,  used  in  the  sense  of  absorbing. 

Fadge.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  How  will  this  fadge  ? " 
Fadge  is  to  adopt,  to  agree;  from  the  Anglo-Saxon/sj^oa, • 
join,  to  unite. 

Fellow.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Not . . .  after  my  degree,  but  fellow." 
The  word  feUow  is  eher  taken  in  its  old  sense  of  equal  or^ 
panion. 
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Formal.    Act  IT.,  Sc.  5. 

"  This  is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity.** 
FonMd  is  reasonable — ^any  capacity  of  the  usual  form. 

QaliiIabo.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3.    This,  as  well  as  coranto,  and  slnk-a-paoe 
(t.  6.  dnqyuepfJMi),  were  the  names  of  different  sorts  of  dances. 

GASKIN&     Act  J.,  Sc.  5. 

"  If  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall.** 

Qaskins  —  or  gallygaskins  —  were  the  large  open  hose,  or 
breeches.    For  points,  see  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew.* 

Qbok.    Act  v.,  Sc  1. 

'*  The  most  notorious  geek  and  gulL" 
To  geek  is  to  mock  or  deride,  and  a  geek,  therefore,  is  one 
derided. 

Gbibb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Ko,  not  a  grise.*' 
Cfriae, — or  greeae,  as  Phillips  spells  it,  are  stairs  or  steps,  pro- 
bably a  contraction  of  degree.    Lydgate  has 

"  By  many  a  gree  ymade  of  marble  gray.** 

HsAT.    Act  L,  Sc  1. 

"  Till  seven  years  heat.'* 
Till  seven  summers  have  heated  the  element. 

Hob  nob.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Hob  nob  is  his  word. 

Hob  nob  is  at  a  venture,  at  random.   Grose  says  it  is  a  northern 
phrase. 

Impbticos  tht  oratillitt.  Act  II.,  Sc.  3.  This  has  been  supposed 
to  mean  "  impetticoat  (t.  e,  pocket)  thy  gratuity."  But  this 
phrase  of  the  clown's,  and  what  is  reported  of  him  by  Sir 
Andrew,  together  with  ''  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses," 
are  evidently  extravagances  which  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  explain. 

Imfobtanoe.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  At  sir  Toby's  great  importance.** 
Importxmce  is  here  imporiunUy. 

LlASIKG.     Act  I.,  Sc  5. 

"Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing.'* 
Leasing  is  lying ;  may  Mercury  endue  thee  with  the  advantsr 
geous  gift  of  lying,  since  thou  speakest  well  of  fools,  which 
is  not  discreet  or  profitable. 

Lies.    Act  IIL,  Sc.  1. 

"The  king  lies  by  a  beggar.** 
To  lie  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  to  dwell,  to  remain. 
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loan.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  She  is  the  list  of  my  Tojage." 
Liti  is  the  limits  the  bonndazy. 

LoflT.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

**  Her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongne." 
The  yerb  is  used  passiyely — caused  her  tongue  to  be  lost 

MflsaAUHi.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

**  Sebastian  of  Measanne." 

Mitylene  (Lesbos)  is  probably  meant.     Possibly  Shakspei 

wrote  Mettaline,  and  the  word  was  mistaken  by  the  piistd 

Mettaline  is  quite  near  enough  the  modern  Metelin. 

MsnuL    Act  Y.,  Sc.  1. 

"  So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex." 
MetUe  is  here  the  temper,  dispoeition, 

ICiBTBSSs  Mall.    Act  I.,  Sc.  3. 

''Are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mall's  picture?" 
This  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  woman 
Majy  Frith,  better  known  as  Moll  Cutpurse,  who  dresBeii 
a  man,  and  committed  many  robberies.  Middletoo 
Dekker  made  her  the  subject  of  a  comedy.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Mistress  Mall  had  attained  her  ceV 
at  the  time  *  Twelfth  Kight '  was  written.  It  was  aetei 
the  Middle  Temple,  in  1601 ;  Mall  was  bom,  according 
life  of  her,  in  1589.  Malone  states  that  she  was  b<Hi 
1584;  but  he  supposed  'Twelfth  Night'  was  prodnoi 
161 4.  The  authentic  date  of  the  comedy  removes  ** 
Frith  from  her  Shaksperean  niche.  We  may  add 
pictures  at  that  time  were  often  covered  by  a  cumi% 
preserve  tbem  from  the  dust,  and  as  "  Mistress  Mall'i 
lure  "  was  perhaps  not  considered  perfectly  correct,  it 
probably  kept  covered  for  the  alleged  reason  of  being  * 
to  take  dust" 

Opposite.    'Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman." 
Be  contrary  with,  of  a  different  opinion  to. 

0¥nB.    Act  I.,  Sc  5. 

"  Ourselves  we  do  not  owe." 

The  use  of  oufe  in  the  sense  of  oum  was  common  with  ^ 
spere  and  the  writers  of  his  age. 

PoDiT-DEViOE.    Act  II.,  Sc  5.    See  '  As  You  Like  It.' 

Possess.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Possess  us ;  tell  us  something  of  him." 
Posteu  U8,  is  inform  us;  put  us  in  possession  of  year 
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Pbevektbd.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

*'  But  we  are  prevented." 
Prevented  is  anticipated. 

Pbopeb-fai£E.    Act  II.,  Sc.  2. 

"  How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false." 
Proper  is  here  used  for  handsome.    In  '  Othello '  it  is  said, — 
"  This  Ludoyico  is  a  proper  man." 

Bbcbivino.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  To  one  of  your  receiving." 
Receiving  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  comprehension. 

BuLE.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  You  would  not  give  means  fgr  this  uncivil  rule.** 
R-ule  here  means  conduct,  method  of  life. 

SCATHFUL.      Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make." 
Scathful  is  hurtful,  destructive. 

Season.    Act  I.,  Sc.  1.    To  season  is  io preserve.    See  'All's  Well 
that  Ends  WeU.* 

Shent.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

"  I  am  shent  for  speakihg  to  you." 

Shent,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  scendan,  is  to  be  blamed,  re- 
proved. 

Sheeiff'b  post.    Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 

"  He  '11  stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff's  post" 

Posts  were  set  up  at  the  magistrate's  door  as  tokens  of  au- 
thority, and  to  mark  his  residence.  In  the  old  play  ot 
'  Lingua^'  Act  II.,  Sc.  8,  we  have  "  knows  he  how  to  become 
a  scarlet  gown?  hath  he  a  pair  of  fresh  posts  at  his  doorV 
Dekker  and  Jonson  also  allude  to  these  posts  in  the  same 
way. 

Snbck-up.    Act  XL,  Sc.  3. 

This  phrase  was  equivalent  to  "hang  yourself."  Taylor,  the 
Water  Poet,  in  his  '  Praise  of  Hempseed,'  has 

"Snickup,  which  is  in  English  gallow  grass." 

State.    Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 

"  Sitting  in  my  state." 

The  state  was  a  canopied  chair,  a  throne. 

STAmnrsL.    Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 

"And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it ! " 

The  stannyel  is  the  common  hawk.     The  original  folio  has 
staUion,  an  obvious  error. 
VOL.  v.  K  K 
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Stock.    Act  I.,  Sc  8. 

"  A  damask-coloared  stock." 
Block  is  stocking. 

Stone-bow.    Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 

"  0,  for  a  stone-bow." 
A  stone-bow  was  a  cross-bow  for  discharging  of  stones. 

Tall.    Act  I.,  Sc  8. 

**  He 's  as  tall  a  man  as  any 's  in  lUyria." 
TaU  is  stout  or  bold. 

Tabtb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

"  Taste  your  legs,  sir.** 
By  the  Elizabethan  poets  the  word  taste  was  not  limited  to 
touch  by  palate,  but  was  often  used  for  try.    In  Chsfimi^i 
*  Odyssey '  we  have 

"  He  now  began 
To  taste  the  bow." 

Tbat-tbip.    Act  II.,  Sc.  6. 

"Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip." 

Tray-trip  was  a  game  of  tables.    Tyrwhitt  conjectures  it  v» 
draughts.    A  satire  called  'Machiayers  Dog,  1617/ 
rather  to  indicate  backgammon. 

" But,  leaving  cards,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile, — 
To  passage,  treitrippe,  hazard,  or  mum-chance. 

Triplex.    Act  V.,  Sc.  1. 

"  The  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure. 

The  triplex  is  the  triple-time  in  music,  in  which  each  bar  % 

divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  is  counted  one,  two,  thna 

Undekeakeb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

"  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker.** 

This  has  been  explained  by  Ritson  as  an  undertaker  of  anotlia^ 
quarrel. 

Yiol-de-oamboys.  Act  I.,  Sc.  3.  This  instrument  was  a  kind  4 
violoncello,  called  de  Oamba,  because  placed  between  the  l^i 
playing. 

Vox.    Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

"  You  must  allow  vox," 
Olivia  asks,  "Art  thou  madl**    The  Clown  replies,  "Ton 
allow  vox"  i.  e.  you  must  allow  me  to  use  my  voice  if  I 
to  read  madness. 

Worth.    Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

"  But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm.** 

Worth  is  here  fortune  or  vjeaUh  ;  we  still  ask  whsfc  is  a 
worth  ?  in  reference  to  his  property. 


»» 


PLOT    AND    CHAEACTERS. 


In  the  Queen's  private  Library  at  Windsor,  there  is  a  copy 
of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakspere,  which  belonged  to 
Charles  I. ;  and  in  that  copy  the  king  altered,  with  his  own 
pen,  the  title  of  '  Twelfth  Night '  to  that  of  *  Malvolio.'  It 
is  plain  that  Charles  I.,  who,  as  Milton  tells  us,  chose  our 
poet  as  "  the  closet-companion  of  his  sohtudes,"  considered 
that  Malvoho  was  the  predominant  idea  of  this  play.  It 
would  appear,  also,  that  it  was  so  considered  by  Shakspere's 
contemporaries.  Amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  there  is  a  small  Diary  of  a  Student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  extending  from  1601  to  1603,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs : — . 

"Feb.  2, 1601  [2]. 
"  At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  '  Twelve  night  or  what  you 
will/  much  like  the  comedy  of  errors,  or  Menechmia  in  Plautus, 
but  most  like  &  neere  to  that  in  Italian  called  Inganni.  A  good 
practise  in  it  to  make  the  steward  believe  his  lady  widdowe  was  in 
love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter,  as  from  his  lady,  in 
general!  termes  telling  him  what  shee  liked  best  in  him,  &  pre- 
scribing his  gestures,  inscribing  his  apparaile,  &c.,  and  then  when 
he  came  to  practise,  making  him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to  be 
mad." 

This  passage  from  the  Student's  Diary  has  a  great  value, 
as  giving  us  the  true  date  of  this  charming  comedy.  We 
know,  through  this  record,  that  it  belongs  to  the  middle 
period  of  the  poet's  career,  when  his  genius  had  attained  its 
mature  development,  and  his  art  had  established  a  complete 
mastery  over  all  the  subjects  with  which  it  dealt.  It  was 
this  mastery  that  enabled  him  to  blend  the  romantic  with 
the  comic  in  such  perfect  union  as  we  find  exhibited  in 
'  Twelfth  Night' 

The  commentators  upon  our  poet  tell  us,  with  regard  to 
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*  Twelfth  Night,'  "  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
serious  part  of  this  comedy  is  founded  on  some  old  trans- 
lation of  the  seventh  history  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Belle- 
forest's  *  Histoires  Tragiques.'     Belleforest  took  the  story,  as 
usual,  from  Bandello.     Th&  comic  scenes  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  the  production  of  Shahpeare."     He  did  create,  then, 
Sir  Andrew,  and  Sir  Toby,  and  Malvolio,  and  the  Clown. 
Bat  who  created  yiola,  and  Sebastian,  and  Olivia,  and  the 
Duke?     They  were  made,  say  the  critics,  according  to  the 
recipe  of  Bandello: — Iteniy  a  twin  brother  and  sister;  item, 
the  sister  in  love,  and  becoming  a  page  in  the  service  of  him 
she  loved ;  item,  the  said  page  sent  as  a  messenger  to  the- 
lady  whom  her  master  loved ;  item,  the  lady  falling  in  love 
with  the  page;  item,  the  lady  meeting  with  the  twin  brother; 
item,  all  parties  happily  matched.     Shakspere,  it  is  held,  did 
not  create  these  characters.     He  merely  evoked  them  from* 
their  hiding-places,  in  the  rude  outlines  of  story  books  with- 
out poetry,  and  comedies  without  wit.     A  better  school  of 
criticism  has  taught  us,  that  whether  a  writer  im^ents,  in  the 
commonly-received  meaning  of  invention, — that  is,  whether 
his  incidents  and   characters  be   spick-and-span    new; — or 
whether  he  borrows,  using  the  same  ordinary  phraseology, 
his  incidents  and  characters  from  tradition,  or  history,  or 
written  legends, — he  is  not  a  poet  unless  his  materials  aze 
worked  up  into  a  perfect  and  consistent  whole :  and  if  thft 
poetry  be  not  in  him,  it  matters  little  whether  he  raises  his 
fabric  "all  out  of  his  own  head,"  as  children  say,  or  adopti 
a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  pieces  them  together  withs 
bit  of  his  own, — for  his  house  will  not  stand ;  it  is  ba3fc 
upon  the  sands. 

The  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  is  a  stately  room,  adontfi 
with  noble  portraits,  and  full  of  grave  and  elevating  KSi- 
ciations.  But  there  is  no  association  connected  vrith  tloi 
building  more  interesting  than  that  at  the  Christmas  fesli- 
vities  of  1601  was  here  performed  "a  play  called  *TweJit 
Night,  or  what  you  will " — ^that  joyous  and  exhilarating  pb|b 
full  of  the  truest  and  most  beautiful  humanities,  es]^ 
fitted  for  a  season  of  cordial  mirthfiilness.  Here,  then,  li 
exquisite  poetry  first  fell  upon  the  ear  of  some 
scholar,  and  was  to  him  as  a  fragrant  flower  blooming 
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the  arid  sands  of  his  Bracton  and  his  Fleta ;  and  here  its 
gentle  satire  upon  the  vain  and  the  foolish  penetrated  into 
the  natural  heart  of  some  grave  and  foimal  dispenser  of 
justice,  and  made  him  look  with  tolerance,  if  not  with  sym- 
pathy, upon  the  mistakes  of  less  grave  and  formal  fellow- 
men  ;  and  here  its  ever-gushing  spirit  of  enjoyment, — of  fun 
without  maHce,  of  wit  without  grossness,  of  humour  without 
extravagance,— taught  the  swaggering,  roaring,  overgrown 
boy,  miscalled  student,  that  there  were  higher  sources  of 
mirth  than  affrays  in  Fleet  Street,  or  drunkenness  in  White- 
friars.  The  Globe  has  perished,  and  so  has  the  Blackfriars. 
The  works  of  the  poet  who  made  the  names  of  these  frail 
buildings  immortal  need  no  associations  to  recommend  them ; 
but  it  is  yet  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  one  locahty  re- 
maining where  a  play  of  Shakspere  was  listened  to  by  his 
contemporaries;  and  that  play,  *  Twelfth  Night.' 

Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  «  Shak- 
speare's  Dramatic  Art,'*  has  given  the  following  explanation 
of  the  double  title  of  this  comedy: — 

*'  With  great  propriety  it  is  only  in  the  title  that  the  author 
gives  the  slightest  hint  or  information  how  the  whole  is  to 
be  taken.  *  Twelfth  Night'  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  pre- 
lude to  the  merry  season  of  Shrovetide,  and  this  day  was 
set  apart  for  convivial  games  and  festivities  of  every  kind. 
In  the  evening  a  king  was  usually  elected  from  the  assembled 
company,  by  the  lot  of  the  bean  baked  in  the  cake,  who 
thereupon  had  to  select  a  queen,  and  constitute  a  mimic 
court,  who  are  to  pay  punctual  obedience  to  the  behests  of 
their  fortuitous  sovereign,  and  sustain  with  wit  and  humour 
their  several  characters.  Games  of  chance  were  pecuhar 
favourites  on  this  festive  evening,  and  Tieck  justly  remarks, 
that  Sebastian,  Viola,  and  Maria  (we  may  add  the  Duke  also, 
and  Olivia,  to  the  number),  win  great  and  important  prizes, 
in  the  lottery  of  life,  and  Malvolio  alone,  who  thinks  he  holds 
the  highest  prize  safe  in  his  hands,  draws  a  blank.  The 
title,  therefore,  corresponds  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  essence 
of  the  piece,  which  sets  forth  life  itself,  like  the  Feast  of 
the  Three  Kings,  as  a  merry  and  fantastic  lottery.  The 
second  title,  '  What  you  Will,'  is  still  more  clear  and  signifi- 
cant.    It  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  relation  between  the  public 
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and  the  piece,  but  not  in  the  inadmissible  sense  in  wMdi 
some  have  understood  it,  as  if  poesy  could  take  any  meaning 
and  signification  that  the  spectator  might  choose  to  assign  to 
it.  For  such  is  never  the  case ;  for  poesy  has  no  other  law 
of  its  creations  than  its  own  will,  and  whatever  it  presents, 
is,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  even  such  as  she  offers  it.  But 
because  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  is  the  general  comic 
view  itself;  and  because  it  does  not  here  assume  any  modifi- 
cation, but  all  its  motives  and  elements  are  put  forth  at  onoe, 
it  is  left  to  the  spectator  to  select  at  pleasure  from  them  aQ, 
and  to  give  to  the  whole  the  special  signification  and  refer- 
ence that  may  suit  him,  and  apply  it  according  to  bis  o^ 
personal  humour  and  circumstances.** 


J 
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PEBSONS  BEPBESENTEIX 


Lbohtbb,  King  (^  SieUia. 

AppMn,  Act  I.  sc  2.    Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  so.  2. 

Act  y.  8c.  1 ;  8c.  3. 

MAMiLLnjB,  9on  to  Leontes. 
Appeart,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  1. 

CaxiXiLO,  a  Siettian  lord. 
Appnn,  Act  I.  so.  1 ;  sc  2.    Act  lY.  sc.  1 ;  so.  3.    Act  V.  so.  8. 

AimooNTTS,  a  Sicilian  lord. 
Appmn,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  so.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  3. 

CuBOMKras,  a  Sicilian  lord. 
Appcartf  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  Y.  sc.  1. 

Digit,  a  SieUian  lord, 
Appean,  Act  III.  sc  1 ;  so.  2.    Act  V.  so.  1. 

A  Sicilian  Lord. 
Appeart,  Act  II.  sc  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc  2. 

BoGBRO,  a  Sicilian  gentleman. 
AppearCf  Act  Y.  sc  1. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillins. 
Appeaire,  Act.  II.  sc  3. 

Officers  of  a  Conrt  of  Jndicatnrc 
Appear,  Act  III.  sc  2. 

PoLimrBB,  King  of  Bohemia, 
^ppeare.  Act  I.  sc.  2.     Act  lY.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  Y.  so.  3* 

Florizbl,  eon  to  Polixenes. 
Appean,  Act  lY.  sc.  3.    Act  Y.  so.  1;  8c  8. 

Abohioamub,  a  Bohemian  lord, 
Appeare,  Act  I.  sc  1. 

A  Mariner. 
Appeare,  Act  III.  sc.  3. 
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Gaoler. 
J.j>p0ar«,  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  father  qf  Perdita. 
Appeart,  Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  3.     Act  Y.  sc.  2. 

Clown,  son  to  the  old  Shepherd. 
Apptart,  Act  III.  sc.  3.     Act  IV.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  Y.  sc.  2. 

AuTOLTCus,  a  rogue. 
Appears f  Act  lY.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.     Act  Y.  sc.  2. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 
Appears,  Act  lY. 

Hbrmionb,  ^uaen  toXieontes. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  2.    Act  Y.  sc  3 

Pbrdita,  daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 
Appears,  Act  lY.  sc.  3.    Act  Y.  sc.  1 ;  bc.  3. 

Paulika,  toife  to  Antigonns. 
Apptars,  Act  II.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.  Act  III.  sc.  2.   Act  lY.  sc.  1.   Act  Y.  sc  3. 

Emilia,  a  lady  ctttending  on  the  Queen. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2. 

Two  Ladies  attending  on  the  Queen. 
Appear,  Act  II.  sc.  1. 

MoFSA,  a  shepherdess. 
Appears,  Act  lY.  sc.  3. 

DoROAS,  a  shepherdess. 
Appears,  Act  lY.  sc.  3. 

L<yrd8,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Satyrs  for  a  Dane*;  SAapftcnb, 

Shepherdesses,  Guards,  dx. 

SCENE,— BOMBTiMES  IN  Sicilia;  sombtimbb  nr  Bohuoa. 


Wi  have  no  edition  of  the  'Winter's  Tale'  prior  to  that  of  thelb&oof 
1623 ;  nor  was  it  entered  upon  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  GomiM^j 
previous  to  the  entry  by  the  proprietors  of  the  folio.  The  oxi^iiBal  ted, 
which  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  is  remarkably  correct. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Sicilia.     An  Antechamber  in  Leontes'  Palace, 

Enter  Camillo  and  Archidamtjs. 

Arch.  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bohemia,  on 
tlie  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now  on  foot,  you 
shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia 
and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king  of  Sicilia 
means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which  he  justly  owes 
him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us  we  will 
be  justified  in  our  loves :  for,  indeed, — 

Cam.  'Beseech  you, — 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  knowledge : 
■we  cannot  with  such  magnificence — in  so  rare — I  know  not 
what  to  say. — We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your 
senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's  given 
freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding  instructs 
^  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  to  Bohemia. 
They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods;  and  there 
rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an  affection  which  cannot 
choose  but  branch  now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities, 
and  royal  necessities,  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royally  attorneyed, 
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with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving  embassies ;  that  they 
have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent ;  shook  hands,  as 
over  a  vast ;  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of 
opposed  winds.     The  heavens  continue  their  loves! 

Abch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either  malice,  or 
matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  unspeakable  comfort  of 
your  young  prince  Mamillius;  it  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of  him:  It 
is  a  gallant  child;  one  that,  indeed,  physics  the  suhject, 
makes  old  hearts  fresh;  they  that  went  on  crutches  ere  he 
was  bom,  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him  a  man. 

Abch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why  they  ishoold 
desire  to  live. 

Abch.  If  the  king  had  no  son  they  would  desire  to  live 
on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [ExwiL 

SCENE  II. — The  same,    A  Room  of  State  in  the  PahoL 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hebmione,  MahiiiLiub,  CAMnie^ 

and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burthen :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt:  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher, 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply, 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thousands  more 
.That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that 's  to-morrow 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance^ 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence:  That  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
"  This  is  put  forth  too  truly ! "     Besides,  I  have  atay*d 
To  tire  your  royalty. 
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liBON.  We  are  tougher,  brother. 

Tlnan  jou  can  put  us  to 't 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We  '11  part  the  time  between 's  then :  and  in  that 
1  '11  no  gainsaying. 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  'beseech  you,  so ; 

rrhere  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'  the  world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
T  were  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward:  which  to  hinder 
"Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me;  my  stay, 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen?  speak  you. 

Heb.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace,  until 
ITou  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.     You,  sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly:  Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well:  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd ;  say  this  to  him, 
He  's  beat  &om  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong: 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  snail  not  stay, 
We  '11  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffe. — 
Yet  of  your' royal  presence  [to  Polixbnes]  1 11  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I  *il  give  him  my  commission^ 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gest 
Prefix'd  for's  parting:  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady,  she  her  lord. — ^You  11  stay? 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows:  But  I, 
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Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths^ 

Should  yet  say,  "  Sir,  no  going."     Verily, 

You  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  is 

As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 

Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 

Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees, 

When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How  say  you? 

My  prisoner?  or  my  guest?  by  your  dread  verily. 

One  of  them  you  sHkll  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest  then,  madam ; 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit, 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler  then. 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I  '11  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys; 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 

Pol,  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two? 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  the  she, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  What  we  chang'd 
Was  innocence  for  innocence;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did :  Had  we  pursued  that  life. 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer'd  heaven 
Boldly,  "Not  guilty;"  the  imposition  clear'd, 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather. 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol.  O  my  most  ^cred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to  us :  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

Htcr  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion;  lest  you  say 
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Your  queen  and  I  are  devils:  Yet,  go  on; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do  we  '11  answer; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  shpp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet? 

Her.  He  '11  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request,  he  would  not 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Never? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What?  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  was 't  before? 
I  prithee,  tell  me:  Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  One  good  deed  dying  tongueless 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  You  may  ride  us, 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal; — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay; 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister, 
Or  I  mistake  you:  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose:  When? 
Nay,  let  me  have 't ;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap  thyself  my  love ;  then  didst  thou  utter, 
*'  I  am  yours  for  ever." 

Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  husband; 
The  other,  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  hand  to  Polecenes. 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot:     [Aside, 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me : — ^my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy,-7-not  joy. — This  entertainment 
May  a  firee  face  put  on ;  derive  a  hberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom* 
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And  well  become  the  agent:  it  may,  I  grant: 
But  to  be  paddling  pahns,  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are;  and  making  practised  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — ^and  then  to  sigh,  as  't  were 
The  mort  o*  the  deer ;  0,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — \fftTni11inj^^ 
Art  thou  my  boy? 

Mak.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  V  fecks? 

"Why,  that 's  my  bawcock.    What,  hast  smutch'd  thy  nose  I— 
They  say  it 's  a  copy  out  of  mine.     Come,  captain. 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  Deat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  caird  neat. — Still  virginalling 

[Observing  Polecenes  wnd  HERMion 
Upon  his  palm  ? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mah.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord 

Leon.  Thou  want^st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I 
have, 
To  be  full  like  me : — ^yet,  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  say  so, 
That  will  say  anything:  But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  *twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye :  Sweet  villain ! 
Most  dear'st !  my  coUop ! — Can  thy  dam  1 — may  t  be? 
Affection !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre : 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams; — (How  can  this  be?)-^ 
With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art. 
And  fellow'st  nothing:  Then,  't  is  very  credent, 
Thou  may'st  co-join  with  something;  and  thou  dost; 
(And  that  beyond  commission ;  and  I  find  it^) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sidliat 

Heb.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 
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Poll.  How!  my  lord! 

Leon.  What  cheer?  how  is  't  with  you,  best  brother? 

Her.  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

How  sometinjjs  nature  will  betray  its  folly, 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  boso^rist!  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  fece,  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years;  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat;  my  dagger  muzzled. 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  quash,  this  gentleman : — ^Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I  '11  fight. 

Bbon.   You  will?   why,  happy  man  be  his  dole! — ^My 
brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir. 

He 's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all: 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December; 
And,  with  his  Tkrying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me :  We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome ; 
Let  what^  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap: 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he 's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us. 

We  are  yours  i'  the  garden:  Shall 's  attend  you  there? 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you  '11  be  found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky: — I  am  anglhig  now, 
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Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 

Qo  to,  go  to !     [Aside.     Observing  Pouxenes  and  Hebuohi. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him! 

And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 

To  her  allowing  husband!  Gone  already; 

Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  forked  one. 

[Exeunt  Pouxenes,  Hermione,  and  AttendaDtn 
Go,  play,  boy,  play; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too;  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knelL — Go,  play,  boy,  play; — There  have  been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm. 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluiced  in  his  absencei, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour:  nay,  there 's  comfort  in 't. 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd, 
As  mine,  against  their  will :  Should  all  despair  « 

That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.     Physic  for 't  there 's  none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  't  is  predominant ;  and  't  is  powerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south:  Be  it  concluded. 
No  barricade  for  a  belly ;  know  it; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage:  many  a  thousand  of  us 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel 't  not. — How  now,  boy? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that  'a  some  comfort— 

What!  CamiUo  there? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius;  thou'rt  an  honest  man. — 

[Eant  Mawuxa 
Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Gam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold: 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  '  Didst  note  it? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material 
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Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ? — 

They  're  here  with  me  already ;  whispering,  rounding^ 
"  Sicilia  is  a-^so-forth:"  'Tis  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last. — How  oame  %  Camillo^ 
That  he  did  stay?. 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Lex)n.  At  the  queen's,  be't:  good,  should  be  pertinent: 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks : — ^Not  noted,  is  % 
But  of  the  finer  natures?  by  some  severals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary?  lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind?  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord?  I  think,  most  understand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 
,  Leon.  Ha! 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why? 

Cah.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress? satisfy! — 

Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils:  wherein,  priest-hke,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed:  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lordl 

Leon.  To  bide  upon  't; — Thou  art  not  honest:  or, 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward; 
Which  boxes  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  required :  Or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent:  or  else  a  fool, 
Tbat  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord. 

VOL.  V.  L  L 
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I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful 
In  every  one  of  th^se  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Among  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometimes  puts  forth :  In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent, 
It  was  my  folly;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence. 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  *t  was  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest:  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But,  'beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
T  is  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that 's  past  doubt — ^you  have ;  or  your  eye-gLaas 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn,)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Besides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think,) 
My  wife  is  slippery?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say, 
My  wife 's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight:  say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken:  'Shrew  my  hearty 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  La  whispering  nothing  t 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek?  is  meeting  noses? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh?  (a  note  infiELllible 
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Of  breaking  honesty:)  horsing  foot  on  foot? 
Skulking  in  corners?  wishing  clocks  more  swift? 
Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight?  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked?  is  this  nothing? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that 's  in 't,  is  nothing  j 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing;  Bohemia  nothing; 
My  wife  is  nothing;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings^ 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseased  opinion,  and  betimes; 
For 't  is  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be;  't  is  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both :  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her? 

Leon.  Why,  he  that  wears  her  like  her  medal,  hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  Who— if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits, 
Their  own  particular  thrifts, — ^they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  Ay,  and  thou. 
His  cupbearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd  and  rear'd  to  worship;  who  mayst  see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven. 
How  I  am  galled, — ^mightst  bespice  a  cup,  i 

To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink; 
Which  draught  to  me-  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion. 
But  with  a  ling'ring  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  But  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress^  ; 
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So  sovereignly  being  honoarable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee, 

Lbov.  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot 

Bost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep;  which  being  spotted. 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  f 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son. 
Who  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine ; 
Without  ripe  moving  to't? — ^Would  I  do  this? 
Could  man  so  blench? 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir; 

I  do ;  and  wfll  fetch  off  Bohemia  for 't : 
Provided,  that  when  he 's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first ; 
Even  for  your  son's  sike ;  and,  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me, 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam,  My  lord, 
Qo  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen:  I  am  his  cupbearer; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all: 

Do  %  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 
Do 't  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I '11  do  %  my  loid. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis'd  me. 

[&& 

Cam.  0  miserable  lady! — But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes:  and  my  ground  to  do 't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one, 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  havo 
All  that  are  his  so  too. — ^To  do  this  deed, 
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Promotion  follows:  If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 
And  flourished  after,  I  'd  not  do 't :  but  bince 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear  't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do  't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happj  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Pouxenbs, 

Pol.  This  is  strange  !  methink% 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.    JTot  speak  \ — 
Good  day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself :  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempfc,  speeds  &om  me ;  and 
So  leaves  me,  to  oon^der  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manuera 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How  !  dare  not  1  do  not  1  Do  you  kciow,  a&d  daEe  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?     T  is  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know  you  must ; 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Your  ohang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang-d  too:  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with  it. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  welL 

ToL.  How  caught  of  me? 

Make  me  not  jughted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  look'iL  on  thousands  who  have  sped,  tjifl  better 
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I  will  respect  thee  aa  a  father,  if 

Thou  bear*st  my  life  off  heuoe:    Let  us  avoid 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns:   Please  your  highni 
To  take  the  urgent  hour:  come,  sir^  away.  [Esemt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  LSicUut.'-The  Palace. 

Enter  Hisbhionis,  Mamhtjub,  and  Ladiis. 

HxR.  Take  the  boy  to  you:  he  so  troubles  m« 
T  is  past  enduring. 

1  Ladt.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow? 

Mam.  No,  I  '11  none  of  you. 

1  Ladt.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  Tou  'U  kiss  me  hard ;  and  apeak  to  me  la  if 
I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 

2  Ladt.  And  why  so,  my  lord? 

Mam.  Not  for  beoaus 

Your  brows  are  blacker;  yet  black  brows,  they  ay. 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle^ 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Ladt.  Who  taught  thif 

Mam.  I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  fiftces:  pray  low 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows? 

1  Ladt.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Mam.  Nay,  that 's  a  mock:  I  have  seen  a  lady^s  noa 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Ladt.  Hark  ye: 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace:  we  shall 
Present  our  service^  to  a  fine  new  prince^ 
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One  of  these  days:  and  t\6u  you*d  wanton  with  us. 
If  we  would  have  you. 

I  Ladt.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  Good  time  encounter  her ! 

Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  ,you  1     Qom€,  sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again :  Pray  you,  sit  by  ua, 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be!  > 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  a  sad  tale  'b  b^st  for  wi&tw.    ' 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblh^s. 

Her.  Let 's  have  that,  good  sir, 

Come  on,  sit  down :— ^ome  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  m^  with  your  sprites :  you  *re  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — 

Her.  Kay,  come,  sit  down  ;  then  on< 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard ; — I  will  tdl  it  softly ; 
Yon  crickets  shaU  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give  't  me  in  mine  ear. 

JEnter  Leontes,  Antiqoxus,  Lords,  and  others, 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there?    his  train  1     CamillQ    with 
him? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tufb  of  pines  I  met  them;  Qever 
Saw  1  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  blessed  am  I 

Li  my  just  censure !  ^n  my  true  opinion  I~ 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  t^^How  accursed 
In  being  so  bless*d  I^-*There  may  be  in  the  <mp 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink ;  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  violent  hefts: — I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider* 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander  :--*- 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 
All 's  true  that  is. mistrusted :*-^that  false  villain, 
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Whom  I  employed,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him : 

He  has  discovered  my  design,  aud  I 

Bemain  a  pinch'd  thing;  yea,  a  very  trick 

For  them  to  play  at  will: — How  came  the  posterns 

So  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord.         By  his  great  authority ; 
Which  often  hath  no  less  prevaiFd  than  so, 
On  your  command. 

Lbon.  I  know  't  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy;  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse  him: 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this?  sport? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  come  about  her; 
Away  with  him : — ^and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she 's  big  with ;  for  *t  is  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  'd  say,  he  had  not^ 

And,  I  '11  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nay  ward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say,  "  she  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
"  T?  is  pity  she 's  not  honest,  honourable;" 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech,)  and  str&iglit 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use: — 0, 1  am  out. 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself:  these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's. 
When  you  have  said  she 's  goodly,  come  between. 
Ere  you  can  say  she  's  honest :  But  be  't  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be^ 
She 's  an  adultress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so. 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  mr  ladji 
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f  olizenes  for  Leontes :  0  thou  thing, 
"Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place, 
Xest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  said. 
She 's  an  adultress;  I  have  said,  with  whom: 
More,  she 's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her ;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself, 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she 's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Heb.  No,  by  my  Hfe,  . 

Privy  to  none  of  this:  How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me !     Gentle  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No;  if  I. mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison : 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty, 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her.  There 's  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. — Grood  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew. 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown :  'Beseech  you  all,  my  lords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me; — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd ! 

liEOsr.  Shall  I  be  heard  1     [To  the  Guards. 

Her.  Who  is 't  that  goes  with  me  1 — 'Beseech  your  highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me ;  for,  you  see, 
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My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools; 

There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know  your  mistress 

Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tearSy 

As  I  come  out ;  this  action  I  now  go  on 

Is  for  my  better  grace. — ^Adieu,  my  lord; 

I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  son*y ;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shalL — ^My  women,  come ;  you  have  leava 

Leon.  Qo,  do  our  bidding;  hence. 

[Eaxunt  Queen  andloM 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen  agsin. 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir;  lest  your  justioe 
Prove  violence:  in  the  which  three  great  ones  su^er, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  LoBD.  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do  \  sir, 
Please  you  t*  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I*  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you;  I  meaOy 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

AiJT.  If  it  prove 

She 's  otherwise,  I  '11  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife;  I  *11  go  in  couples  with  her: 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If  she  bo. 

Leon.  Hold  your  peaces. 

1  LoBD.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves: 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putteiw)n. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for  't;  'would  I  knew  the  vilUim 
I  would  land-damn  him:  Be  she  honour-flaw'd-*^ 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five; 
If  this  prove  true,  they  '11  pay  for  't :  by  mine  hooow» 
I  '11  geld  them  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  aoe^ 
To  bring  false  generations:  they  are  co-^heixs; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fiEiir  issue. 

liEOfT.  Oease;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
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As  is  a  dead  man's  nose :  but  I  do  see  %  and  feel  \ 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so, 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty; 
There 's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What!  lack  I  credit? 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my  lord, 
Upon  this  ground:  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion; 
Be  blam*d  for  't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commime  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?     Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this :  which — ^if  you  (or  stupified, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Belish  a  truth  like  us;  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on  't,  is  aU 
Properly  ours. 

Ant,  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it. 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     CamiUo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation. 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed),  doth  push  on  this  proceeding. 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  't  were 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild),  I  have  despatched  in  post, 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuff 'd  sufficiency;  Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
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Shall  stop)  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  such  as  he 
Whose  ignorant  ci'edulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth :  So  have  we  thought  it  good, 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confined; 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence, 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public ;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [Aside,]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [EsKWi 

SCENE  II. — The  same.     The  oiOer  Boom  of  a  Pmm, 

Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  him; 

[Exit  an  AtteodnL 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  lady ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee, 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison? — ^Now,  good  sir, 

He-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady. 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you,  then, 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep,  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here 's  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors ! — Is 't  lawful,  pray  yoB^ 
To  see  her  women?  any  of  them?  Emilia? 

Keep.  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 
i  Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 
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'Withdraw  yourselves.  [Ea;eun6  Attendants. 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  it  so,  prithee.  [JSW^  Keeper. 

Here 's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 

Be-enter  Keeper,  ivith  "Rmtt.ta. 

Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady? 

Emil.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn, 
May  hold  together:  on  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  delivered. 

Paul.  A  boy  V 

Emil.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live:  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in 't:  says,  "  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn : — 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i*  the  king !  beshrew  them ! 
He  must  be  told  on  %  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I  *11  take 't  upon  me: 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister ; 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more : — ^Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen ; 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
1 11  show 't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th'  loudest :  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o*  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue;  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand:  Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  1 11  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer ; 
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Who,  but  t(Mlay,  hammer'd  of  this  design ; 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia^ 

I  *11  use  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  &om  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  bleaajd  for  it ! 

I  *11  to  the  queen :  Please  you,  come  something  nearer. 

Keep.  Madam,  if  't  please  the  queen  to  send  the  babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur,  to  peas  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir: 
This  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb ;  and  is^ 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
IVeed  and  enfranchis'd:  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king;  oor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear;  upon  mine  honour,  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [ExemiL 

SCENE  III. — The  same.     A  Boom  in  the  Palaae. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigokub,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor  night  nor  day,  no  rest :  It  is  but  weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus;  mere  weakness,  if 
The  cause  were  not  in  being ; — part  p*  the  cause, 
She,  the  adultress ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof :  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me :  Say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — ^Who  's  there  ? 

1  Attend.  My  lord !  lAdvaneui§ 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy? 

1  Attend.  He  took  good  rest  to-nig^t; 

.'Tis  hop'd  his  sickness  is  dischai'g'd 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness! 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother 
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Ee  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply; 

Fastened  and  fixed  the  shame  on 't  in  himself  ^ 

Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 

And  downright  languish'd. — Leave  me  solely: — ^go, 

See  how  he  fares.     [Exit  Attend.] — Fie,  fie !  no  thought  of 

him; 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
[Recoil  upon  me :  in  himself  too  mighty : 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance. — Let  him  be, 
TJntil  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Damillo  and  Polixenes 
Xiaugh  at  me;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow: 
They  should  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
ShaU  8he,  within  my  power. 

IhUer  Paulina,  with  a  Child, 

1  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  me: 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  soul; 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That 's  enough. 

1  Attend.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night;  commanded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     T  is  such  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings, — such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking:  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true ; 
Honest  as  either;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference, 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 

Leon.  How? — 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady:  Antigouus, 
I  charged  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about  me; 

knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

vol.  v.  mm 
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On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canst  not  rule  her? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour,)  trust  it. 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  La  you  now;  you  hear! 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she  '11  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  phj-sician, 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor;  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils. 
Than  such  as  most  seems  yours, — I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good   queen:  I  say,  good 
queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

I^AUL.  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me:  on  mine  own  accord,  I  '11  off ; 
But,  first,  I  '11  do  my  errand. — The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter; 
Here 't  is;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[La^ng  dawn  the  CWi 

Leon.  Out! 

A  mankind  witch!  Hence  with  her,  out  o*door: 
A  most  intelligenciug  bawd ! 

Paul.  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me :  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant, 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  iok  temest. 

Leon.  Traitors! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?     Give  her  the  bastard — 
Thou  dotard  [to  Antiqonus],  thou  art  woman-tired. 
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By  thy  dame  Partlet  here, — take  up  the  bastard ; 
Take 't  up,  I  say;  giv 't  to  thy  crone. 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'fit  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon 't  1 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So  I  would  you  did;  then 't  were  past  all  doubt 
You  *d  call  your  chilcten  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I;  nor  any. 

But  one,  that 's  here ;  and  that  *s  himself :  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will  not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  oompell'd  to  't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten, 
As  ever  oak,  or  stoile,  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  callat. 

Of  boundless  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband. 
And  now  baits  me! — This  brat  is  none  of  mine; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes: 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you,  't  is  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father:  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek;  his  smiles; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger: — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in 't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's ! 

Leon.  A  gross  hag! — 
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And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongae. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  *I1  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject 

Lbon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Pai3L.  a  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I  *11  have  thee  bum'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  bums  in  *t.     I  '11  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy)  something  savours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.     Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her. 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me;  I  '11  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord ;  *t  is  yours :  Jove  send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit ! — What  need  these  hands  ? — 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so: — ^Farewell;  we  are  gone.  [ExiL 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. — ' 
My  child!  away  with  't! — even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  see  it  instantly  oonsum'd  with  fire: 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.     Take  it  up  straight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  't  is  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony,)  or  I  '11  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  caJl'st  thine :  If  thou  refuse. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir: 
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These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in 't. 

1  LoBD.  We  can,  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  gailty  of  her  coming  hither. 
Leon.  You  are  hars  all. 

1  LoBD.  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better  credit ; 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us :  And  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services, 
Past,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose ; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue :  We  all  kneeL 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows : — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?     Better  bum  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it;  let  it  live : 
It  shall  not  neither.     You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[To  ANTIGONUa. 

You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 

With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 

To  save  this  bastard's  life:  for't  is  a  bastard, 

9o  sure  as  this  beard 's  gray, — what  will  you  adventure 

Fo  save  this  brat's  life? 

Ant.  Anything,  my  lord, 

rhat  my  abihty  may  undergo, 
^d  nobleness  impose:  at  least,  thus  much, — 
'  11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left  % 

Po  save  the  innocent :  anything  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible :  Swear  by  this  sword, 
?hou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it ;  (seest  thou  1)  for  the  Mi 
X  any  point  in  't  shall  not  only  be 
>eath  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife ; 
nioni,.for  this  time,  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee, 
l8  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
'his  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
'o  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
f  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it^ 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection, 
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And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, — 
On  thy  soul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  torture, — 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it:  Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe: 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses !     Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  does  require !  and  blessing, 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemn 'd  to  loss !  [Eant,  with  the  OUZ^ 

Leon.  No,  I  '11  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Attend.     Please  your  hignness,  posts. 
From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  since :  Geomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed, 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  't  is  good  speed ;  foretells 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords ; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady:  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burthen  to  me.    Leave  me; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [i 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.— Sicilia.     A  Street. 

Enter  Clbomenes  and  Dion. 

Cleo.  .The  climate 's  delicate ;  the  air  most  sweet ; 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
Fhe  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion.  I  shall  report, 

Por  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
Ifetbinks  I  so  should  term  them,)  and  the  reverence 
)f  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice ! 
low  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
i  was  i'  the  ofibring ! 

Clbo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

ind  the  ear-deafening  voice  o*  the  oracle, 
ijn  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
liat  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  journey 

h)ve  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O,  be  't  so ! — 
&  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
he  time  is  worth  the  use  on  't. 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo, 

dm  all  to  the  best !  These  proclamations, 
>  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
little  like. 

Dion.       The  violent  carriage  of  it 

ill  clear,  or  end,  the  business :  When  the  oracle 

hus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 

all  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 

en  then  will  rush  to  knowledge. — Gk), — fresh  horses ; — 

id  gracious  be  the  issue!  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II. — The  iame.    A  Cmirt  of  Justice. 

Leontes,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear,  properly  seated. 

ItEON.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pronounce  ) 
m  pushes  'gainst  our  heart:  The  party  tried, 
)  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife ;  and  one 
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Of  us  too  much  belov'd. — Let  us  be  cleared 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice;  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offl  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence ! 

Hebmion£  w  brought  in,  guarded;  Paulina  and  Ladies, 

aMending. 

Leon.  Read  the  indictment. 

Offl  "  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  king  of 
Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of  high  treason, 
in  committing  adultery  with  PoUxenes,  king  of  Bohemia; 
and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away  the  life  of  our  so- 
vereign lord  the  king,  thy  royal  husband :  the  pretence 
thereof  being  by  circumstances  partly  laid  open,  thou,  Her- 
mione, contrary  to  the  faith  and  allegiance  of  a  true  subject, 
didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  better  safety,  to  fly 
away  by  night " 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  "Not  guilty;"  mine  integrity. 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it, 
Be  so  receiv'd.     But  thus, — If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do, 
I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know, 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 
And  play'd,  to  take  spectators :  For  behold  me, — 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standing. 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 
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•Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it, 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  for  honour, 

T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 

How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came, 

"With  what  encounter  so  imcurrent  I 

Have  strainM,  to  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour;  or,  in  act  or  will, 

That  way  inclining;  hardened  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry  Fie!  upon  my  grave! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 

Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That's  true  enough; 

Though  't  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 
Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 
Her.  More  than  mistress  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd,)  I  do  confess, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd. 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 
So,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded: 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
!Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude. 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend;  whose  love  had  spoke^ 
£2ven  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes ;  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how:  all  I  know  of  it 
Xs,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves. 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in  his  absence. 
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Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands-in  the  level  of  your  dreams, 
Which  I  '11  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams ; 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Folixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it : — ^As  you  were  past  all  shame^ 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so,)  so  past  all  truth ; 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails :  For  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage, 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats ; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  vnth  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity: 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went:  My  second  joy. 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious:  My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth. 
Haled  out  to  murther :  Myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet ;  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  childbed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion: — Lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege^ 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  to  die?  Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not ; — ^No  life^ 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw: — ^but  for  mine  honour 
(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  surmises ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else, 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake ;  I  teil  you 
'T  is  rigour,  and  not  law. — ^Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle; 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 
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1  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle.       [Exetmt  certain  Officers. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father: 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Be-erUer  Officers,  vnth  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Ofpi.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of  justice, 
That  you,  Geomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos ;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in  't. 

Cleg.,  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Ofpl  [Bectds.]  "  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes  blameless, 
Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous  tyrant,  his  innocent 
babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the  king  shall  hve  without  an  heir, 
if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found." 

Lords.  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her.  Prais'd  1 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth? 

Ofm.  Ay,  my  lord ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle: 
The  sessions  shall  proceed:  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Ihiter  a  Servant,  hastUy, 

Sery.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business? 

Sery.  0  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it: 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone. 

Leon.  How!  gone? 

Sery.  Is  dead. 

Leon.  Apollo 's  angry;  and  the  heavens  themselves 
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Do  strike  at  my  injustice.     [Hermione  faints.']     How  nov 
there? 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen : — ^Look  down, 
And  see  what  death  is  doing? 

Lbon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  overcharged ;  she  will  recover. — 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion : 
'Beseech  you  tenderly  apply  tp  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies  toith 
My  great  profaneness  *gainst  thine  oracle! — 
I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes ; 
New  woo  my  queen ;  recall  the  good  CamiUo, 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy: 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Beward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane. 
And  fill*d  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasp'd  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  Imew  great ;  and  to  the  hazard 
Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended, 
No  richer  than  his  honour: — How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker ! 

Ee-^nter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while ! 

0,  cut  my  lace;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it. 
Break  too ! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  haat  for  me? 
What  wheels?  racks?  fires?     What  flaying?  boiliDg, 
In  leads,  or  oils?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  T  receive;  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?     Thy  tyranny 
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Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 

Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 

For  girls  of  nine ! — O,  think  what  they  have  done, 

And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad !  for  all 

Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 

That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  't  was  nothing; 

That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant, 

And  damnable  ingrateful :  nor  was 't  much, 

Thou  wouldst  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  honour. 

To  have  him  kill  a  king ;  poor  trespasses. 

More  monstrous  standing  by:  whereof  I  reckon 

The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter, 

To  be  or  none^  or  little ;  though  a  devil 

Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  done  't : 

Nor  is  't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 

Of  the  young  prince ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 

(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 

That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 

Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam:  this  is  not,  no. 

Laid  to  thy  answer:  But  the  last, — O,  lords. 

When  I  have  said,  cry  Woe ! — the  queen,  the  queen, 

The  sweetest,  dearest  creature 's  dead ;  and  vengeance  for 't 

Not  dropped  down  yet. 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Paul.  I  say,  she's  dead:  I  '11  swear  't:  if  word,  nor  oath. 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see:  if  you  can  bring 
rincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
ileat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I  '11  serve  you 
ks  I  would  do  the  gods. — ^But,  0  thou  tyrant! 
)o  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
["han  all  thy  woes  can  stir:  therefore  betake  thee 
''o  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees, 
^en  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Jpon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
a  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
"b  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

IjEON.  Go  on,  go  on : 

Tclgu  canst  not  speak  too  much;  I  have  deserv'd 
JI  tongues  to  taUc  their  bitterest. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more; 
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However  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul,  I  am  sorry  for 't ; 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent:  Alas,  I  have  showed  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman :  he  is  touched 
To  the  noble  heart. — WTiat  's  gone,  and  what's  past  hdp, 
Should  be  past  grief:  Do  not  receive  afiiiction 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege. 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — ^lo,  fool  again ! — 
I  *11  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I  *11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 
Who  is  lost  too :  Take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

When  most  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Prithee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both ;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual:  Once  a  day  I  '11  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears,  shed  there. 
Shall  be  my  recreation:  So  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrowa  [ 


SCENE  IIL — Bohemia.     A  desert  Cownlry  near  the  Sn. 

Enter  ANTiGONtrs,  wUh  the  Babe;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia? 

Mar.  Ay,  my  lord;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time:  the  skies,  look  grimly 
And  threaten  present  blusters.  In  my  conscience 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  us. 
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Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done! — Go,  get  aboard; 
Look  to  thy  bark ;  I  '11  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land :  't  is  like  to  be  loud  weather ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon  't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away: 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mab.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe : — 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  believ'd,)  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appeared  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow^ 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :  in  yure  white  robes, 
like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay:  thrice  bow'd  before  me; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts:  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her:  "  Good  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  't  crying;  and,  for  the  babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  prithee,  call 't:  for  this  ungentle  business, 
Vat  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more:" — ^and  so,  with  shrieks, 
She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 
This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys; 
Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe 
Hermione  hath  suffer'd  death ;  and  that 
Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  isaue 
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Of  king  Polizenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father.     Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

[Lai/ing  down  the  (Mi 
There  lie;  and  there  thy  character:  there  these; 

[Laying  down  a  bundU. 
Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee  pretty, 
And  still  rest  thine. — The  storm  begins ; — ^Poor  wretch. 
That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow ! — ^Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoined  to  this; — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more — thou  'rt  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough:  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.     A  savage  clamour ! — 
Well  may  I  get  aboard ! — ^This  is  the  chase ; 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Eant,  pursued  by  a  Bear, 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  was  no  age  between  ten  and  three- 
and-twenty;  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out  the  rest:  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting  wenches  witti 
chUd,  wronging  the  ancientry,  steaUng,  fighting.— Hark  you 
now ! — ^Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and 
two-and-twenty  hunt  this  weather?  They  have  scared  away 
two  of  my  best  sheep;  which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner 
find  than  the  master ;  if  anywhere  I  have  them,  't  is  by  titt 
sea-side,  browzing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an 't  be  thy  will !  what 
have  we  here?  [Taking  up  the  Child.]  Mercy  on  'a,  a  bame; 
a  very  pretty  barne!  A  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder?  A  pret^ 
one;  a  very  pretty  one:  Sure,  spme  scape:  though  I  am  oA-^ 
bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the 
This  has  been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk-work, 
behind-door-work :  they  were  warmer  that  got  this  thaa  tfei 
poor  thing  is  here.  I  '11  take  it  up  for  pity :  yet  1 11  tany 
till  my  son  Come;  he  hollaed  but  even  now.  Whoa, 
hoa! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Hilloa,  loa! 

Shep.  What,  art  so  near?     If  thou  'It  see  a  thing  to 
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on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither.  What  ailest 
thou,  man? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea,  and  by  land ; — 
but  I  am  not  to  say,  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now  the  sky ;  b^ 
twixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a  bodkin*s 
point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it? 

Clo.  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how  it  rages, 
how  it  takes  up  the  shore!  but  that 's  not  to  the  point!  O, 
the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls!  sometimes  to 
see  *em,  and  not  to  see  'em :  now  the  ship  boring  the  moon 
with  her  main-mast ;  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and  froth, 
as  you  'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the 
land-service, — To  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder- 
bone;  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and  said  his  name  was 
Antigonus,  a  nobleman : — But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship : 
— to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it : — ^but,  first,  how  the 
poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them ; — ^and  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him,  both  roar- 
ing louder  than  the  sea,  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy? 

Clo.  Now,  now;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  these 
sights :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water,  nor  the  bear 
half  dined  on  the  gentleman ;  he  's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the  old  man ! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to  have 
helped  her;  there  your  charity  would  have  lacked  footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters !  but  look  thee  here, 
boy.  Now  bless  thyself;  thou  mett'st  with  things  dying,  I 
with  things  new  born.  Here  's  a  sight  for  thee ;  look  thee, 
a  bearing  cloth  for  a  squire's  child !  look  thee  here !  take  up, 
take  up,  boy ;  open 't.  So,  let 's  see.  It  was  told  me,  I 
should  be  rich  by  the  fairies;  this  is  some  changeling: — 
open  't:  What 's  within,  boy? 

Clo.  You  're  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of  your  youth 
are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live.     Gold !  aU  gold ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  't  will  prove  so:  up  with 
it,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the  next  way.  We  are  lucky, 
boy,  and  to  be  so  still  requires  nothing  but  secrecy. — Let  my 
sheep  go : — Come,  good  boy,  the  next  way  home. 

vou  V.  K  N 
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Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings ;  1 11  go  see 
if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,  and  how  much  lie 
hath  eaten :  they  are  never  curst,  but  when  they  are  hungry; 
if  there  be  any  of  him  left,  1 11  bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed:  If  thou  mayst  discern,  by 
that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is^  fetch  me  to  the  sight 
of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I;  and  you  shall  help  to  put  him  i' the 
ground. 

Shep.  T  is  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we  '11  do  good  deeds  on 't 

[ExenM. 


ACT   IV. 

Enter  Time,  as  Ghonts, 

Time.  I,  that  please  some,  try  all, — ^both  joy  and  terror 
Of  good  and  bad, — ^that  make,  and  unfold  error, — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  overthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-bom  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom:  Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was, 
Or  what  is  now  receiv'd:  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in :  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass;  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 
As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 
The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies ;  so  grieving, 
That  he  shuts  up  himself;  imagine  me. 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
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In  fair  Bohemia;  aod  remember  well, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  you;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  wondering:  What  of  her  ensues 

I  list  not  prophesy ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known  when  't  is  brought  forth : — a  shepherd's  daughter, 

And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 

Is  the  argument  of  time:  Of  this  allow, 

If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ; 

If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  say, 

He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may,  [Eadt, 

SCENE  I. — ^Bohemia.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Polixenes. 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Oamillo* 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  importunate: 
't  is  a  sickness  denying  thee  anything ;  a  death  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  country.  Though 
I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad,  I  desire  to  lay 
my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  penitent  king,  my  master,  hath 
sent  for  me :  to  whose  feeling  sorrows  I  might  be  some  aJlay, 
or  I  o'erween  to  think  so;  which  is  another  spur  to  my 
departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the  rest  of 
thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now :  the  need  I  have  of  thee 
thine  own  goodness  hath  made;  better  not  to  have  had  thee 
than  thus  to  want  thee :  thou,  having  made  me  businesses 
which  none  without  thee  can  sufficiently  manage,  must  either 
stay  to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take  away  with  thee  the  very 
services  thou  hast  done:  which  if  I  have  not  enough  con- 
sidered, (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee 
shall  be  my  study ;  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heaping  friend- 
ships. Of  that  fatal  country,  Sicilia,  prithee  speak  no  more : 
whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with  the  remembrance  of 
that  penitent,  as  thou  callest  him,  and  reconciled  king,  my 
brother;  whose  loss  of  his  most  precious  queen  and  children 
are  even  now  to  be  afresh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  sawest 
thou  the  prince  Florizel,  my  son  1  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy, 
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their  issue  uot  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them 
when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  prince:  What 
his  happier  affairs  may  beare  to  me  unknown :  but  I  have^ 
missingly,  noted  he  is  of  late  much  retired  from  court;  and 
is  less  frequent  to  his  princely  exercises  than  formerly  he  bath 
appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and  with  some 
care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my  service  which  look 
upon  his  removedness,  from  whom  I  have  this  intelligence: 
That  he  is  seldom  from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shep- 
herd ;  a  man,  they  say,  that  from  very  nothing,  and  beyond 
the  imagination  of  his  neighbours,  is  grown  into  an  unspeak- 
able estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath  a  daughter 
of  most  rare  note:  the  report  of  her  is  extended  more  than 
can  be  thought  to  begin  from  such  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That 's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence.  But  I  fear 
the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither.  Thou  shalt  accompanj 
us  to  the  place:  where  we  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are, 
have  some  question  with  the  shepherd ;  from  whose  simplidtv 
I  think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  my  son's  resoct 
thither.  Prithee,  be  my  present  partner  in  this  business,  axhl 
lay  aside  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo ! — ^We  must  disguise  ourselves. 

SCENE  IL — The  same,    A  Road  near  the  Shepherd'^  CotUt^^ 

Mhvter  AuTOLTCUS,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale. 

Why  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pal& 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge. 

With  heigh!  the  sweet  birds,  0,  how  they  sing! 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge; 
7or  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 
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The  lark  that  tirra-lirra  chants, 

With  heigh)  with  hey!  the  thrush  and  the  jay: 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  pHnce  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore  three- 
pile;  but  now  I  am  out  of  service: 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night: 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  bowget ; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser 
linen.  My  father  named  me  Autolycus ;  who,  being  as  I  am, 
littered  under  ^lercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper  up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles:  With  die,  and  drab,  I  purchased  this  capari- 
son ;  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly  cheat :  Gallows,  and  knock, 
are  too  powerful  on  the  highway :  beating,  and  hanging,  are 
terrors  to  me ;  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought 
of  it. — ^A  prize!  a  prize! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  see: — ^Every  'leven  wether — ^tods;  every  tod 
yields — ^pound  and  odd  shilling:  fifteen  hundred  shorn, — 
What  comes  the  wool  to  1 

AuT.  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock 's  mine.  [Aside, 

Clo.  I  cannot  do't  without  counters. — Let  me  see;  what 

am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast?     "  Three  pound  of 

sugar ;  five  pound  of  currants ;  rice." What  will  this  sister 

of  mine  do  with  rice?  But  my  father  hath  made  her  mis- 
tress of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me 
four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers:  three-man  song- 
men  all,  and  very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  most  of  them 
means  and  bases:  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  .and  h« 
sings  psalms  to  hornpipes.  I  must  have  safiron,  to  colour 
tlie  warden  pies;  mace,— dates, — ^none;  that's  out  of  my 
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note:  outmegs,  seven;  a  race  or  two  of  ginger;  but  that  I 
may  beg; — four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of- raisins  o' 
the  sun. 

AuT.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom !     [Grovdlingf  an  the  ground. 

Clo.  V  the  name  of  me, 

AuT.  0,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  b«t  off  these  rags ;  and 
then,  death,  death ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more  rags  to  laj 
on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

AuT.  0,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends  me  more 
than  the  stripes  I  have  received ;  which  are  mighty  ones,  and 
millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating  may  come  to  a 
great  matter. 

AuT.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money  and  apparel 
ta*en  from  me,  and  these  detestable  things  put  upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  1 

AuT.  A  foot>man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the  garments  he 
hath  left  with  thee ;  if  this  be  a  horse-man's  coat,  it  hath  seen 
very  hot  service.  Lend  me  thy  hand,  I  '11  help  thee :  come, 
lend  me  thy  hand.  [HeLping  Atm. 

AuT.  0 !  good  sir,  tenderly,  oh ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul! 

AuT.  0,  good  sir,  softly,  good  sir:  I  fear,  sir,  my  8houlde^ 
blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now?  canst  stand? 

AuT.  Softly,  dear  sir  [picks  his  podet];  good  sir,  softly; 
5  lu  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money?  I  have  a  little  money  far 
thee. 

AuT.  No,  good  sweet  sir;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir:  I  have  a 
kinsman  not  past  three-quarters  of  a  mile  hence,  unto  whom 
I  was  going ;  I  shall  there  have  money,  or  anything  I  want: 
Offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you ;  that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed  you? 

AuT.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about  witk 
trol-my-dames :  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the  prince;  I 
cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his  virtues  it  waa^  bat  te 
was  certainly  whipped  out  of  the  court 
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Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say ;  there 's  no  virtue  whipped 
out  of  the  court:  they  cherish  it,  to  make  it  stay  there;  and 
yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Adt.  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man  well:  he 
hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer ;  then  a  process-server,  a  baihff ; 
then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  married 
a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies  ; 
and,  having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions,  he  settled 
only  in  rogue:  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he  haunts 
wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

AuT.  Very  true,  sir;  he,  sir,  he;  that's  the  rogue  that  put 
xue  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia;  if  you 
had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he  'd  have  run. 

AuT.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter;  I  am 
false  of  heart  that  way;  and  that  he  knew,  I  warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now? 

AuT.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can  stand,  and 
walk:  I  ¥^11  even  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  pace  softly 
towards  my  kinsman^s. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way? 

AuT.  No,  good-faced  sir;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well;  I  must  go  buy  spices  for  our 
sbeep-shearing. 

AuT.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir! — [Eant  Clown.] — ^Your  purse 
is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice.  1  '11  be  with  you 
at  your  sheep-shearing  too :  If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring 
out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  un- 
rolled, and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile- a: 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [Ejsit, 

SCENE  Ill.-^The  same,     A  Shepherd'*  CoUage. 
Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
o  give  a  life:  no  shepherdess;  but  Flora, 
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: ' 

Peeling  in  April's  front.     This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meetiug  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on 't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me ; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them:  your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up:  But  that  our  fecists 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attir'd ;  sworn,  I  think, 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time. 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father  s  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause ! 

To  me,  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did :  0,  the  fates ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?  What  would  he  say  ?  Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them:  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god, 
Gk)lden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now:  Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste:  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour;  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O  but,  sir. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  't  is 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o'  the  king; 
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One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 

Which  then  will  speak ;  that  jou  must  change  this  purpose. 

Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast:  Or  111  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's :  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine:  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say  No.     Be  merry,  gentle; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these,  with  anything 
That  you  behold  the  while.     Your  guests  are  coming: 
Lift  up  your  countenance ;  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Peb.  0,  lady  fortime, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  witk  Polixenes  and  Camillo  disguised  ; 
down,  Mops  A,  Dobcas,  and  others, 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach: 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shef.  Fie,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant:  welcom'd  all:  serv'd  all: 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn ;  now  here, 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i*  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his :  her  face  o*  fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip:  You  are  retir'd 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting:  Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome:  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes ;  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast :  Come  on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Feb.  Sir,  welcome!  [To  Pou 
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It  is  mj  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 

The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day: — You  're  welcome,  sir! 

[ToCi 

Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — ^Reverend  sirs. 
For  you  there 's  rosemary,  aud  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long: 
Grace,  and  rememhrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing! 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancieDt, — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — ^the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  oiur  carnations,  and  streak'd  gillyvors, 
Which  some  call  nature^s  bastards:  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden  *s  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

'Peel  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  over  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  miakes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  many 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
Jij  bud  of  nobler  race:  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather:  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvora. 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I  *11  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them: 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  't  were  well;  and  only  therefore 
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Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here 's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age:  You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Feb.  Out,  alas! 

You  'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — ^Now,  my  fairest 

friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing:— 0,  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lett'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon !  dafibdils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  ozlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one !     Oh !  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What!  like  a  corse? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse :  or  if, — ^not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,  take  your  flowers: 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do, 
InWhitsun'  pastorals:  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever:  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so;  so  give  alms; 
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Pray  so;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 

To  sing  them  too:  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 

A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 

Nothing  but  that;  move  still,  still  so, 

And  own  no  other  function :  Each  your  doing, 

So  singular  in  each  particular, 

Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 

That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  0  Doricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  fairly  through 't, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd, 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles. 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way.  . 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have  I 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose  / 

To  put  you  to 't. — But,  come;  \our  dance,  I  pray: 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita:  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I  'U  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass  that  ever 
Ban  on  the  green  sward :  nothing  she  does  or  seema^ 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out:  Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress:  marry,  garlic. 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word;  we  stand  upon  our  xoanne 
Come,  strike  up.  [j 

Here  a  Dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesaes- 

PoL.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  thia 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter] 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles ;  and  boasts  hJTnsrff 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding:  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it; 
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He  looks  like  sooth:  He  says  he  loves  my  daughter; 

I  think  so  too :  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 

Upon  the  water,  as  he  '11  stand,  and  read, 

As 't  were,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain, 

I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 

Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  anything;  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent:  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sbrv.  0  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the 
door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe; 
no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you:  he  sings  several  tunes 
faster  than  you  '11  tell  money ;  he  utters  them  as  he  had 
eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better:  he  shall  come  in :  I 
love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well;  if  it  be  doleful  matter, 
merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed,  and  sung 
lamentablv. 

Sery.  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  aU  sizes ;  no 
milliner  can  so  *fit  his  customers  with  gloves :  he  has  the 
prettiest  love-songs  for  maids ;  so  without  bawdry,  which  is 
strange;  with  such  delicate  burthens  of  "  dildos  and  fadings :" 
"jump  her  and  thump  her;"  and  where  some  stretch-mouth'd 
rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap 
into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer, ''  Whoop,  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man;"  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with 
**  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man." 
Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable-conceited 
fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares? 

Sbrv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow; 
x>ints,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly 
landle,  though  they  come  to  him  by  the  gross ;  inkles,  cad- 
iisses,  cambrics,  lawns;  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they 
rere  gods  or  goddesses;  you  would  think  a  smock  were  a 
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she-uigel:  he  so  cbtinta  to  the  sleeve-hand,  aud  the  woit 

about  the  square  on 't. 

Clo.  Prithee,  bring  him  in;  and  let  him  approach  tdngii^  ' 
Peb.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurriluus  words  in  hia 

Clo.  You  have  of  theee  pedlars,  that  have  more  in  them 
than  fou  'd  tbiok,  sister. 

I^  Aj,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  AuiOLYcnB,  sai^ng. 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow; 

Cypras,  black  as  e'er  was  crow: 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses; 

Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses; 

Bugle-bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Peifume  for  ft  lady's  chamber: 

Ooldeu  quoifs,  aud  stomachers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pius,  aud  pokiog-sticks  of  steel. 

What  maids  lock  from  head  to  heel: 
Come,  buy  of  me,  come;  come  buy,  come  buy; 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry ;  Come,  buy. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thon  shouldst  ta 
no  money  of  me ;  but  beiug  enthralled  as  I  am,  it  will  ■! 
be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribauda  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  agHinst  the  feast;  but  tbif 
come  not  too  late  now. 

Dob.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that,  or  there  ki 
liare. 

MoF.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you :  may  be,  li 
has  paid  you  more;  which  will  shame  you  to  give  hii 
again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  I    will  tin 
wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear  their  bcesi 
there  not  milklng-time,  when  you  are  g< 
hole,  to  whistle  of  these  secrets;  but 
tattlbg  before  all  our  guests  1     "•"  ^^t 
ing:  Clamour  your  tongues,  ai  i 
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Mop.  I  have  done.     Come,  you  promised  me  a  tawdry 
lace,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozened  by  the  way, 
and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

AuT.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad ;  there- 
fore it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Old.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing  here. 
AuT.  I  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me  many  parcels  of 
charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some:  I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a'-life; 
for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

AuT.  Here 's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How  a  usurer's 
wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money-bags  at  a  buHhen ; 
and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders'  heads,  and  toads  carbo- 
nadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you? 
AuT.  Very  true;  and  but  a  month  old. 
Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 
AuT.  Here 's  the  midwife's  name  to 't,  one  mistress  Tale- 
porter;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that  were  present:  Why 
should  I  carry  lies  abroad? 
Mop.  Tray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by:  And  let 's  first  see  more  ballads; 
we  '11  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

AuT.  Here 's  another  ballad.  Of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon 
the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  April,  forty  thousahd 
fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard 
hearts  of  maids :  it  was.  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was 
turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  exchange  flesh 
with  one  that  loved  her:  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as 
true. 

X>OR.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you? 

AuT.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses,  more  than 
oay  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  liay  it  by  too :  Another. 
AuT.  This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 
Mop.  Let  *s  have  some  merry  ones. 

AuT.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one :  and  goes  to  the 
^une  of  *Two  maids  wooing  a  man;'  there's  scarce  a  maid 
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westward,  but  she  sings  it;  't  is  in  request^  I  can  tdl 
you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it ;  if  thou  'It  bear  a  part,  thou 
shait  hear ;  't  is  in  three  parts. 

Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on 't  a  month  ago. 

AuT.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know,  't  is  my  oooa- 
pation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

Song. 

A.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go; 

Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 
D.  Whither? 
M.  0,  whither? 
D.,  Whither? 
M.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well, 

Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell : 
D.  Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 

M.  Or  thou  go'st  to  the  grange,  or  mill: 
D.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 
A.  Neither. 
D.  What,  neither  ? 
A.  Neither. 

D.  Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  be; 
M.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me: 
Then  whither  go'st?  say,  whither? 

C5lo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves:  My 
father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk,  and  we  H  Dot  troaUb 
them :  Come,  bring  away  thy  pack  after  me.  Wenches,  1 1 
buy  for  you  both : — Pedlar,  let 's  have  the  first  choices- 
Follow  me,  girls. 

AuT.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.  \^Adit 

Will  you  buy  any  tape. 

Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a? 

Any  silk,  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  head, 
Of  the  new'st,  and  fin'st,  fin'st  wear-at 
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Come  to  the  pedlar; 

Money  's  a  medler, 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware-a. 
[Exeunt  Clown,  Autolycus,  Doroas,  and  MoFaA. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shepherds,  three 
neatherds,  three  swineherds,  that  have  made  themselves  all 
men  of  hair;  they  call  themselves  saltiers:  and  they  have  a 
dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols, 
because  they  are  not  in 't ;  but  they  themselves  are  o'  the 
mind,  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  some,  that  know  little  but 
bowling,)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away !  we  'II  none  on  't ;  here  has  been  too  much 
homely  foolery  already : — I  know,  sir,  we  weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us :  Pray,  let 's  see  these 
four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir,  hath 
danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst  of  the  three  but 
jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  squire. 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating:  since  these  good  men  are 
pleased,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [Bant. 

He-enter  Servant,  with  Twelve  Rustics,  habited  like  Sati/rs.    They 

dance,  and  th&n  exeunt. 

Pol.  0,  father,  you  11  know  more  of  that  hereafter. — 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone? — 'T  is  time  to  part  them. — 
He  's  simple  and  tells  much.  [Aside.] — How  now,  fair  shep- 
herd? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks:  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him:  If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
Por  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
vol-.  V.  0  0 
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Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are: 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  locked 
Up  in  my  heart;  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  dehver'd. — 0,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem, 
Hath  sometime  lov'd:  I  take  thy  hand;  this  hand. 
As  soft  as  dove*s  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow, 
That 's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  foUows  this  ? — 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before ! — I  have  put  you  out : — 
But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to 't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all : 
That,  were  I  crown*d  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force,  and  knowledge, 
More  than  was  ever  man*s,  I  would  not  prize  them. 
Without  her  love:  for  her,  employ  them  all; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer*d. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  Hke  to  him? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
Ihe  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain ; — 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to  *t : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  0,  that  must  be 
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Pthe  virtue  of  your  daughter:  oue  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder :  But,  come  on, 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseech  you ; 

Have  you  a  father? 

Flo.  I  have :  But  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shalL 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you,  once  more ; 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums?  Can  he  speak?  hear? 
Know  man  from  man?  dispute  his  own  estate? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid?  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial:  Beason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason. 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  't  is  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know 't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 
Pol.  Prithee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  son ;  he  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knqwing  of  thy  choice. 
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Flo.  Come, come,  he  must  not: — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[Discovering  hiam^, 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledg'd ;  Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
That  thus  affect'st  a  sheephook ! — Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  eicellent  witchcraft,  who,  of  force,  must  know 
The  royal  food  thou  cop'st  with; — 

Shep.  0,  my  heart ! 

Pol.  I  *11  have  thy 'beauty  scratched  with  briars,  and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack  (as  never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,)  we  '11  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  off. — ^Mark  thou  my  words ; 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — ^Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — ^And  you,  enchantment, 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein. 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee 
As  thou  art  tender  to 't.  [ExiL 

Per.  Even  here  undone! 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak ;  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  ahke. — Will 't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone? 

[To 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this :  'Beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being  now  awake,  I  '11  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 
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Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father  I 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — 0,  sir.  [To  Flobizeu 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his^honest  bones:  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust. — 0  cursed  wretch ! 

[To  Pbbdita. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wouldst  adventure 
To  mingle  faith  with  him. — Undone !  undone !  ^ 

If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [Ejnt, 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  1 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard;  delayed. 
But  nothing  altered:  What  I  was,  I  am: 
More  straim'ng  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Gail  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper:  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech, — which,  I  do  guess, 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ; — and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear: 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Peb.  How  often  have  I  told  you 't  would  be  thus? 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till 't  were  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith:  And  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within!  Lift  up  thy  looks: 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father!  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advised. 
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Flo.  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy:  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it:  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd ;  for  all  the  sim  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will*  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd:  Therefore,  I  pray  you. 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour'd  friend. 
When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more,)  cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion :  Let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know. 
And  so  deliver, — I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore; 
And,  most  opportune  to  her  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepared 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  0,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice. 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.       [Tithes  her  ixside. 

1 11  hear  you  by  and  by.  ^To  CAMnJiO. 

Cam.  He 's  irremoveable, 

Resolv'd  for  flight:  now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Siciliaj 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [Oahg^ 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think, 
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You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i*  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd:  it  is  iny  father's  music, 
To  speak  your  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord, 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king, 
And,  through  him,  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I  '11  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress ;  (from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There  *s  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by, 
As  heavens  forfend !  your  ruin :)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  CamiUo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man, 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam,  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you  '11  go? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me: 

This  follows, — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight, — make  for  Sicilia; 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess, 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be,)  'fore  Leontes ; 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  see 
Xjeontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth:  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness, 
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As  't  were  i'  the  father's  person :  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
*Twizt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  fether 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver, 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  1  *11  write  you  down : 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  a  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores ;  most  certain. 
To  miseries  enough:  no  hope  to  help  you: 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another: 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors;  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loth  to  be:  Besides,  you  know, 
Prospeiity  's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true: 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  seven 
Be  bom  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  't  is  pity 
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She  lacks  instructions ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this : 

I  '11  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.                         My  prettiest  Perdita! — 
But,  0,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon ! — Camillo, — 
Preserver  of  my  &ther,  now  of  me; 
The  medicine  of  our  house! — ^how  shall  we  do? 
We  are  not  fumish'd  like  Bohemia's  son ; 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia. 

Cam.  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this:  I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there:  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.     For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want, — one  word. 

[Thet/  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autoltcus. 

AuT.  Ha, ha!  what  a  fool  honesty  is!  and  trust,  his  sworn 
brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman !  I  have  sold  all  my  trum- 
pery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband,  glass,  pomander, 
brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie,  brace- 
let,  horn- ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting;  they  throng 
who  should  buy  first,  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed, 
and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer:  by  which  means  I 
saw  whose  purse  was  best  jn  picture ;  and  what  I  saw,  to 
nay  good  use  I  remembered.     My  clown  (who  wants  but 
something  to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so  in  love  with  the 
-wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes  till  he 
bad  both  tune  and  words;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of  the 
berd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears:  you 
migbt  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless ;  't  was  no- 
tbing  to  geld  a  cod-piece  of  a  purse;  I  would  have  filed  keys 
off  that  hung  in  chains:  no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's 
song,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it.     So  that,  in  this  time 
of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival  purses : 
and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoobub  against 
liis    daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughs 
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from  the  chaS,  I  hftd  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  vhok 
army.  [Cam.,  Flo.,  and  Per.  came  fonoard. 

Cajl  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being  there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.  And  those  that  you  'U  procure  &om  king  Leontes— 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

PBr.  Happy  be  you ! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ? — 

[Seeing  Axm>Lica& 
We  11  make  an  instrument  of  this ;  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

AuT.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, why,  hauging. 

[Atide. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow?  why  shakest  thou  so) 
Fear  uot,  man ;  here 's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

AuT.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here 's  nobody  will  steal  that  from 
thee :  Yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poverty  we  must  make  an 
exchange:  therefore,  disease  thee  instantly,  (thou  must  think 
there  *s  a  necessity  in  %)  and  change  garments  with  thsi 
gentleman:  Though  the  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the 
worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there 's  some  boot. 

AuT.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir: — I  know  ye  well  enough. 

[AsidL 

Cam.  Nay,  prithee,  despatch :  the  gentleman  is  half  fla/d 
already. 

AuT.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir1-r-I  smell  the  trick  on  \ — 

[Asidk 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  prithee. 

AuT.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest;  but  I  cannot  with  ooih 
science  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  and  Autol.  exchange 
Fortunate  mistress, — ^let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you ! — ^you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat, 
A.nd  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  fece ; 
Dismantle  you;  and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming ;  that  you  may 
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(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  yoii)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried, 

^    Per.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  1 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father, 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat : 

Come,  lady,  come. — ^Farewell,  my  friend. 

Atjt.  Adieu,  sir, 

Flo.  0  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot ! 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [They  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next  shall  be,  to  tell  the  king        [Aside, 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound  ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail 
To  force  him  after;  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia ;  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman  *s  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us ! — 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed  the  better. 

[Exeunt  Flo.,  Per.,  and  Cam. 

AuT.  I  imderstand  the  business,  I  hear  it:  To  have  an 
open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necessary  for  a 
cutpurse;  a  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to  smell  out  work 
for  the  other  senses.  I  see  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust 
man  doth  thrive.  What  an  exchange  had  this  been,  without 
boot !  what  a  boot  is  here,  with  this  exchange !  Sure,  the 
goda  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  anything 
Mptempore.  The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity; 
stealing  away  from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels:  If 
I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king 
wdthal,  I  would  not  do  't:  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to 
conceal  it :  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  profession. 

Enter  Gown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside  ; — ^here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain :  Every 
lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session^  hanging,  yields  a 
careful  man  work. 
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Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  you  are  now !  there  is  no  other  i 
way  but  to  tell  the  king  she 's  a  changeling,  and  none  o(  \ 
your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  your  flesh 
and  blood  has  not  oflended  the  king;  and,  so,  your  flesh  aod 
blood  is  not  to  be  punished  by  him.  Show  those  things 
you  found  about  her;  those  secret  things,  all  but  what  she 
has  with  her:  This  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle;  I 
warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word ;  yea,  and  his 
son's  pi*anks  too;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  honest  man  neither 
to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to  make  me  the  kin^s 
brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  off  you  ooold 
have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood  had  been  the  dearer, 
by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

AuT.  Very  wisely ;  puppies !  [AtidL 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  king;  there  is  that  in  this fiutkl 
will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

AuT.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint  may  be 
to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.  Tray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

AuT.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so  sometimtf 
by  chance: — Let  me  pocket  up  my  pedlar's  excrement— 
[Takes  off  his  faUe  beard.]  How  now,  rustics?  whither 
you  bound? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

AuT.  Your  affairs  there ;  what ;  with  whom ;  the  oonditid^ 
of  that  fardel;  the  place  of  your  dwelling;  your  nameej 
your  ages ;  of  what  having,  breeding ;  and  anything  that  t 
fitting  to  be  known,  discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

AuT.  A  lie;  you  are  rough  and  hairy:  Let  me  have 
lying;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and  they  often 
us  soldiers  the  lie:  but  we  pay  them  for  it  with  stam] 
coin,  not  stabbing  steel;  therefore  they  do  not   give 
the  lie. 
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Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one^  if  you 
had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner. 

ShBp.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an  't  like  you,  sir? 

AxJT.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier.  See'st 
thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  enfoldings?  hath  not 
ID  J  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the  court?  receives  not  thy 
nose  court-odour  &om  me?  reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness, 
court-contempt?  Think'st  thou,  for  that  1  insinuate,  or  toze 
from  thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am 
courtier  cap-a-pd ;  and  one  that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck 
back  thy  business  there:  whereupon  I  command  thee  to  open 
thy  afiair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

AuT.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an  't  like  you. 

Old.  Advocate 's  the  court-word  for  a  pheasant;  say,  you 
have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock  nor  hen. 

AuT.  How  blessed  are  we  that  are  not  simple  men ! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are, 
Iherefore  I  '11  not  disdain. 

CiiO.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  th^m  not 
handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fantastical : 
a  gieat  man,  I  *11  warrant ;  I  know  by  the  picking  on  's  teeth. 

AuT.  The  fai'del  there?  what 's  i'  the  fardel? 
Wherefore  that  box? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  &rdel  and  box, 
which  none  must  know  but  the  king;  and  which  he  shall 
know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

AuT.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir? 

AuT.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace:  he  is  gone  aboard  a 
new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air  himself:  For  if  thou 
be'st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou  must  know  the  king  is 
full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  't  is  said,  sir,  about  his  son,  that  should  have 
married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

AuT.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him  fly; 
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the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel,  will  break 
the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir? 

AuT.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make  hetTy, 
and  vengeance  bitter;  but  those  that  are  germane  to  hinii 
though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all  come  under  the  hang- 
man :  which  though  it  be  great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  ^ 
old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his 
daughter  come  into  grace!  Some  say,  he  shall  be  stoned; 
but  that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I :  Draw  our  throne 
into  a  sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest  too  easr. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear,  an^ 
like  you,  sir? 

AuT.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive;  then, 
'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's  nest; 
then  stand,  till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram  dead;  then 
recovered  again  with  aqunr-vited,  or  some  other  hot  infusion; 
then,  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostication 
proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick  wall,  the  sun  look- 
ing with  a  southward  eye  upon  him,  where  he  is  to  behold 
him  with  flies  blown  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  thest 
traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their 
offences  being  so  capital?  Tell  me  (for  you  seem  to  be  honeA 
plain  men)  what  you  have  to  the  king:  being  somethiiVj 
gently  considered,  I  '11  bring  you  where  he  is  aboard,  tender! 
your  persons  to  his  presence,  whisper  him  in  your  behalft;] 
and,  if  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king,  to  effect  your 
here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority:  dose  with 
give  him  gold;  and  though  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear, 
he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold:  show  the  inside  of 
purse  to  the  outside  of  his  hand,  and  no  more  ado:  Bemen-j 
ber,  stoned  and  flayed  alive ! 

Shep.  An  't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  business 
us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  I  '11  make  it  as  much 
and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn  till  I  bring  it  you. 

AuT.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised? 

Shep.  Ay,  sir. 

AuT.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety: — Are  you  a  party  in 
business? 
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Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  thougli  my  case  be  a  pitiful 
one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

AuT.  0,  that's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son: — Hang 
him,  he  '11  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort:  we  must  to  the  king,  and 
show  our  strange  sights:  he  must  know,  'tis  none  of  your 
daughter,  nor  my  sister;  we  are  gone  else.  Sir,  I  will  give 
you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does,  when  the  business  is 
performed;  and  remain,  as  he  says,  your  pawn,  till  it  be 
brought  you. 

AuT.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the  sea-side ; 
go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look  upon  the  hedge,  and 
follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say,  even 
blessed. 

Shep.  Let 's  before,  as  he  bids  us :  he  was  provided  to  do 
us  good.  [Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

AuT.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  fortune  would 
not  suffer  me;  she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth.  I  am 
courted  now  with  a  double  occasion ;  gold,  and  a  means  to 
do  the  prince  my  master  good ;  which,  who  knows  how  that 
may  turn  back  to  my  advancement  ?  I  will  bring  these  two 
moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard  him:  if  he  think  it  flt  to 
shore  them  again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have  to  the 
king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being 
so  far  oflBicious;  for  I  am  proof  against  that  title,  and  what 
shame  else  belongs  to 't :  To  him  will  I  present  them ;  there 
may  be  matter  in  it.  [Exit, 


ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. — Sicilia.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Leontes. 

Enter  Leontes,  Cleomenbs,  Dion,  Paulina,  and  ethers. 

Cleg.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform'd 
A  saint-hke  sorrow:  no  fault  could  you  make 
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Which  you  have  not  redeem'd ;  iudeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass:  At  the  last 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done;  forget  your  evil; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her,  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  1  did  myself :  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom ;  and 
Destroyed  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord : 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good« 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she,  you  kill'd, 
Would  be  imparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so,     Kill'd ! 

She  I  kill'd !     I  did  so:  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought.     Now,  good  no^, 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cleg.  Not  at  all,  good  lady; 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  ^ 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name ;  consider  httle, 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue. 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     W^t  were  more  holy 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  weU  ? 
What  holier  than, — ^for  royalty's  repair. 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good, — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to 't? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Respecting  her  that 's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods 
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Will  have  fulfiird  their  secret  purposes: 

For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 

Is 't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle, 

That  king  Leoutes  shall  not  have  an  heir 

Till  his  lost  child  be  found?  which,  that  it  shall, 

Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 

As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave, 

And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 

Did  perish  with  the  infant.     T  is  your  counsel 

My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 

Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issue; 

[To  Leontes. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir:  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Gk>od  Paulina, — 

Who  hast  the  memory  of.Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squared  me  to  thy  counsel  1  then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen  *s  full  eyes ; 

Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives;  therefore,  no  wife:  one  worse, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corpse ;  and,  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  offenders  now,)  appear,  soul-vex*d, 
And  begin,  "Why  to  me?" 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power, 

6he  bad  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murther  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so: 

jWere  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I  'd  bid  you  mark 
ECer  eye ;  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in  *t 
JTou  ch^jse  her:  then  I  'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
lould  rift  to  hear  me ;  and  the  words  that  foUow'd 
Lould  be,  "Remember  mine!" 
Leox.  Stars,  stars, 
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And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals ! — ifear  thou  no  wife, 
1 11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina :  so  be  blessed  my  spirit  I 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his  oath, — 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
Affront  his  eye; — 

Cleg.  Good  madam,  I  have  done. 

Paul.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will. 
No  remedy  but  you  will;  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen ;  she  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen^s  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be,  when  your  first  queen 's  again  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  PoHxenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  teUs  us 
'T  is  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.     What  train? 

Gent.  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  hina? 

Gent.  Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think. 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  0  Hermione, 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
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Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what  a  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said,  and  writ  so,  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,)  "  She  had  not  been, 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equalled;" — ^thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once ;  't  is  shrewdly  ebb'd, 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot ;  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtained  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal  * 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How?  not  women? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman. 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honoured  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still  't  is  strange, 

[Eji^mnt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  omd  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  this  lord ;  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Prithee,  no  more;  cease;  thou  knowst, 

He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfumish  me  of  reason. — They  are  come. — 

Jte-enter  Cleomenes,  with  Florizel,  Perdita,  and  Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you :  Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
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By  U8  perform*d  before.     Most  dearly  welcome ! 
And  your  fair  princess,  goddess ! — ^0,  alas ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do !  and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society, 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  hfe 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touched  Sicilia:  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend, 
Can  send  his  brother:  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something  seized 
His  wish*d  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured  to  look  upon  you;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

LsQEf.  0,  my  brother, 

(Good  gentleman !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness ! — ^Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Exposed  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  leasty  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains;  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person. 

Flo.  Good  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Lbont.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd? 

Flo.   Most   royal  sir,   from  thence;   from   him,    whose | 
daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'd  his,  parting  with  her:  thence 
(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly)  we  have  crossed. 
To  execute  the  charge  my  fiither  gave  me. 
For  visiting  your  highness :  My  best  tcain 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismissed; 
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Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir, 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here !     You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman ;  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin: 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father  *s  bless'd 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you. 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been, 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  looked  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you ! 

Enter  a  Lord. 

LoBD.  Most  noble  sir, 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me : 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son ;  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

JjEOS.  Where's  Bohemia)  speak. 

Loud.  Here  in  your  city ;  I  now  came  frx>m  him 
J  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hastening,  (in  the  chase,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  CamiUo  has  betrayed  me ; 

Whose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Endur*d  all  weathers. 

LoBD.  Lay 't  so  to  his  charge ; 

He 's  with  the  king  your  fiftther. 

Lbon.  Who?  Camillo? 
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Loud.  Camillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him ;  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake:  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth; 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak: 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  0,  my  poor  father ! — 

The  heaven  sets  spies  upon  ns,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low  's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  kingi 

Flo.  *  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon.  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  father's  speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty :  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up: 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy. 
Should  chase  us,  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — 'Beseech  you,  sir, 
Bemember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate;  at  your  request, 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I  'd  beg  your  precious  mistress^ 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul,  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in  't:  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — ^But  your  petition 
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Is  yet  unanswer'd:  I  will  to  your  father; 

Your  honour  not  overthrown  by  your  desires, 

I  am  friend  to  them,  and  you :  upon  which  errand 

I  now  go  toward  him ;  therefore  follow  me, 

And  mark  what  way  I  make :  Come,  good  my  lord.   [ExewU 

SCENE  II. — The  some.    Before  the  Falaoe. 
EvUer  AuTOLTCUS  and  a  Qentleman. 

AiTT,  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this  relation? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel ;  heard  the 
old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  it:  where- 
upon, after  a  little  amazeduess,  we  were  all  commanded  out 
of  the  chamber ;  only  this,  methought  I  heard  the  shepherd 
say,  he  found  the  child. 

AuT.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business: — But 
the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king  and  Camillo  were  very 
notes  of  admiration:  they  seemed  almost,  with  staring  on 
one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their  eyes;  there  was 
speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture ; 

.  they  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one 
destroyed:  A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them: 
but  the  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  say  if  the  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow;  but  in 
the  extremity  of  the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more:  The 
news,  Rogero? 

2  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires :  The  oracle  is  fulfilled ;  the 
king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken 
put  within  this  hour,  that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to 
express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward ;  he  can  deliver  you 
xxiore. — How  goes  it  now,  sir?  this  news,  which  is  called  true, 
is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is  in  strong  sus- 
picion: Has  the  king  found  his  heir? 
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3  Gent.  Most  true;  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by  cir- 
cumstance ;  that  which  jou  hear  you  '11  swear  you  see,  there 
is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle  of  queen  Her- 
mione: — her  jewel  about  the  neck  of  it: — ^the  letters  of 
Antigonus,  found  with  it,  which  they  know  to  be  his  chsr 
racter: — ^the  majesty  of  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the 
mother; — ^the  affection  of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows 
above  her  breeding, — and  many  other  evidences,  proclaim 
her,  with  all  certainty,  to  be  the  king's  daughter.  Did  you 
see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings? 

2  Gent.  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen, 
cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you  have  beheld  one  joy 
crown  another;  so,  and  in  such  manner,  that  it  seemed  sorrow 
wept  to  take  leave  of  them ;  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears. 
There  was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands;  with 
oountenance  of  such  distraction,  that  they  were  to  be  known 
by  garment,  not  by  favour.  Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap 
out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter ;  as  if  that  joy 
were  now  become  a  loss,  cries,  "  0,  thy  mother,  thy  mother!" 
then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness;  then  embraces  his  son-in- 
law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with  clipping  her; 
now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  which  stands  by,  like  a 
weather-bitten  conduit  of  many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard 
of  such  another  encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  i^ 
and  undoes  description  to  do  it. 

2  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus,  that 
carried  hence  the  child? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still;  which  will  have  matter  to 
rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not  an  ear  open:  He 
was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear:  this  avouches  the  shepherd  s 
son;  who  has  not  only  his  innocence  (which  seems  much)  to 
justify  him,  but  a  handkerchiei^  and  rings,  of  his,  that  Pau- 
lina knows. 

1  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  followers? 

3  Gent.  Wracked,  the  same  instant  of  their  master's 
death ;  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd :  so  that  all  the  in- 
struments, which  aided  to  expose  the  child,  were  even  thea 
lost,  when  it  was  found.  But,  0,  the  noble  combat  tfaat» 
'twizt  joy  and  soitow,  was  fought  in  Paulina!     ^le  had  one 
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eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  another  elevated 
that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled:  She  lifted  the  princess  from  the 
earth ;  and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin 
her  to  her  heart,  that  she  might  no  more  be  in  dangw  of 
losing. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience 
of  kings  and  princes;  for  by  such  was  it  acted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and  that 
which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water,  though  not 
the  fish),  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  queen's  death, 
with  the  manner  how  she  came  to  it,  (bravely  confessed,  and 
lamented  by  the  king,)  how  attentivenesa  wounded  his 
daughter;  till,  from  one  sign  of  dolour  to  another,  she  did, 
with  an  ''alas!"  I  would  fain  say,  bleed  tears;  for,  I  am 
sure,  my  heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble  there 
ehanged  colour;  some  swooned,  all  sorrowed:  if  all  the 
world  could  have  seen  it,  the  woe  had  been  universal 

1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court! 

3  Gent.  No  :  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mother's  statue, 
-which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, — a  piece  many  years  in 
doing,  and  now  newly  performed  by  that  rare  Italian  master, 
Julio  Eomano ;  who,  had  he  himself  eternity,  and  could  put 
breath  into  his  work,  would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom, 
so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape:  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath 
done  Hermione,  that  they  say,  one  would  speak  to  her,  and 
stand  in  hope  of  answer:  thither,  with  all  greediness  of 
affection,  are  they  gone;  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

2  Gent.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter  there  in 
hand;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  removed  house. 
Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  company  piece  the  rejoicing? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the  benefit  of 
access?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new  grace  will  be  bom: 
our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge.  Let's 
along.  [Eofeimt  Gentlemen. 

AuT.  Now,  had  T  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in  me, 
would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought  the  old  man 
and  his  son  aboard  the  prince ;  told  him,  I  heard  them  talk 
of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what;  but  he  at  that  time,  over- 
fond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be,) 
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who  began  to  be  mucli  sea-uick,  aud  himself  little  better, 
extremity  of  weather  coDtinuiug,  this  mystery  remained 
undiscovered.  But  't  is  all  one  to  me ;  for  had  I  beeu  the 
finder  out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have  relished  among 
my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will,  and 
already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune. 

Shep.  Oome,  boy;  I  am  past  more  children,  but  thy  sons 
and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir:  You  denied  to  fight  with  me 
this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman  bom:  See  you 
these  clothes?  say,  you  see  them  not,  and  think  me  still  no 
gentleman  bom:  you  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not  gen- 
tlemen bora.  Give  me  the  lie ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I  am 
not  now  a  gentleman  bom. 

AuT.  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bom. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  beeu  so  any  time  these  four  hours. 

Shvp.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have: — ^but  I  was  a  gentleman  bom  before 
my  fiither:  for  the  king*s  son  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
caJled  me,  brother;  and  then  the  two  kings  called  my  father^ 
brother;  and  then  the  prince,  my  brother,  and  the  princess^ 
my  sister,  called  my  father,  father;  and  so  we  wept:  and 
there  was  the  first  gentlemanlike  tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  *t  were  hard  luck ;  being  in  so  prepos- 
terous estate  as  we  are. 

AuT.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all  the 
faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to  give  me 
your  good  report  to  the  prince  my. master. 

Shep.  Prithee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gentle,  now  we 
are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life) 

Axn?.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand:  I  will  swear  to  the  prince^  tboa 
art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it 
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Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  Let  boors  and 
franklins  say  it,  I  '11  swear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may  swear 
it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend; — ^And  111  swear  to  the 
prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou 
wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I  know,  thou  art  no  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk ;  but  I  '11  swear  it : 
and  I  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

AuT.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow :  If  I  do  not 
wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  dn;nk,  not  being  a 
tall  fellow,  trust  me  not. — ^Hark !  the  kings  and  the  princes, 
our  kindred,  are  going  to  see  the  queen's  picture.  Come, 
follow  us:  we  '11  be  thy  good  masters.  [Exeimt, 

SCENE  HI,— The  same.    A  Room  in  Paulina'^  House. 

Enter  Leoster,  Polizeneb,    Florizel,   Pebdita,   Camillo^ 
Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  0  grave  and  good  Paulina^  the  great  comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :  All  my  services 
You  have  paid  home :  but  that  you  have  vouchsaf 'd. 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  these  your  contracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit ; 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Lbon.  0,  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble :  But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
Jn  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  liv'd  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
£xcels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
4>r  hand  of  man  hath  done;  therefore  I  keep  it 
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Lonely,  apart :  But  here  it  is :  prepare 

To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 

Still  sleep  mock'd  death :  behold ;  and  say,  't  is  welL 

[Paulina  undrava  a  curtain,  and  discovers  a  statut' 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder:  But  yet  speak ; — first,  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  someUung  near? 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture ! — 

Chide  me,  dear  stone;  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione:  or,  rather,  thou  art  she. 
In  thy  not  chiding ;  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy,  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled;  nothing 
So  aged  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  0,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years^  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     0,  thus  she  stood, 
Even  with  such  Ufe  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,)  when  first  I  woo'd  her ! 
I  am  asham'd:  Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  stone  than  it? — 0,  royal  piece, 
There  's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave ; 

And  do  not  say  't  is  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul.  0,  patience: 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour 's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on; 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away. 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
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Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow, 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  stone  is  mine,) 
I  'd  not  have  show'd  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on 't ;  lest  your  fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it? — See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd?  and  that  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood? 

Pol.  Masterly  done: 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in 't. 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Paul.  I  '11  draw  the  curtain; 

My  lord 's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He  'U  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  0,  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let  *t  alone. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  you:  but 
I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina; 

!For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her:  What  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath?     Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear: 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet; 
Tou  '11  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it;  stain  your  own 
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With  oily  painting:  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain? 

Lbon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Pkb.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear, 

Quit  presently  the  chapel ;  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it^ 
1 11  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  descend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand :  but  then  you  '11  think, 
(Which  I  protest  against,)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  heai*;  for  't  is  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  requir'd 

You  do  awake  your  faith:  Then,  aU  stand  still: 
Or,  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music;  awake  her:  strike. —  [Mtuk. 

n?  is  time;  descend;  be  stone  no  more:  approach; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come; 
1*11  fill  your  grave  up:  stir;  nay,  come  away; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — ^You  perceive  she  stirs; 

[Hermionb  comes  dawn  from  the  jpeduUiL 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as, 
You  bear,  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  again ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double:  Nay,  present  your  hand: 
When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her;  now,  in  age, 
Is  she  become  the  suitor! 

Lbon.  0,  she 's  warm  I       [Embracing  to. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck ; 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  toa 
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Pol.  Ay,  and  make  *t  manifest  where  she  has  liv*d. 
Or,  how  stol'n  from  the  dead ! 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  au  old  tale ;  but  it  ap^^ears  she  lives, 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam ;  kneel, 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good  lady; 
Our  Perdita  is  found.        [FreseTiting  Per.,  who  kneds  to  Heb. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
TVliere  hast  thou  been  preserv'd?  where  liv'd?  how  found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, — 
Knowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being, — have  preserv'd 
Myself,  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There 's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Fai'take  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 

My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again, 

Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  0  peace,  Paulina; 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 

As  I  by  thine,  a  wife:  this  is  a  match, 

And  made  between  's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found  mine; 

But  how,  is  to  be  question'd :  for  I  saw  her. 

As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have,  in  vain,  said  many 

A  prayer  upon  her  grave:  I'll  not  seek  far 

(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 

An  honourable  husband: — Come,  Camillo, 

And  take  her  by  the  hand:  whose  worth,  and  honesty, 

Is  richly  noted ;  and  here  justified 

By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let 's  from  this  place. — 

What  ? — Look  upon  my  brother : — both  your  pardons. 

That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 

My  ill  suspicion.     This  your  sou-iu-law, 
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And  son  UDto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing,) 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Qood  Paulina^ 
Lead  ub  from  hence;  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform*d  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 


We  were  dissevered:  Hastily  lead  awaj. 


[ExwnL 


VARIOUS    READINGS. 


"  May  there  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
This  is  put  forth  too  early y  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2.) 


This  is  the  alteration  of  the  MS. 
Corrector;  and  Mr.  Collier  sees 
some  mysterious  allusion  to  sneap- 
ing winds  cutting  off  blossoms  too 
early. 


The  original 

"  That  may  blow 

No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to 

make  us  say, 
*  This  is  put  forth  too  truly! '  "— 

is  a  very  plain  speech,  with  a  veiy 
common  inversion  of  the  nomina- 
tive case  and  the  verb.  Polixenes, 
having  expressed  his  fears  that 
something  wrong  may  happen  in 
his  absence,  says — 0  that  no  sneap- 
ing (ruffling)  winds  at  home  may 
blow,  to  make  us  say  my  presages 
were  too  true. 


"  T  love  thee  not  a  jar  of  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  should  her  lord."  (Act  I.,  Sc.  2.) 


This  correction  of 
"  What  lady  she  her  lord  " 
-vras  made  in  a  folio  copy  of  the 
arst  edition  belonging  to  Lord  El- 
lesmere  ;  and  it  is  also  found  in 
Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio  of 
1632. 


VOL.   V. 


Mr.  Bichard  Grant  White,  in  his 
valuable  volume,  *  Shakspeare's 
Scholar '  (New  York,  1854),  says—. 
"  I  confess  that  the  old  reading  is 
far  more  pleasing  to  me.  The 
elision  is  great,  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  make  the  sentence  neither 
obscure  nor  inelegant." 

Mr.  White  reads  the  sentence 
thus: — 

"  I  love  thee  not  a  jar  of  the 
clock  behind  what  [ever]  lady 
she  [may  be  who  loves")  her  lord." 
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"  You  may  ride  us, 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  clear  an  acre.    But  to  the  good"  (Act  L,  Sc. 2.) 


Clear  is  put  for  Aecd,  and  ffood  for 

godlr- 
*  With  spur  we  heai  an  acre.   But 

to  the  goal* 

These  are  the  changes  made  by 
the  Corrector  of  the  folio,  1632, 
which  are  called  "  singularly  to  the 
purpose*" 


Singularly  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Corrector,  which  was  as  for  as  he 
could,  to  substitute  the  literal  for 
the  figurative;  and  to  produce  a 
Shaksperean  '<  Beading  made  easy." 


"Let  be,  let  be! 
Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already 
I  am  hut  dead,  stone  looking  upon  stone. 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  "  (Act  V.,  Sc.  3.) 


This  is  one  of  the  eight  addi- 
tional lines  supplied  to  the  text  of 
Shakspere  by  the  MS.  Corrector 
of  the  folio,  1632. 


This  new  line  is  held  to  look 
decidedly  Shaksperean;  and  we 
agree  in  the  opinion,  as  the  line 
stands  apart: — 

^  I  am  ha  dead,  stone  looking  t^poa 
stone." 

The  line,  Mr.  Collier  admits,  is  not 
necessary  to  make  the  sense  com- 
plete. But  the  original  sentence 
of  one  line  has  an  eUiptical  ob- 
scurity. 

"  Would  I  were  dead — ^but  that 
methinks  already." 

Had  the  idea  of  "stone  looking 
upon  stone"  not  occurred  before, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  the  same 
character,  we  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  receive  it  as  Shak- 
spere's,  besides  being  a  happy  cor- 
rection of  the  obscurity.  But 
how,  when  only  twenty-five  line* 
preceding,  we  find  the  same  I^* 
ontes  thus  expressing  himself? — 

"  Does  not  the  stone  rebake  me 
For  being  more  stone  than  it?  ** 
After  this,  it  would  scarcely  r»> 
quire  the  genius  of  Shakspere  tij 
repeat  the  idea. 


GLOSSABY. 


Abtdb.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide." 
That  is,  it  will  merely  sojourn,  not  remain. 

AVASL  OFF.     Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty." 
He  is  guilty  in  a  removed,  remote  degree. 

Affection.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre." 

Affection  is  here  imagination.    Intention  is  intentness,  eage^ 
ness  of  attention. 

Allow.    Act  lY.,  Chorus. 

"  Of  this  allow." 
Allow  is  used  in  the  sense  of  approve. 

Approbation.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"Nought  for  approbation." 
Approbation  is  proof; 

Babnb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Mercy  on 's,  a  bame." 
The  Scottish  haim  :  a  child  haren  or  bom. 

Bawoooe.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"Why,  that's  my  bawcock." 
Batocock,  probably  from  the  French  heau  coq,  was  a  ^miliar 
term  for  a  jolly  fellow.    The  word  is  used  also  in  'Twelfth 
Night,'  Act  III.,  Sc  4,  and  twice  in  *  Henry  V.* 

BlEABING-OLOTH.     Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

"  A  bearing  cloth  for  a  squire's  child  ! " 
Percy  explains  the  bearing-cloth  to  be  "the  fine  mantle  with 
which  a  child  is  usually  covered  when  it  is  carried  to  tha 
church  to  be  baptised." 

BsBT.    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

"  Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best  I " 
The  allusion  is  to  Judas. 
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Callat.    Act  IL,  Sc  8. 

''A  callat 
Of  boundless  tongue." 

CaUat,  or  CoUety  as  it  is  spelt  in  '  Heniy  YL,  Part  HI./  is  a 
Northumberland  word  for  a  scold. 

CHAKOELnra.  Act  III.,  Sc.  3.    See 'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/ 
Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

Charactsb.    Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 

"There  lie ;  and  there  thy  character." 
Thy  character  is  the  description,  the  writing  which  charae> 
terises,  describes  thee. 

Child.    Act  III.,  Sc  8. 

"  A  boy,  or  a  child,  J  wonder  1 " 

Steeyens  says  that  "in  some  of  our  midland  counties,  a  female 
in£Euit,  in  contradistinction  to  a  male  one,  is  still  termed 
among  the  peasantry — a  child."  We  have  found  no  confir- 
mation  of  this,  though  Shakspere  dearly  uses  it  in  this 
sense.  There  is  a  vulgar  joke  yet  of  asking,  on  a  birth  being 
announced,  is  it  a  boy  or  a  child  V 

CouvoBnira.    Act  II.,  Sc.  8. 

"  In  comforting  your  evils." 
Comforting  is  used  here  as  encouraging,  as  we  still  say,  in 
legal  language,  '*  comforting  and  abetting." 

Crudjbnt.    Act  I.,  Sc  2* 

*T  Is  very  credent." 
Credent  is  credible ;  probable 

CuBST.    Act  III.,  Sc  8. 

**  They  are  never  corst,  but  when  they  aro  hungry." 
Curst  in  the  sense  of  mischievous. 


DoLB.    Act  I.,  Sc  2. 

**  Happy  man.be  his  dole" 

This  was  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying  may  his  lot  (dole) 
be  happy.  Dole  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dcuan,  signi^dng 
a  portion  dealt  out  or  distributed. 

EOOS  FOB  MONET.     Act  L,  Sc  2. 

"  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  Y* 

A  proverbial  phrase,  signifying  will  yon  truckle,  submit  to 
iiijustice,  be  bullied,  cheated  % 

EvBN.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Even  to  the  guilty  or  the  puigatioiL" 
Even  is  equally  balanced,  impartiaL 
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Fadihos.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  With  such  delicate  burdens  of  dildoB  and  fiidings." 
The  "  &ding"  was  an  Irish  dance,  called  rincafada,  and  means 
liteially  Uie  "  long  dance." 

Fancy.    Act  IV.,  Sc. «. 

"  And  by  my  fancy." 
Fancy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  loye. 
Fabdel.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  There  is  that  in  this  fitrdel." 
A  fiirdel  is  a  pack  or  bundle.    The  word  is  used  more  than 
once  in  this  scene,  and  in  '  Hamlet^'  Act  III.,  Sc  1,  "  Who 
would  &rdels  bearl*' 

*FXDEBABY.     Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

"  A  federary  with  hen" 
A  federary  is  a  confederate. 

Fbedino.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  To  have  a  worthy  feeding." 
A  considerable,  quantity  of  pasture  land. 

FliAF-DBAOONED.     Act  III.,  Sc  8. 

"  To  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it." 
The  flap-dragon  was  some  inflammable  liquid  to  be  gulped 
down  in  the  wildness  of  a  toper's  revel.  Falstaff  says  of 
Prince  Henry  ('Henry  lY.,  Part  11./  Act  II.,  Sc.  4),  that  he 
"drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons."  There  still 
exists  a  sport  called  snap-dragon,  in  which  raisins  are 
snatched  and  eaten  from  burning  spirit. 

Full.    Act  L,  Sc.  2. 

"  To  be  fuU  like  me." 
To  be  quite,  wholly  like  me. 

Galldcadfby.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  A  gallimaufry  of  gambols." 

A  gallimau&y  is  a  medley,  a  confused  heap  of  things. 

Oest.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

''Behind  the  gest." 

Gest,  according  to  Phillips  in  his  'World  of  Words,*  is  "a 
lodging  or  stage  for  rest,  in  a  progress  or  journey."  Web- 
ster uses  it  in  this  sense : — 

"  Like  the  gesse  in  the  progress; 
You  know  where  you  shall  find  me^" 

And  in  the  '  Lay  le  Freine,'  we  have — 

"  The  abbess  and  the  nonnes  alle, 
Fair  him  gret  in  the  geste  halle." 

5  O  O  ^^    g 
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Gillt'vobs.    Act  IV.,  8c.  8. 

"Streak'dgilly'rorg." 

Gillyyon,  still  used,  says  Toone,  in  the  midland  counties  in  the 
form  of  gillivers,  is  the  clove-pink.  It  is  probably  derived 
from  the  French  giroflSe,  of  which  the  osual  word  gillyflovBr 
is  probably  a  corruption. 

Good  deed.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes." 

Good  deed  is  indeed. 

flAYINCK     Act  lY.,  So.  8. 

"  Of  what  having,  breeding.** 
Having  is  what  one  has,  estate  or  propeity. 

Hefts.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  With  violent  hefts.'* 
Hefts  are  heavings. 
Hent.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

"  And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a.** 
Hent  is  to  catch  or  lay  bold  of,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hentcuL 

Hoxss.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Which  boxes  honesty  behind." 
To  box  is  to  hongh,  to  hamstring. 

Impobtancb.    Act  v.,  Sc  2. 

"  If  the  importimce  were  joy  or  sorrow." 
The  Importance  is  here  the  import. 

Jar-o'-thb-clock.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2.    The  jar  of  the  clock  is  the  lick- 
ing of  the  pendulum. 

Land-damn.    Act  II.,  Sc  1. 

''  I  would  land-damn  him.** 

The  commentators  have  not  been  able  to  affix  a  meaning  %• 
the  phrase  here.  Zachary  Jackson  supposes  that  it  has  tyyi^ 
allusion  to  the  despotic  punishment  of  being  buil^  up  i^ 


the  earth.    In  '  Titus  Andronlcus '  we  have — 

"  Set  him  breast-deep  in  the  earth  and  famish  him.' 

Let.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  To  let  him  there  a  month.** 

To  let  is  to  hinder :  and  it  is  probably  here  used  as  a  Yefi^cti  < 
verb — ^to  stay  himself. 

Level.    Act  III.,  Sc.  2. 

"  My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams.** 

Your  dreams  afford  the  level,  the  aim,  of  vour  accuaaitfioiL. 
therefore  my  life  stands  within  the  range  of  your 
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LozEL.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  And,  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd.** 

Phillips  in  his  *  World  of  Words/  explains  lozel  as  "  a  lazy 
lubber,  a  slothful  looby."  Verstegan  says  it  is  "  one  that 
hath  lost,  neglected,  or  cast  off  his  own  good  and  welfare, 
and  so  is  become  lewd  and  careless  of  credit  and  honesty." 

Maneeetd.    Act  II.,  Sc.  3. 

"  A  mankind  witch !" 

Mankind  is  masculine.  Jonson  gives  us  an  example  of  this 
use  of  the  word : — 

"  Pallas,  now  thee  I  call  on,  mankind  maid.** 

Mannsb.    Act  lY.,  Sc  8. 

«  Taken  yourself  with  the  manner." 

Manner  is  a  law  term  from  the  old  French  manier,  caught  in 
the  fact,  with  the  stolen  property  in  hand  or  possession. 

Means.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

**  Means  and  bases.** 
Means  are  tenors — intermediate  voices  between  the  treble  and 
bass.  ^ 

MsasBS.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind?" 
A  mess  was  a  company  of  four  persons,  dining  together,  with 
an  apportioned  provision,  as  now  in  the  halls  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  in  the  navy.    The  lower  messes  are  therefore, 
probably,  the  inferior  servants  or  retainers. 

HiBSiKaLY.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  have,  missingly,  noted." 

I  have,  missing  him,  noted  his  absence. 

MoBT.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  The  morto' the  deer." 

This  was  the  prolonged  note  of  the  hunter's  horn  announcing 
the  death  of  the  deer. 

HonoN.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

"  A  motion  of  the  prodigal  son." 

A  motion  was  the  ancient  name  for  the  puppet-show,  in  which 
scriptural  subjects  were  commonly  exhibited.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  '  Spectator '  when  speaking  of  Powell's  puppet- 
show. 

Nbvbr.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

''  That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see." 

This  use  of  the  double  negative  is  characteristic  of  Shakspere's 
time.    Most  modem  editions  omit  never 
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O'xB-DTED  BLACKS.  Act  I.,  Sc.  2.  Cloths  of  Bome  other  coloni 
re-dyed,  or  dyed  over  again,  and  bo  false,  as  impaired  in  quality. 

PAtE.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

*'  For  the  red  hlood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale.** 
Pale  is  a  boundary;  the  interval  which  divides  the  early  spring 
from  winter. 

Pash.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Thou  want*st  a  rough  pash." 
Jamieson  explains  the  word  posh  as  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
Jieadf  as  a  bare  pash,  a  bare  head.  But  in  the  midland 
counties  the  tuft  of  hair  between  the  horns  of  a  bull  is 
called  the  paah,  and  the  question  of  Leontes,  "Art  thon 
my  calf?**  proves  that  the  word  is  here  used  in  its  local 
acceptation. 

PSRFBOT.     Act  III.,  Sc.  8. 

"  Thou  art  perfect  then  T 
Perfect  is  quite  assured. 

Pin  and  web.  Act  I.,  Sc  2.  Florio,  in  his  *  New  World  of  Words* 
(1611),  thus  interprets  the  Italian  cataratta:  "a  dimness  of 
sight  occasioned  by  tumours  hardened  in  the  eyes,  called  a 
cataract,  or  a  pin  and  a  web.**  The  phrase  is  used  also  in  '  Lear,* 
Act  III.,  Sc.  4. 

Pinched.    Act  II.,  Sc.  1. 

"  I  remain  a  pinch*d  thing.** 
A  thing  shrunk  up,  pinched,  as  we  say,  by  poverty  or  hunger. 

Places.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

*'  Thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.** 

Places  is  here  honours,  rank. 

POKING-STICKS.      Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 

"  Poking-stlcks  of  steel.'* 

The  poking-stick  which  previous  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  of  bone,  was  used  in  plaiting  the  ruff. 

POMANDEB.      Act  IV.,  Sc.  8. 

"  Not  a  ribbon,  glass,  pomander,**  && 

A  pomander  was  an  artificial  ball,  or  an  orange  of  which  the 
inside  had  been  extracted,  filled  with  per^mies,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  an  antidote  against  infectious  diseases.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  pamme  dambre^ 

Pranked.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  8. 

"Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.*' 
Praoked-up  is  dressed  splendidly,  decorated. 
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PBETiDircns.    Act  TIL,  Sc.  2. 

**  The  pretence  thereof." 
The  pretence  i&  the  design,  the  intention. 

PuGoiNa.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  2. 

''  Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge." 
A  puggard  was  a  cant  term  for  a  thief;  pngging  is  probably 
formed  from  it,  though  the  commentators  cannot  explain  it. 

BouNDnra.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  Whispering,  rounding." 
To  round  is  to  tell  secretly,  to  mutter.    Skelton  in  his  '  Gar- 
lande  of  Laurelle/  has — 
**  Some  whispered,  some  rounyd,  some  spake,  and  some  cryde/' 

Sai/tiebs.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  8. 

"  They  call  themselves  saltiers." 

SaUiers  is  the  servant's  corruption  of  satyrs,  the  "men  of 
hair,*'  who  were  frequently  introduced  in  masques  in  Shak- 
spere*s  time.  Bavenscrofb  speaks  of  "the  humble  sylvans 
and  their  shaggy  race.''  A  masque  of  this  kind,  performed 
by  the  French  king  and  his  courtiers,  in  1392,  had  a  tragical 
conclusion,  as  their  dresses  caught  fire ;  the  king  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  and  several  of  the  courtiers  lost  their  lives :  the 
story  is  graphically  told  by  Froissart,  and  has  been  well 
translated  by  Lord  Bemers. 

SsEiNa.    Act  IL,  Sc.  1. 

"  But  only  seeing." 
Seeing  is  here  used  as  a  noun. 

Sooth.    Act  IV.,  Sc.  8. 

"  He  looks  like  sooth." 

A  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  truth.  Milton,  in  his  version 
of  the  fifth  Psalm,  uses  it  in  this  sense  : — 

"  No  word  is  firm  or  sooth." 

Speed.    Act  III.,  Sc  2. 

."  With  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed." 

With  fear  of  the  issue  of  this  charge,  of  how  the  queen  may 
speed. 

Squtbe.    Act  IV.,  Sc  8. 

"  Twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  squire." 
The  squire  was  a  measure,  a  carpenter's  square. 

BnooEss.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2. 

"  In  whose  success  we  are  gentle." 
Success  is  here  used  for  succession. 
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Thbbb-man.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

**  Three-man  song-men  all." 
Singers  of  three  part  songs. 

Thbeb-filb.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

"And,  in  my  time,  wore  three-pile." 
Three-pile  was  a  rich  kind  of  velyet. 

TboitMT-dames.    Act  lY.,  Sc  2.    Trclmy-4ame  was  a  game  some* 
what  similar  to  the  present  bagatelle. 

UNCUBBEin?.    Act  ITL,  Sc.  2. 

"  With  what  encounter  so  nncurrent." 

This  is  a  metaphor  from  an  encounter  in  chivalry,  in  which 
one  swerving  from  the  prescribed  course  would  be  uncnr- 
rent. 

Wabdsn-fies.    Act  lY.,  Sc.  2. 

**  Saffron,  to  colour  the  warden-pies." 

Warden  was  the  name  of  a  pear.    Saffron  was  much  used  for- 
merly in  cookery. 

Welkin  ete.    Act  I.,  Sc.  2.    A  blue  eye,  the  colour  of  the  welkin 
or  sky. 

WOUAN-TISED.     Act  II.,  Sc  3. 

"  Thou  art  woman-tired,  unroosted." 

To  tire  is  to  tear,  as  a  bird  of  prey  does  its  meat.    The  phiaae 
is  equivalent  to  our  hen-pecked. 


PLOT  AND   CHAKAOTEES. 


We  are  happy  to  receive  the  critical  publications  upon 
Shakspere  that  the  American  press  now  contributes,  as  an 
evidence  of  a  growing  love  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
fatherland.  Mr.  H.  N.  Hudson  gives  us  two  volumes  of 
'  Lectures,*  conceived  in  a  genial  spirit  of  reverence.  Of 
this  play  he  says,  "  *  Winter's  Tale  '  outdoes  all  the  rest  of 
Shakspere's  fictions  in  disregard  of  the  far-famed  unities  of 
time  and  place.  With  geography  and  chronology  he  plays 
the  wildest  tricks  imaginable.'*  Mr.  Hudson  does  not  say 
this  depreciatingly,  for  he  adds :  '^  Notwithstanding  which, 
the  play  is  pervaded  with  the  strictest  unity  of  interest  and 
purpose:  the  violations  of  local  and  chronological  order 
being  forgotten  in  the  far  higher  order  which  is  everywhere 
preserved.** 

The  drama  of  *A  Winter's  Tale'  is  founded  upon  a 
novel  of  Bobert  Greene,  entitled  '  Pandosto,*  and  also  called 
*  The  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia.*  This  book,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  little  romances  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  has  a  second  title,  *The  Triumph  of  Time.' 
In  a  novel,  the  infant  of  the  first  chapter  may  be  the  grown- 
up man  or  woman  of  the  last,  and  no  offence  taken.  It  is 
"  the  triumph  of  time.'*  But  in  a  play,  say  the  critics,  the 
duration  of  the  action  must  be  limited  to  a  few  hours,  or  at 
most  a  few  days.  Shakspere,  aware  of  the  objection,  has 
here  introduced  Time  as  a  chorus,  to  apologise  for  the  lapse 
of  sixteen  years ;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  sometimes  the  most  liberal 
pf  critics,  boldly  meets  the  difi&culty:— 

"Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to  the 
imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of 
bours.  In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actions^ 
ind  therefore  willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only 
lee  their  Imitation." 

The  geographical  blunder  of  the  play  is  this — ^that  Bo- 
hemia is  described  as  having  a  sea-coast.  In  Greene's  novel 
we  read, — "It  so  happened  that  Egistus,  King  of  Sicilia,  who 
in  his  youth  had  been  brought  up  with  Pandosto,  desirous  to 
show  that  neither  tract  of  time  nor  distance  of  place  could 
iiminish  their  former  friendship,  provided  a  navy  of  ships, 
md  sailed  into  Bohemia  to  visit  his  old  friend  and  com- 
panion." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  accomplished 


